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THE HAPPIEST MAN IN ENGLAND. 
A SKETCH ON THE ROAD. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


‘It is the Soul that sees ; the outward eyes 
Present the object ; but the Mind descries, 
And thence delight, disgust, and cool indifference rise.” 
Crabbe. 


‘« A CHARMING morning, sir,” remarked my own fellow-passenger in 
the Comet, as soon as I had settled myself in the opposite corner of 
the coach. 

As a matter of course and courtesy I assented; though I had cer- 
tainly seen better days. It did not rain: but the weather was gloomy 
and the air felt raw, as it well might with a pale dim sun overhead, 
that seemed to have lost all power of roasting. 

‘ Quite an Italian sky,” added the Stranger, looking up at a sort of 
French grey coverlet that would have given a Neapolitan fancy the 
ague. 

* However I acquiesced again, but was obliged to protest against the 
Jetting down of both windows in order to admit what was called the 
‘‘ fresh invigorating breeze from the Surrey Hills.” 

To atone for this objection, however, 1 agreed that the coach was the 
best, easiest, safest, and fastest in England, and the road the most pic- 
turesque out of London. Complaisance apart, we were passing between 
two vegetable screens, of a colour converted by dust to a really “‘ in- 
visible green,” and so high, that they excluded any prospect as effec- 
tually as if they had been Venetian blinds. The stranger, never 
theless, watched the monotonous fence with evident satisfaction. 

‘* No such hedges, sir, out of England.” 
‘* T believe not, sir!” 
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‘No, sir, quite a national feature. They are peculiar to the inclo- 
sures of our highly cultivated island. You may travel from Calais to 
Constantinople w ithout the e ye Teposing on a similar spectacle.” 

‘*So I have understood, sir. 

“Fact, sir: they are unique. And yonder is another rural picture 
unparalleled, I may say, in continent i Europe—a meadow of rich 
pasture, enamelled with the indigenous daisy and a multiplicity of 
butterc ups "”° 

The oddity of the phrase ‘ology made me look curiously at the speaker, 
A pastoral poet, thought I—but no—he was too plump and florid to be- 
long to that famishing fraternity, and in his dress, as well as in his per- 
son, had every appearance of a man wellto do in the world. He was 
more probably a gentleman farmer, an admirer of fine grazing-land, 
and perhaps deli ahaed j in a well-dressed paddock and genteel haystack 
of hisown. But I did him injustice, orrather to his enste~-eahiel was 
far less exclusive—for the next scene to which he invited my attention 
was of a totally different character—a vast, bleak, scurfy -looking 
common, too barren to afford even a picking to any living creatures, ex- 
cept a few crows. The view, however, elicited a note of admiration 
from my companion : 

“ What an extensiv e prospec t! Genuine, uncultivated nature—and 
studded with rooks !’ 

The stranger had now furnished me with a clue to his character ; 
which he afterwards more amusingly unravelled. He was an Optimist ; 
—one of those blessed beings (for they are blessed) who think that 
whatever is, is beautiful as well as right :—practical philosophers who 
make the best of everything ; imaginative painters, who draw each 
object en beau, and deal plentifully in couleur de rose. And they are 
right. To be good—in spite of all the old story-books and all their old 
morals,—is not to be happy. Still. less does it result from Rank, 
Power, Learning, or Riches; from the single state or a double one, 
or even from good health or aclean conscience. The source of felicity, 
us the poet truly declares, is in the Mind—for like my fellow-traveller 
the man who has a mind to be happy will be so, on the plainest com- 
mons that nature can set before him—with or without the rooks. 

In the meantime, the coach stopped—and opposite to what many a 
person if seated in one of its right-hand corners would have considered 
a very bad look out,—a muddy square space, bounded on three sides 
by plain brick stabling and wooden barns, with a dwarf wall, and a 
gate, for a fore ground. to the picture. In fact, a strawyard, but unte- 
nanted by any live stock, as if an Owenite plan amongst the brute 

creation, for living in a social parallelogram, had been abandoned. 
There seemed no peg here, on which to hang any eulogium ; but the eye 
of the Optimist detected one in a moment: 

‘“* What a desirable Pond for Ducks!” 

He then shifted his position to the opposite window, and with equal 
celerity discovered “a capital Pump! with oceans of pape we Spring 
Water, and a commodious handle within reach of the smallest 
Child!” 

I wondered to myself how le would have described the foreign 
Fountains, where the sparkling fluid gushes from groupes of Sculpture 
into marble basins, and without the trouble of pumping at all, ministers 
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to the thirst and cleanliness of halfacity. And yet I had seen some 
of our Travellers pass such a superb Water-work with scarcely a 
glance, and certainly without a syllable of notice! It is such Headless 
Tourists, by the way, who throng to the German Baths and consider 
themselves Bubbled, because, without any mind’s eye at all, they do 
not see all the pleasant things, which were so graphically described b 

the Old Man or the Brunnens. For my own part I could not help 
thinking that I must have lost some pleasure in my own progress 
through life by being difficult to please. | 

For example, even during the present journey, whilst I had been in- 
wardly grumbling at the weather, and yawning at the road, my fellow- 
traveller had been revelling in Italian skies, salubrious breezes, verdant 
enclosures, pastoral pictures, sympathising with wet habits and dry, 
and enjoying desirable duck-ponds, and parochial Pumps ! 

What a contrast, methought, between the cheerful contented spirit 
of my present companion, and the dissatisfied temper and tone of Sir 
W. W., with whom I once had the uncomfortable honour of travelling 
téte-a-téte from Leipzig to Berlin. ‘The road, it is true, was none of 
the most interesting, but even the tame and flat scenery of the Lincoln- 
shire Fens may be rendered still more wearisome by sulkily throwing 
yourself back in your carriage and talking of Switzerland! But Sir 
W. W. was far too nice to be wise—too fastidious to be happy—too 
critical to be contented. Whereas my present coach-fellow was not 
afraid to admire a commonplace inn—I forget its exact locality—but 
he described it as ‘ superior to any Oriental Caravansery—and with a 
Sign, that in the Infancy of The Art, might have passed fora Chef 
d’(Luvre.” 

Happy Man! how he must have enjoyed the Exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy, whereas to judge by our periodical critiques on such 
Works of Modern Art, there are scarcely a score out of a thousand an- 
nual Pictures that ought to give pleasure to a Connoisseur. Nay, even 
the Louvre has failed to satisfy some of its visitants, on the same prin- 
ciple that a matchless collection of Titians has been condemned for the 
want of a good Teniers. 

But my fellow traveller was none of that breed: he had nothing in 
common with a certain Lady, who with half London, or at least its 
Londoners, had inspected Wanstead House, prior to itsdemolition, and 
on being asked for her opinion of that princely mansion, replied that it 
was ‘* short of cupboards.” 

In fact, he soon had an opportunity of pronouncing on a Country 
Seat, far, very, very far inferior to the House just mentioned, and de- 
clared it to be one which ** Adam himself would have chosen for a 
Family Residence, if Domestic Architecture had flourished in the prim- 
eval Ages.” 

Happy Man, again! for with what joy, and comfort, and cheerful- 
ness, for his co-tenants, would he have inhabited the enviable dwelling ; 
and yet, to my private knowledge, the Proprietor was one of the most 
miserable of his species, simply because he chose to go through life 
like a pug-dog—with his nose turned up at everything in the world, 
And, truly, flesh is grass, and beauty is dust, and gold is dross, nay, 
life itself but a vapour; but instead of dwelling on such disparage- 
ments, it is far wiser and happier like the florid gentleman in one 
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corner of the Comet, to remember that one is not a Sworn Appraiser, 
nor bound by oath like an Ale-Conner to think small beer of smal} 
beer. 

From these reflections I was suddenly roused by the Optimist, who 
earnestly begged me to look out of the Window at a prospect which, 
though pleasing, was far from a fine cne, for either variety or ex- 
tent. 
‘There, sir,—there’s a Panorama! A perfect circle of enchant- 
ment! realizing the Arabia Felix of Fairy Land in the County of 
Kent! 

‘‘ Very pretty, indeed.” 

“ It’s a gem, :ir, even in our Land of Oaks—and may challenge a 


comparison with the most luxuriant Specimens of what the Great Gilpin 
calls Forest Scenery!” 

‘7 think it may.” 

“« By the bye, did you ever see Scrublands, sir, in Sussex ?” 

‘« Never, sir.” 

‘Then, sir, you have yet to enjoy a romantic scene of the Sylvan 
Character, not to be paralleled within the limits of Geography! To 
describe it would require one to svar into the regions of Poetry, but Ido 
not hesitate to say, that if the celebrated Robinson Crusoe were placed 
within sight of it t, he would exclaim in a transport, ‘ Juan Fer- 


’ 


nandes !’ " 

‘*T do not doubt it, sir.” 

‘* Perhaps, sir, you have been in Derbyshire?” 

«* No, sir.’ 

“Then, sir, you have another splendid treat in futuro—Braggins— 
a delicious amalgamation of Art and Nature,—a perfect Eden, sir,— 
and the very spot, if there be one on the Terrestrial Globe, for the 
famous Milton to have realized his own ‘ Paradise Regained ! ” 

In this glowing style, waxing warmer and warmer with his own 
descriptions, the florid gentleman painted for me a series of highly- 
coloured sketches of the places he had visited; each a retreat that 
would wonderfully have broken the fall of our first Parents, and so 
thickly scattered throughout the counties, that by a moderate compu- 
tation our Fortunate Island contained at least a thousand ‘‘ Perfect 
Paradises,” copyhold or freehold. A pleasant contrast to the gloomy 
pictures which are drawn by certain desponding and ag criculturally~ 
depressed Spirits who cannot find a single Elysian Field, pasture oF 
arable, in the same country ! 

In the tnt such is the force of sympathy, the Optimist had 
gradually inspired me with something of his own spirit, and I began to 
k ok out for and detect unrivalled forest scenery, and perfect panoramas, 
and little Edens, and might in tme have picked out aromantic pump, or 
a picturesque post,—but, alas ! in the very middle of my course of Beau 
Idealism the coach stopped, the door opened, and with a hurried good 
morning the Horid gentleman stepped out of the stage and into a gig 
which had been waiting for him at the end of a cross-road, and in another 
minute was driving down the lane between two of those hedges that are 
only seen in England. 

* Well, go where thou wilt,” thought I, as he disappeared behind the 


fence, “ thou art certainly the Happiest Man in England!” 
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Yes—he was gone; and a light and a glory had departed with him. 
The air again felt raw, the sky seemed duller, the sun more dim and 
pale, and the road more heavy. The scenery appeared to become tamer 
and tamer, the inns more undesirable, and their signs were mere daubs. 
At the first opportunity I obtained a glass of sherry, but its taste was 
vapid, everything in short appeared ‘flat, stale, and unprofitable.” 
Like a Bull in Change-alley, whose flattering rumours hoist up the 
public funds, the high sanguine tone of the Optimist had raised my 
spirits considerably above par: but now his operations had ceased, and 
by the usual reaction my mindsank again even below its natural 
level. My short-lived enthusiasm was gone, and instead of the cheerful 
fertile country through which I had been journeying, I seemed to be 
travelling that memorable long stage between Dan and Beersheba 
where ‘all was barren.” 

Some months afterwards I was tempted to go into Essex to inspect 
a small Freehold Property which was advertised for sale in that 
county. It was described, in large and small print, as ‘a delightful 
Swiss Villa, the prettiest thing in Europe, and enjoying a boundless 
prospect over a country proverbial for Fertility, and resembling that 
Traditional Land of Promise described metaphorically in Holy Writ as 
overflowing with Milk and Honey.” 

Making all due allowance, however, for such professional flourishes, 
this very Desirable Investment deviated in its features even more than 
usual from its portrait in the Prospectus. 

The Vilia turned out to be little better than an ornamented Barn, and 
the Promised land was some of the worst land in England, and overflowed 
occasionally by the neighbouring river, An Optimist could hardly 
have discovered a single merit on the estate ; but he did; for whilst [ 
was gazing in blank disappointment at the uncultivated nature before 
me, not even studded with rooks, I heard his familiar voice at my 
elbow; 

‘Rather a small property, sir—but amply secured by ten solid 
miles of Terra Firma from the encroachments of the German Ocean!” 

‘‘ And if the sea could,” I retorted, ‘‘ it seems to me very doubtful 
whether it would care to enter on the premises.” 

‘‘Perhaps not as a matter of marine taste,” said the Optimist. 
‘“‘ Perhaps not, sir. And yet, in my pensive moments, I have fancied 
that a place like this with a sombre Interest about it, would be a de- 
sirable sort of Wilderness, and more in unison with an [1 Penseroso cast 
of feelings than the laughing beauties of a Villa in the Regent’s Park, 
the Cynosure of Fashion and Gaiety, enlivened by an infinity of equi- 
pages. But excuse me, sir, I perceive that I am wanted elsewhere,” 
and the florid gentleman went off at a trot towards a little man in 
black, who was beckoning to him from the door of the Swiss Villa. 

‘* Yes,” was my reflection as he turned away from me, “if he can 
find in such a swamp as this a Fancy Wilderness, a sort of Shenstonian 
Solitude for a sentimental fit to evaporate in, he must certainly be the 
Happiest Man in England. 

As to his pensive moments, the mere idea of them sufficed to set my 
risible muscles in a quiver. But as if to prove how he would have 

comported himself in the Slough of Despond, during a subsequent 
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ramble of exploration round the estate, he actually plumped up to his 
middle in a bog ;-—an accident which only drew from him the remark 
that the place aflurded ‘* a capital opportunity for a spirited proprietor 
to establish a Splendid Mud Bath, like the ones so much in vogue 
at the German Spaws !” 

‘If that gentleman takes a fancy to the place,” I remarked to the 
person who was showing me round the property, “‘he will be a deter- 
mined bidder.’ 

‘¢* Him bid!” exclaimed the man, with an accent of the utmost as- 
tonishment—* Him bid !—why he’s the Auctioneer that’s to sell us! 
I thought you would have remarked that in his speech, for he imitates 
in his talk the adve rlisements of the famous Mr. R * * * * *. He's 
called the Old Gentleman.” 

“Old! why he appears to be in the prime of life.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,—but it’s the other Old Gentleman—”’ 

“What! the Dev—” 

* Yes, sir,—because you see, he’s always a-knocking down of some- 
body's little Paradise.” 





AN ENIGMA, 


Ye whom mystic themes invite 
Read my name, and read aright! 


Far before the first am I; 

Older than Eternity ; 

Born before the Worlds were born, 

Ere Creation’s primal morn ; 

Ere the Sons of Morning sang— 

(Earth, and Air, and Ocean rang, 

And the Mountains made reply 

With their echoes!) then was I! 
Ye whom mystic themes invite 
Read my name, and read aright } 


Better than the best that live 

I surpass superlative ; 

Show the longest—I am longer ; 
Show the strongest—I am stronger ; 
Lovelier than the loveliest maid ; 
Keener than the keenest blade ,; 
Fleeter than the fleetest steed ; 


Nobler than the noblest deed ; 
Be things great or be they small 


I exceed the extreme of all. 
Ye whom mystic themes invite 


Read my name and read aright! 











An Enigma, 


Mortals! would ye view my face ? 


When? and where? What time? what place? 


In the busy haunts of men ? 

In the rock-sequestered glen ? 

In the Ocean’s cool recesses, 

Where the Mermaid spreads her tresses ? 
In the warm Sun’s genial smile ? 

In the dim Catiedral’s Aisle, 


Where the light through stain’d glass streaming 
O’er the carved stone’s tracery gleaming— 


Emerald, Ruby, Amethyst, 

Blended rainbow-like—hath kissed 

(Kindling in the moonbeam’s glow) 

Pillar, arch, and pavement?—No! 

In the Earth, and in the Main 

Ye may search, but search in vain ! 

In the sunshine, in the shower, 

In the leaf, and in the flower, 

In the stillness, in the wind, 

Seek me—but ye shall not find ! 

Time and place are not for me, 

None hath seen me, none shall see! 
Ye whom mystic themes invite 
Read my name, and read aright ! 


Yet am I the scorned of all! 
Naught so paltry, naught so small, 
Would ye * character” the same 
In a word, ye name my name! 
Though no eye shall e’er behold me, 
Nor the Universe can hold me, 
Fach (if we may trust his say) 
Each man sees me every day : 
Sunk beneath contempt am I,— 
Monstrous inconsistency ! 
Whom the lordliest lordlier own— 
Monarchs prize beyond their throne— 
Minstrels than their fame hold nearer— 
Lovers than the loved one dearer— 
Thus, in most incongruous guise, 
All exalt me, all despise ! 
Ye whom mystic themes invite, 
Read my name, and read aright ! 
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A VISIT TO THE BIRTH-PLACE OF DAVID WILKIE. 


Tu low mist which often in our humid atmosphere precedes a sunny 
day, lay lingering over the sea, as { wound my way along the rocky 
shore of St. Andrews Bay. The spent waves moaned amongst the 
time-and-tide-worn caves ;—the sea-mew, scarcely awake, lifted list- 
lessly its lazy wing, only to shake off the droppings of the mist; and 
the moping owl in Cardinal Beaton’s lonely tower, made but a feeble 
attempt to complain of the echo of footsteps at that early hour. It 
was, in all respects, in the east-coast vernacular, a heavy morning. 

I was bound on what many would think a no less heavy under- 
taking—that of awaking the Professor of Church History! And in 
sooth, the appearance of everything around as I advanced was so 
sleepy that I somewhat despaired of success in my vocation. All 
looked as if it had been asleep from the time every thing else in 
the country awoke—from the time of the Reformation. There 
stood the tower of St. Rule, with its little chapel, as sound as if it 
had never heard the shouts of the reformers, or the crash of the 
falling cathedral. The long lines of pointed arches, roofless and 
tenantless, seemed to stand there merely to guard the tombstones of 
the sleeping inmates; and the remaining pinnacles of the Abbey and 
Cathedral nodded over the scene. The very stones lay as they had 
been hurled to the ground; and even the beautiful remnant popular 
fury had spared of the halls of the Dominicans, appeared to dream of 
the devastations it had witnessed, and the sermons it had heard. 

The Professor looked as if he had been dreaming also; and as, after 
half an hour's thundering at the door, he peeped from behind the 
window-blind, there were strong indications in his countenance that he 
expected to see the ghost of some Cardinal or covenanter whose cha- 
racter he had been dissecting in the lecture-room. 

‘*My good sir, what brings you so early? What has disturbed 
yourself, or what causes you to disturb others at this untimely 
hour ?” 

“It is not so early, doctor, as youimagine. You know I have a long 
journey before me to-day; and if you accompany me, as you pro- 
mised, as far as Cults, you will have hard riding, making allowance for 
the necessary preparations, to get there in time for the preparation 
sermon.” 

‘“* You have sounded the note of preparation loud enough at any 
rate! I hope it has roused the lazy limmers upstairs, for we must have 
breakfast ere we start. Come in, then, and try to amuse yourself in the 
library till more substantial food be prepared.” 

Whilst the ‘‘ lazy limmers” are preparing breakfast, I may take the 
opportunity to mention (lest any southern readers should think that the 
worthy Professor and I were purposing an escapade rather beyond the 
limits usualiy allotted to a ‘* Sabbath-day’s journey’’) that although my 
companion was going to Cults to preach, it was still only Saturday, 
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but one of the Saturdays preceding the Sunday on which the sacrament 
of the Scottish church is administered :—on which occasions, as is well 
known, the neighbouring ministers, as well as frequently clergymen 
from some distance, are in the practice of attending and officiating. 

Breakfast—and a breakfast, let me tell you, with a Professor of 
church history, where haddocks and partens are plentiful, to say no- 
thing of other bounties of alma mater, is no joke. Breakfast being dis- 
cussed, and our nags brought to the door, off we sallied. The mist yet 
Jay on Magus Moor, and the prospect would have been dreary, but for 
the deoch-an-doruts which church history as well as profane prescribed 
for that climate, and which had not been forgotten. 

‘It has always struck me as remarkable,” I ventured to observe, 
‘that the murder of Archbishop Sharpe should have been perpetrated 
so close to the walls of the archiepiscopal city. It indicates either a 
persuasion on the part of the murderers that they had secretly many 
friends within the walls, or else a striking instance of the recklessness 
which attends great daring or high-wrought enthusiasm. The latter 
must have been the true cause, for, so far as I remember, none of them 
found, or attempted to find shelter in St. Andrews.” 

‘* Most logically and protoundly argued, mine early friend,” replied 
the Professor, with a something between a smile and a sneer, to which 
the motion of his Rosinante gave peculiar force ; ‘‘ most logically ar- 
gued—only wanting both the legs of a good historical induction to 
stand on—fact and object :—fact in respect of the locality, and object 
in regard to the perpetrators. Magus Moor does most certainly ap- 
proach the walls of St. Andrews, but it does not follow that the mur- 
derers did—the said Moor being some miles in extent. And then the 
daring and enthusiasm of the murderers were in the first instance 
directed against a humbler object—the secretary or steward of the pri- 
mate for whom they were lying in wait:—the Archbishop himself was 
a godsend—at least so they esteemed it, for they said, ‘ The Lord had 
delivered him into their hands!’ Opportunity aided Fanaticism too 
powerfully to be resisted—great daring is too high a name to give 
it.” 

‘«T saw lately somewhere,” I rejoined, trying, without exactly leaving 
the Archbishop, to parry the blow by taking shelter under his extra- 
vayance, ‘* I saw lately somewhere, but I forgot where, a drinking-glass 
which belonged to the Archbishop, and which was said to be all that 
some worthy Fife lady had received for a thousand pounds lent to the 
primate.” 

‘‘ Punds Scots, remember,” replied my friend. “‘ Besides, although phi- 
losophy teaches to say nothing but good of the dead, yet experience,speak- 
ing through one who knew human nature in all its theoretical as well as 
practical pranks, tells us that ‘the evil which men do lives after them, 
the good is oft interred with their bones’—especially if those bones, 
like Archbishop Sharpe's, are sent to the tomb abruptly, without giving 
the spirit which animated them time to fulfil its best aspirations and 
purest intentions. But the day brightens :—see, the Tower of Scots- 
tarvet is distinctly visible—that tower from whence emanated the purest 
piece of whiggery ancient or modern times has produced, ‘ Scot of 
Scotstarvet’s staggering state of the Scots Statesmen.’ We Scotch 
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have singularly constituted minds: we are the lowliest suppliants at 
the altar, yet we murdered Archbishop Sharpe ; ; we are fervent in our 
loyalty, yet Edinburgh is full of Scotstarvets. 

The day not only "ori ehtened, but became intolerably hot. Neither 
the Professor in folio nor his companion in duodecimo was the most 
adroit horseman, and we lingered under the shade of every tree to wipe 
away from our brows the fruits of our toil. The Professor of Church 
History found on our arriv al at Cults, that I had not awoke him too soon, 
for ‘the kirk had gane in” as a servant told us, a full hour ere we 
arrived. 

‘You can't proceed,” he said, ‘‘in so overheated a state. You 
must either cool yourself in the manse, while your horse rests, or come 
with me into the church.” 

*¢ The kirk looks so cool and refreshing amongst these trees, that I 
shall take my siesta there, whilst you, as Mathews’ s old Scotch lady 
says, ‘get dry in the pu’pit.’ 

To church, accordingly, we went. Dr. Hunter from St. Andrews was 
holding forth ; but if the truth must be told, neither the thunders of 
the doctor, nor the pleasing persuasives of the Professor, who followed 
him, could prevent me from fulfilling my promise, and enjoying a calm 
siesta after all my toils. I dtd aw ake, however, when there were symp- 
toms of a third preaching. The minister of the parish ascended the 


pulpit. 
“Come, come,” I muttered, ‘‘this is rather too much for a 


Saturday at all events.” 

But my impatience was quelled in a moment by one of the most 
beautifully concise, precise, and perspicuous orations I ever heard de- 
livered :— 

‘* My friends,” said the minister, ‘‘ if, between this and the next 
sacramental occasion, ye just remember and practice the one half of 
what my reverend brethren have told you, I shall be more than satis- 
fied.” 

I was more than prepared to like Mr. Thomson from the homeliness 
and brevity of his discourse ; and was not hard to persuade, on being 
introduced to him by the Professor, to go with the party to the manse 
and partake of ‘* pot-luck” ere I set out. Pot-luck, however, but 
feebly expresses the appearance of a Fife minister's table at ‘* sacra- 
ment times,’ especially when all the élite of the see and the county at 
large were assembled—for not fewer than twenty professors, doctors, 
and divines of all degrees, sat down to the hospitable board. The good 
things on the table (rendered doubly palatable by an old-fashioned 
heartiness on the part of * the minister and his wife” which was then 
becoming rare, but is now almost extinct), were only equalled by the 
good things said at it; and, I can only say, of all convivial meetings 
commend me to one composed of Fife ministers. Whatever rivals they 
may have in the pulpit, they have no equals at the dinner-table. Even 
my gaunt and grave friend the Professor was there a new man; and if 
a symptom of the gravity remained, it was but to give gusto to the sly 
inuendo, or the quick repartee. 

Whilst we were thus pleasantly engaged within, the aspect of mat- 
ters out of doors changed—the heat ending as usual in a thunderstorm, 
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and the storm in rain. A message came in from the minister's wife 
thoughtful body, anent the Professor’s friend. ) 
‘*He cannot proceed to-night—it’s no fit. We have naa decent 
room below stairs, wi’ so many folks in the house, to put him in 
but if he will accept of an attic, it "Il be muckle at his service.” 
The attic I was right glad to accept: and to it in due time I 
was ushered, 


“ No that fou, but gaily yet.” 


I was then in the blameable practice of reading in bed. But that 
night I could not fix my thoughts on the pages before me; they wan- 
dered to the scenes I had been visiting. The book gradually slipped 
from my hands, and a curious candleorama took its place. 

First arose to my mental vision (yet my eyes were open and it seemed 
at the time more than imagination) the chapel of St. Rule with its tower 
in all their primitive simplicity. An aged and venerable man ascended 
the tower and from thence seemed to convoke the people from the 
neighbouring houses. Numbers assembled, whom, on descending, he 
addressed from a stone seat or pulpit outside the chapel. Around and 
near him stood the elders of the people, who, after his discourse, retired 
with him into the little chapel, from whence the sounds of prayer and 
praise were heard to ascend. 

The little chapel seemed to me to expand: the narrow orifices became 
lofty tesselated windows—lights streamed through their variegated 
ornaments, and prelates in full canonicals were seen officiating at the 
high altars. These lights were again obscured by the fitful gleams of 
torches carried along the pavements ; faggots famed ; in the midst of 
them stood the owl with its eyes piteously turned up to the window of 
the tower, where Beaton, in the person of the Professor of Church 
History, was gloating his eyes with the spectacle. ‘The flames around 
the martyr expired—lights were seen in the castle—the Professor 
rushed past the same fatal window: he is seized, and retributive justice 
hurls him to the spot on which the owl had suffered. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. Dr. Hunter was 
preaching in the hall of the Dominicans, the pulpit shook under his 
mighty fist; it yielded ; the roof fell in, and Mr. Thomson, in the guise 
of Archbishop Sharpe, rushed out, his wife running after him with the 
drinking glass in her hand. A smell, like that of an expiring candle, 
assailed my nose; and the last sound I heard as the veil of oblivious- 
ness fell over the scene was, ‘* Punds Scots, ye witch!” 

When I awoke, the sun shone merrily through the attic window. I 
rubbed my eyes; could it be still a dream? Traces of the visions still 
were there! There were still around me the blackened corses of the 
ruined town-chapel, castle, and halls! Controlling as well as I could 
the strange and disagreeable feeling which gradually began to creep 
over me, I arose and boldly advanced to the wall, to dispel the illusion 
by actual touch. Merciful powers! the traces of my dreams were 
BURNT INTO THE WALL! Acold perspiration came over me. I hastily 
threw on my clothes and descended to the ground floor. A servant- 
girl was brushing out the hall. 
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‘Pray, my lass, have you ever observed marks on the walls of the 
room in which I slept?” 

‘‘Marks! Lord pity ye, yes. Did ye no ken you was 1’ Davie 
WwW ilkie’ s room—the great Penter? He did them when he was a laddie, 
wi’ a burnt stick: and neither his feyther, the former minister, nor my 
master would ever allow them to be washed out. The mair’s the pity, 
for they are awfu’ lookin’ things.” 


Ce 


I have not visited that part of the country since; but Sir David 
Wilkie’s ** awfu" lookin ” earliest works were in that attic in 181—, 
and there they are I trust until this day. 


St. Maughold. 
September, 1841. 








JACQUES COCAST; THE HUNCHBACK PHILOSOPHER, 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


‘*Tuank God for my hunch!” cried Jacques Cocast, then eleven 
years old, escaped from the pitying hands of Martin Fleau the miller, 
who casting a compassionate glance at Cocast’s unseemly load, ex- 
claimed, 

“ Well, the saints have burthened thee enough—go, I wouldn’t beat 
a hunchback.” 

** Thank God for my hunch!” were the grateful words of the apple- 
stealing Jacques, and he followed his lighter- heeled companions, who, 
on the first alarm, had scampered safely off from the miller’s orchard, 
leaving their deformed co- -mate to the vengeance of the despoiled. The 
miller, as we have shown was merciful, and Jacques Cocast, the hunch- 
back, went his way unbruised. 

Jacques Cocast grew up, the living plaything of the boys of the vil- 
lage. He was their drudge, their. jest, their scapegoat. His good 
humour turned bitterness itself to merriment, and with at times the 
tears starting to his eyes, he would laugh them down, and without 
knowing it, play the practical philosopher. 

“Out, ye imp of deformity!” cried Cocast’s stepmother at least 
once a-day ; whereupon Jacques, to the i increasing ire of his father’s 
wife, would ‘meekly cry, 

‘* Thank God for my hunch !” 

Left to himself, now spurned, and now at least endured by his grow- 
ing companions, Jacques Cocast made a friend of his book, and found 
the exceeding reward of such friendship. He could read, write, and 
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cypher to the shame of many of his seniors. Jacques Cocast’s father 
took sudden pride in his own misshapen flesh, and Cocast’s wife 
stormed at her stepson with increasing vigour. 

The notary wanted a clerk. All eyes were turned upon Jacques as 
the very lad for the office. The notary himself condescended to can- 
vass the pretensions of Jacques to the dignity. Already Jacques felt 
himself installed, when a slim, fair-haired, pink-complexioned youth 
was preferred to Cocast, the notary’s wife having pithily informed her 
obedient husband, that his house should be no dwelling-place for a 
hunchback. 

Jacques Cocast sighed as he turned from the notary’s door, and his 
heart beat heavily as he crawled to his paternal home. In two or three 
days, however, the hunchback smiled and laughed as before, and the 
clerkship was forgotten in sweet communings with his book. 

Some four years passed on,—when oh, shame to the notary’s wife— 
shame to the fair-haired youth—the faithless woman fled from the 
bosom of her husband, taking with her in her flight her husband’s 
clerk! Great was the consternation throughout the village—loud and 
deep the revilings of every honest spouse. Jacques Cocast joined in no 
abuse ; but with a fine charity for the inexperience of youth, with even 
a tenderness towards the sin of the unfaithful wife, and considering 
within himself the subtle powers of the tempter, he felt grateful for 
his escape, and breathed his gratitude in his wonted syllables, 

‘¢ Thank God for my hunch!” 

Jacques Cocast was now a painstaking, philosophic tailor; and from 
no higher elevation than his shop-board, could look down on many 
of the vanities of human life. He was now twenty, and increasing 
years had only served to mellow his rich heart, and make him feel a 
lessening load upon his shoulders. Jacques would make one at all 
village holidays, led thereto by his own light-heartedness, and of late, 
furthermore urged to each festival by the blue eyes of Felicité, the baker's 
daughter. 

Luckless Jacques Cocast! Fly the sweet perdition! You know not 
the falsehood of those azure lights—the venom of that pouting, pulpy 
lip; Feélicité laughs with a witch’s laugh at the love of the hunchback 
—whilst he, poor innocent—exalted, sublimated by his passion, lives 
in an atmosphere of baim and sun—vaults like a grasshopper about the 
earth, and gives his heart and soul to the eg that rejoices him. 
Jacques Cocast knew not vanity. He would clothe himself in the 
humblest weed, and then think that the best wardrobe which drew to 
itself the least notice. Now was it otherwise. The eyes of Félicité 
had smiled upon the tailor, and Jacques Cocast should henceforth be 
the best and the most critical customer to Jacques Cocast. If Feélicité 
had looked with favour on his body, he would take the hitherto despised 
article under his future care, and habit it worthy of her who had 
elected it as her own. As for his hump, that was gone, yea, vanished, 
melted in the sunlight of Feélicite’s eyes. With these rejoicing thoughts 
Jacques Cocast would array himself finely as the finest caterpillar; his 
vestments now barred, and spotted, and burnished with a hundred 
hues. And as he basked in the smiles of Félicité, the baker’s wicked 
daughter would laugh in her hollow heart, and the folks of the village 
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would confidentially clap their fingers to their noses, and wink towards 
the tailor. 

For a month or more was Jacques Cocast the blissful Adam of this 
fool’s paradise. For a full month did he breathe Elysium. At length 
the eyes of Jacques Cocast were opened and he saw his forlornness. 
It was the day of a ducasse. In the pride of his heart, and in all the 
glory of his trade, did the hunchback array himself to dance with Fe- 
licite, the baker’s daughter. She had of late been so loving, so Com- 
plying, so tender! The next dance might be at their own wedding. 
At all events, how they would dance on the coming Sunday ! He, the 
hunchback, buoyed by his loving heart, would foot it so lightly, that 
nota blade of grass should bend beneath him—not a dew-drop be scat- 
tered by his mercurial toe. 

The dancers are assembled. The fiddles sound. Jacques Cocast, 
in all the glory of a new suit, burning like a peacock in a conflict of 
colours, and in the triumph of a gladdened soul, advances to lead out 
Félicité, the baker’s daughter. Already be has his hand upon her 
hand, when a gigantic thumb and finger with vice-like power gripes the 
nose of Jacques Cocast, and whirls him from his partner. A laugh 
that drowns the fiddles bursts from the merry-makers. Jacques Cocast 
with lightning in his eyes, and all the blood in his body rushing to 
his nose, looks for his assailant. 

Hercule Grossetéte, a rival of six feet, French measure, with fierce 
eyes, and parrot nose, glaring and protruding from between raven whis- 
kers, with arms a-kimbo, stands before the tailor. Nevertheless, the 
soul of Jacques Cocast is mighty, and he is meditating how he may 
best spring upon the giant, and tear his iron heart from his body, when 
—oh, ye daughters of Eve! oh, ye rosy wickednesses, ye honied poi- 
sons iF élicité, the baker’s daughter, advanced to Hercule, and curt- 
seving, and putting her hand in his—in his hand, yet warm from the 
outraged nose of her doating lover, signified that’ she was ready to 
dance, that she had looked with eyes of favour on the punishment of 
the tailor. Then sank the heart of Jacques Cocast. He quitted the 
scene of his past happiness, and im an agony of despair wandered, a 
very lunatic. 

Foolish Jacques Cocast! Who would pity the despair of a hunch- 
back ? Who compassionate a love- broken heart, if accompanied by over- 
laden shoulders ? What is a beautiful sentiment with a straight-backed, 
comely man, is a thing for a jest, an excellent joke with a hunchback. 
And so, Jacques Cocast, go home. Sleep not in the fields at nights. 
Lie not under the window of the baker’s daughter, and waste not away 
until, as you complain, your head has grown too little for your hat,—but 
up man, and to your comfortable abode. Shave yourself, change your 
linen, rs upon your shop-board, thread your needle, heat your goose, 
and defy love! A friendly Genius whispered some such advice to 
Jacques Cocast, for ere a month had passed, the tailor had once more 
taken to his sober attire, was seated smiling at his work, and if a 
thought of the cruel baker's daughter would sometimes intrude, 
he would banish the unwelcome guest by the very vehemence of 
stitching. 

Months passed away, and the time of drawing for the conscription 
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arrived. Mothers looked anxious—plighted maidens would sigh fre- 
quently and look with tender gaze upon their future husband—the 
young men would laugh, laugh louder than was their wont to hush the 
secret care that preyed upon them. But what was the conscription, 
with the banishment, the danger, the wounds and death combined in 
the word to Jacques Cocast? He was a hunchback. His shoulders 
were exempt by nature from a knapsack. He was not a comely morsel 
for glory ; he was not worthy of the powder and shot bestowed upon 
prettier men. No, he was secure in his deformity ; his heart started 
not at the muttering of the beaten sheepskin. Hence Jacques Cocast, 
without one throb, save for the fate of some old acquaintance, might 
linger about the town hall of the arrondissement, and learn the fortune 
of his fellow villagers. 

The day of drawing came. There was the shriek of triumph as one 
sprang into his mother’s arms—as his sister clung about his neck—as 
his plighted wife, and now their wedding-day was certain—there were 
bursts of joy and tears of happiness as the exempt sprang among the 
crowd ; and there were cries of despair, and sobbings as among breaking 
hearts as the new conscripts told the fate that tore them from their 
homes. 

“Thank God for my hunch !” cried Jacques Cocast, twenty times as 
he saw the wretchedness of the conscript soldier. 

Among those drawn to wear future laurels was Hercule Grossetéte. 
He looked savage as a snubbed ogre; and the baker's beautiful 
daughter hung on his arm, and was crying her heart out, and vowing 
between her sobs, that for the sake of her dear Hercule, she would try to 
live and die a maid: and Hercule with his fancy listening to the whistling 
bullets, smiled vacantly on the magnanimity of Felicité, and bade 
Heaven help her in all her trials. 

And did the heart of Jacques Cocast rejoice at this? By no means 
—he felt no triumph at the calamity of Grossetéte—no pleasure at the 
grief of his fair, false baker’s daughter; but with a gush of gratitude, 
he exclaimed, 

‘* Thank God for my hunch !” 

Hercule Grossetéte went to the wars. Fortune that had heaped such 
obloquy upon the shoulders of Cocast, had fitted Grossetéte for the 
dignity of a grenadier. He quitted the village, left the baker’s daugh- 
ter, and was soon marching, and perhaps, day-dreaming of pillage and 
epaulettes, We know not what struggles Félicité endured to keep her 
pledge to Hercule ; they must have been severe and manifold ; for it 
was at least six months after the departure of her grenadier that she 
wedded the son of the village grocer, the grocer father opportunely 
dying and leaving his stock and business to his only son. All the 
world—that is all the village—believed in the conjugal bliss of the 
grocer and his wife. Pierre Chandelles was so meek, so gentle a 
soul, any woman must be happy with him. 

Again, Félicite was always the sweetest-tempered girl: there had 
been curious tales of her sudden passion, but such tales had been 
trumped up by the ugliest girls of the village. 

Three months had passed since Pierre and Félicité were one; and 
Jacques Cocast—for in the magnanimity of his soul he did not with- 
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draw his custom from Pierre on account of his wife; besides, Pierre’s 
was the only shop in the village—modestly tapped a sou on Pierre’s 
counter, it being the intention of the tailor to dispense that coin in 
bees’-wax. Suddenly there was a noise within; Jacques recognised 
the voice of Feélicité, albeit he had never before heard it at so hich a 

itch. Another minute, and Pierre rushes into the shop followed by 
his wife, who, heedless of the wants of a customer, heedless of the cries 
of her husband, demolished an earthen pipkin a in her hand, 
upon her lord and sovereign’s head. No sheep ever bled with more 


meekness than did Pierre Chandelles the grocer. 
‘¢What did you want?” asked Pierre, with still a vigilant eye to 


business. 

«|’ll call again when your wounds are dressed,” said Jacques Co- 
cast; ‘‘ in the meantime, thank God for my hunch !” 
~ Years went on, and Jacques Cocast gathered about him the small 
comforts of the world, and keeping the spirit of his youth, was blithe 
asa bird. 

One autumn evening, wandering a mile or two on the road from the 
village, and thinking he knew not upon what, Jacques Cocast was sud- 
denly startled in his reflections by a loud voice. 

‘‘ For the love of the saints, if you have it, give me a pinch of 


snuff.” 
The prayer proceeded from a blind soldier, seated on a tree felled 


near the roadside. 

‘** With all my heart,”” cried Cocast. ‘ Here, empty my box.” 

‘* Alas, good sir!” said the soldier, ‘‘ look at me again.” 

Cocast looked and saw that the man had lost both his arms. 

‘* You must, indeed, give me the snuff,” said the soldier. 

‘* With all my heart, I say again,” cried Cocast, and with the most 
delicate care he supplied the nostrils of the mutilated veteran. ‘‘ Good 
Heavens!” suddenly exclaimed Cocast, ‘‘ why you are Hercule Grosse- 
téte.” 

‘‘T am,” answered the soldier. ‘‘ And what have you to say to 
that ?” 

** What!” Jacques Cocast looking at the eyeless, armless victim of 


glory, could only sav, 


“Thank God for my hunch !” 
Almost all men have a hunch of some kind. Let them, with Jacques 


Cocast, thank God for it. 





A TEST OF EQUANIMITY. 


Take a quart bottle of ink,—break it, and try if youcan say “ J¢’s 
all for the best” whilst it’s spoiling your best pantaloons, 


H. 
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PHINEAS QUIDDY; OR, SHEER INDUSTRY. 


By Jonn Poore, Esa. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PAUL PRY,” &c. 
Cuap. XI, 


MORE *f SHEER INDUSTRY”—THE AGONIES OF COMPOSITION—ELEGANT 
EPISTLES. 


“‘ You don’t say so!” exclaimed Quiddy, with an air of the greatest 
astonishment. 

‘¢ Why, what is there about it to astonish you ?” said Grubb; ‘ you 
knew she was going.” 

‘“‘I know she said she’d go,” said Quiddy: “ but I never thought 
she was in earnest. Gone to Aberdeen !” 

“She was not the girl to trifle, that I can tell you,” said Grubb ; 
‘‘she remained not an hour longer than was absolutely necessary to 
‘arrange affairs, and yesterday she went.” 

We must here observe that the conversation into which we have 
rushed abruptly had been commenced on the part of Grubb, in the 
monosyllabic style of which we have already given a specimen. 

‘* Gone to Aberdeen!” again exclaimed Quiddy; and pointing to 
the spot where she stood, when she bade him farewell, he pathetically 
continued—* And it’s only a week ago that there she stood.—Poor 
Janet !—Gone !—And, Mister Grubb, what’s come of the money ?” 

‘«That’s well secured, you may be certain,” replied the attorney, 
‘for I drew’ up the trust-deed—ahem !—and Doctor Mc Squills and 
his bosom-friend, Mr. Davie Mc Endall, the undertaker, are the 
trustees.” 

‘“‘ And she may marry anybody she likes, eh ?” : 

** «Save and except Phineas Quiddy, at present of Cow-lane, Shore- 
ditch, Dealer in snuff and tobacco'—I quote the deed, Mr. Quiddy— 
‘ otherwise the whole of the said sum of—’ ” 

‘“*1 know all that,” said Quiddy, impatiently; ‘ there’s no call for 
your repeating it.” He paused for a moment, and then said, ‘* Trustees ? 
—Ha! Then, I suppose, she only gets the interest of the money after 
all 2” 

‘‘ And upon the interest of a clear five hundred pounds—for old 
Sandy invested his money when stocks were low—she may live very 
comfortably in Aberdeen. The odd sum of thirty-eight pounds seven- 
teen shillings.and nine-pence, she has taken with her for present pur- 
poses.” 

‘‘ Thirty-eight, seventeen, nine,” said Quiddy, musingly : “ and that 
she has taken with her: what a sum for a girl that never knew what it 
was to have a guinea of her own! what widl she ever do with it ?” 

‘‘ She has a notion,” continued Grubb, not noticing Quiddy’s obser- 
vations, “of opening a small shop in the grocery line. By the bye, 
Mc Endall has given her a letter to his sister, who is settled there, and 
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will advise her on the matter; and, should it be thought to her advan- 
tage to do so, the trustees will Jet her have a hundred pounds to set up 
with.” 

‘* A hundred pounds !” eagerly said Quiddy, ‘‘a hundred pounds! 
Grocery-line—nonsense! Let her set up in my line, and send me the 
money, and I'll supply her with stock without a farthing profit.—There ! 
—and that’s acting like an old friend.” 

‘*T don't think Mr. Me Endall (one of the trustees, remember,) 
would consent to that, for his sister’s husband is in that way himself, 
and might not be thankful to him for sending down a rival in trade. 
But now, Mr. Quiddy, if you please, we will return to the business | 


came about.” 
“Oh—ah!” said Quiddy, pretending indifference ; “ the furniture. 


Why, to be sure, I did say I'd take it at a fair valuation, providing as 
how I was allowed time to pay for it: but forty-eight pounds fifteen is 
a mint of money for it.’ 

‘It is 7 nearly double, as you must well know,” replied Grubb. 
‘* And, now, to Jet you into a secret, it was Janet’s earnest wish that 
it should be pe toe to you; but to that Doctor Mc Squills would not 
listen.” 

* Curse Doctor Mc Squills !’’ muttered Quiddy ; ‘‘ what business was 
it of his'n, I should like to know. Besides,” said the ungracious 
varlet, ‘‘ as the girl has got all the money, it was the least she could 
have done. But the fellow never was a friend of mine.” 

‘* }le was so far your friend that, at Janet’s entreaty, he consented to 
let you have it at the value set upon it by your own appraiser (who be- 
tween us, Mr. Q., 1s your intimate friend), and to allow you a twelve- 
month for payment. However, we are willing to let you off the bar- 
gain; in which case we shall clear the things away this afternoon, and 
sell them by auction.” 

‘* Why, no—no,” said Quiddy, with more alacrity than might have 
been expected from a dissatisfied purchaser ; ‘as the things belonged 
to the poor dear departed, J°// have them for her sake.” 

The bargain was instantly concluded, certain papers were signed, and 
Grubb took his leave. Se arcely was he outside the door, “however, 
when he was recalled by Quiddy. 

“Mr. Grubb-—Mr, Grubb—I was near forgetting to say something 
particular.’ 

** Then be quick, if you please, for I am in haste,” said Grubb. 

“Mr. Grubb,” said Quiddy, with a very grave face, *‘ we are all 
mortal.” 

‘*So I have been told,” said Grubb. ‘Is that all you have to 
say /” 

‘** No; but as I was saying, as we are all mortal, I should like to know 
what comes of all that money if poor Janet should die ?” 

‘* She may bequeath it in any manner she likes,” replied the other ; 
muttering as he went away, ‘“ The rapacious, unfeeling brute !” 

‘That's all I wanted to know,” said Quiddy ; and then thought to 
himself,—«* I wonder whether Aberdeen is a healthy place.” 

It is an odd fact that, on that very evening, Quiddy sent to Mr. 
Rob’em, the appraiser, an old- fashioned mahogany escritoire, of which, 
in the course of his survey, the latter had expressed a very significant 
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admiration; and, three days afterwards, Quiddy sold a quantity of 
articles which to him were useless (but which chiefly had been the par- 
ticular favourites of the ‘ poor dear departed”) for a trifle more than 
he was to pay for the whole. And here again, the gains were, of course, 
the result of ‘* sheer industry.” 

Quiddy being now all alone in the business, ordered to be painted in 
large letters over his door, ‘‘ Quippy anp Co.”—the visionary Co, 
appearing to give respectability, breadth, and stability to his concern ; 
and being also alone in the house, which he found too large for his own 
purposes—for, his small establishment, consisting of a small cheap boy, 
who assisted him in the shop, and a smaller and cheaper girl, who sup- 
plied the place which Janet had vacated by accepting certain Hundreds 
more substantial than the Chiltern—he exhibited in his window a 
notice of ** Lodgings to Let.” Quiddy did not in addition to this an- 
nouncement put an advertisement into the ‘* Times,” but the gossips, 
male and female, of the neighbourhood, served him quite as well: for, 
“Why, if Mr. Quiddy isn’t letting his first floor!” ran from one to 
another of them with the rapidity of wild-fire—the circumstance occu- 
pying their thoughts and conversation till displaced by some other 
local event of equal importance. The fortunate consequence to our 
hero of the determination to disencumber himself of the superfluous 
portions of his mansion, we shall presently see: in the mean time, be- 
hold him in the mental agony of bringing forth a letter. 

It was ten o’clock, his household had retired to rest, and the shop (or 
the divan, as it would be termed in these march-of-intellect days, of 
which one remarkable, but anomalous characteristic is the love of 

calling things by their wrong names) was closed, In solitude and si- 
lence, at the table in the old back parlour, sat Quiddy. Before him 
lay a sheet of paper, on which he was looking with ‘* lack-lustre eye ;” 
at his side was a small dictionary, ready to act as an auxiliary in case 
of any important emergency ; in one hand he held a pen, the feather- 
end of which he was sedulously nibbling, whilst the other hand was 
occasionally employed in the inspiring process of scratching his head. 
He had been thus engaged for some time; and it must be confessed 
that he had composed the opening portion of his epistle with consider- 
able facility, that portion consisting of the words, ‘*‘ Dear Janet: 
But, as it will sometimes happen to the best-intentioned letter-writers, 
there he stuck. At leagth, after many mighty throes, the ‘* cunning 
epistle”’ (to use an antiquated phrase in its modern sense) appeared, in 
matter and form following—the orthographical errors occurring, con- 
trary to custom, in the shorter words, for which the writer trusted to 
the fidelity of his own memory ; w hilst in ev ery case of doubt, respect- 
ing those of startling dimensions, that is to say, of three or more 
i he prudently referred for information to his friend, little 

ntick :— 


‘* Dear Janet, 

« This comes open to find you saif a rivd and in good helbt as i can 
not say it leafs Me. It is impossible to describ how lonesum I feal— 
and feal more greaft than ever that the poor dear departed is gor to a 
better plaice, witch I wish it was the contrary, but it is no use to wish 
a Bout them as is ded. But when Mr. Grub come to Me to settel a 
x 2 
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Bout the furniture 4 days a go it all most brock MyJart to hear you 
was set of and not come to tak a Leaf off your selene and BEsT 
frend tho i rejice in your good forting and that is sum consolation, tho 
they have bean uncommon ard with mea Bout the furniture, tho’ it was 
ther dooty to get the hist price they could for you, as it was your pro- 
pitty and as it is for your advantage I dont complane but rejice in it for 
your sack tho it is raythur hard in them upon a young Beginer. Mr, 
Grub did not say 1 word to Me as to how your afairs is arraingt” 
{Didn't he!] ** but ast sapos your littel safeings was run a way with for 
your expencis to Abbydin” [!] ‘Cand as i sapos your trusteas wont 
give you no money as long as they can help itso if so be you want 20 
or 30 pound for any thing” [¢ ‘onsiderate and disinterested! 82. 17s. 9d. 
he could have added] “i will lend it you to, pay me when you lik 
without interest tho when ever you get such a sum from them i would 
advise you to put it out to interest to sum old friend you can trust 
as it is not saif to keep so much money a Bout you in a strange 
contry[!] And now Janet i havea word of frenly advis to give you 
witch is to set up in sum way off biznis that is if you air resolve to stay 
ware you air and i should recommend my line as i can stand your frend 
most disinterested as i would suply you with stock at prim cost as far 
as a 100 pound without charging you a farething proffit to pay me 
when you cann and if this is not being a disinterested frend i dont 
no what is, but you can not expec nothing less from your 
‘true and disinterested frend 
“ till deth 
“ PrinEAs Quippy.”’ 


“ P.S.—As this isa nydee jist cum into my ed dont rite to no Boddy 

in London a Bout it whatsomever and dont you be advised by strangurs 
in Abbydin against what i say who is ni turally your oldest frend and a 

brother i may say s9 rite to me by return. 

‘T open this agin to say dont rite my advis to no Boddy here and 
dont trust to straingurs who is naturally interested [to purswad you not 
to open in thare line In opposition to them] to advis you more for thazr 
eood than youern as it stands to reson in course, and not like your dis- 


interested old frend 
“?.@” 


The words between brackets Quiddy carefully erased, and substituted 
for them those that follow—rec ollecting that they betrayed a greater 
knowledge of Janet’s conte mplate -d arrangements than was at all con- 
sistent with his innocent profe ssions of ignorance in the matter. 

The letter was folded, wafered, and sealed with his arms (his heraldic 
distinctions being at that time simply the impression of the thumb of his 
right hand), and addressed to ‘* Miss Gray, at Mr. Sweenie’s, Queen- 
street, Aberdeen.’ 

The epistle from the gentleman to the lady was crossed on the road 
by one from the lady to the gentieman. 

‘A letter already,” thought Quiddy, as he looked at that which the 
Pines had just delivered to him; “ why she can't have received mine 
yet. Double—and post-paid! I'll be hanged if she hasn’t some 
favour to ask of me, or she wouldn’t be such a tool as to do that. Well 
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let’s see what it may be. If it don’t cost nothing and an’t very trouble- 
some I'll oblige her: it can’t do me no harm in ¢thaé case.” 

The letter was short and simple (at which Phineas was not sorry), 
containing nothing more than the following words—and a twenty-pound 
bank-note—at which Phineas was very glad. 


“ Mr. Quiddy, 

“ AsI have rot to Doctor Mc Squills agreble to promis to let him 
no I arivt here saf and well last nit [ thot you mit tak it onkind if I 
did not let you no too. I op you will not refus what I send as I have 
got a gradil moor mony than I no what to doo with and you was not left 
any mony atall in the will tho you had bin in the fammaly longer then 
me sol look upon it like as your doo—yet praps its rong of me to 
queschin what my kind missis thot rite to do—and if you refus it you 
will mak me very onappy. Ples not to tel Doctor Mc Squills about 
what I send you as he might be angry with me for it, and praying God 
to make you good and appy 

**] remain 
“ Janer Gray.” 

‘“* Pocrips.—Ples be sure you ‘don’t tell Doctor Mc Syuills, nor 

nobody else.” 


We do not expect that these letters will ever be honoured with a 
niche in the collection of ‘* Elegant Epistles :” we give them merely as 
illustrative of the minds and characters of their writers: the one, hy- 
pocritical, tortuous, designing, and self-interested; the other generous 
and simple, truthful and direct. Quiddy’s commentary on the letter 
of his fair correspondent may serve as a further illustration of these 
points. 

‘“‘ Well,” thought he, gloating on the unexpected treasure; ‘ well, 
this 7s luck! = It is very kind of her, to be sure—and yet, she owns 
it’s no more than my due;—no more it is, considering all things ;—and 
she says herself, she should not have known what to do with it, so she is 
none the worse for sending it tome. And, as she says, moreover, it 
would make her very unhappy if I refuse it, why, I'll keep it. Now, I 
wonder whether she got my letter before she wrote this. No, she 
couldn’t. In the first place, there wasn’t time; in the next, if she 
had, she wouldn’t have given me the money out and out, when I only 
hinted to her to let me take care of it for her. Besides, she takes no 
notice of what I said about her setting up in business, or of my hints 
about the furniture. Well,”’ continued he, rubbing his hands with de- 
light, ‘* considering what she has done before she has received it, all 
that will be sure to take with her afterwards: for 1 took uncommon 
pains with that letter, and an uncommon clever one it certainly was. 
As to what Mr. Grubb said about her wanting them to let me have the 
furniture for nothing, that wasn’t true, or she would have taken good 
care to write me of it, for nobody likes to hide their candle under a 
bushel.—Now, come, I'll acknowledge the receipt of this at once, and 
then that’s done with,” 

Of this letter, which was precisely such a one as might be expected 
from the writer, and which, amongst other things, declared his heroic 
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resolution to ke ep what she had sent him, rather than make her unhappy, 
we give merely the— 


“PS. Asi would not get you into trubble upon no a Count, you 
may trust to my oner I never wil mention a syllable to Doster 
Me Squills nor nobody in the world, nor about anything you ever send 
met a futur. ‘“ 


A post or two afterwards brought another letter from Janet, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of Quiddy’s first; and which, gratefully and un- 
affectedly thanking him for his advice and kind offers of assistance and 
service, concluded by informing him that in all matters of importance 
to her, she considered herself bound to act ac cording to the directions 
of her trustees. There being no invitation to Quiddy to continue the 
correspondence, but, on the contrary, a cold intimation that, if at any 
future time she should have anything to say (which he pleasingly in- 
terpreted into send), she would write to him: he, now knowing the re- 
solution and sincerity of Janet’s character, felt his ‘* uncommon clever 
letter” to be a failure (so far as its objects were concerned), and could 
only lament that so much fine epistolary talent should have been 
wasted. 


Cuar. XII. 


OUR HERO TAKES A LODGER, A STEP WHICH IN ITS RESULTS MAY 
PROVE TO HIS ADVANTAGE—COUNTRY LIFE TO A THOROUGH LON- 
DONER—A NEW VIEW OF ‘* SHEER INDUSTRY” OPENED—A DIGRES- 
SION TOUCHING THE PREVALENT HABIT OF SMOKING. 


Ir may, perchance, be within the memory of that oblivious personage 
whose testimony is usually invoked to prove that he remembers nothing 
of such or such an event; or, that, to the best of his forgetfulness, the 
occurrence of yesterday stands without a parallel—(we mean ** the 
oldest inhabitant,” whose memory, for the reason that he is the oldest, 
may naturally be somewhat the worse for wear)—he may, peradventure, 
remember some solitary instance of the ‘taking in and doing for’ a 
single gentleman, leading, in the end, to the great benefit of the ad- 
venturer, 

Scarcely had Quiddy exhibited his placard of ‘“ Lodgings to Let,” 
when he received an offer for their occ upation. 

The applicant, Mr, Lickpenny, who for many years had lived in the 
neighbourhood, was a widower of sixty (for he had lately buried his 
wife); and who, having saved some hundreds of pounds, and possess- 
ing, besides, that negative, but (by some people considered) inesti- 
mable treasure, ‘neither chick nor child,” had retired from his business 
of a shoemaker. He was a spare, pale man, with a slight tendency to 
pulmonary consumption ; and of a mild, meek disposition, as Is not un- 
frequently the case with members of those soothing crafts, of which 
his, we believe, is considered to be one. Having looked around the 
rooms, examined the cupboards and other conveniences, and cast an 
eye over the furniture that remained in them, he took a seat, and thus 
began :— 
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“ The apartments are not over-furnished, Mr. Q.” 

““Why—no,” said Quiddy, timidly—for he had dispossessed them 
of almost every article which was not absolutely indispensable to the 
merest convenience. 

“ ]’m a quiet man, and don’t require much,” continued Lickpenny ; 
‘so if you will consider that circumstance in the rent, why, perhaps, 
we may come together, Mr, Q,” 

‘* Well, well,” said Quiddy, in a tone and manner intended to be in- 
dicative of his disposition to treat with fairness and liberality, ‘‘ I dare 
say we shan’t fall out about that.” 

This phrase being the usual preliminary of a hardly-contested bar- 
gain, there was, of course, a good deal of haggling on both sides; mn 
which encounter the tobacconist had unquestionably the better of the 
shoemaker. In the end, however, the parties came to a mutual under- 
standing, and Mr, Lickpenny promised to take possession of the lodg- 
ings on the evening of that day. Quiddy scribbled a sort of agreement, 
which the other contracting party having willingly signed, he deposited 
it safely in his pocket. 

‘And now, Mr. L.,” said Quiddy, “as we have clenched the nail, 
let me ask how it was you didn’t settle in the country. The whole 
neighbourhood said you intended todo so; and I can’t help thinking it 
would have been a pleasanter thing for you than coming back to Cow- 
lane again, where you have lived all your life—'specially now you're your 

own master.” 

‘* As to my being my own master now, Mr. Q., I don’t exactly un- 
derstand what you mean,” said Lickpenny, evidently not relishing the 
implication conveyed in Quiddy’s concluding observation: ‘‘ I always 
was my own master; for though my poor, dear, lost angel of a wife 
did sometimes—but that’s neither here or there. I suppose, all you 
mean is that, as1’m now out of business, I—” 

“* Exactly so,” said Quiddy. 

“*T'll tell you how it is, Mr. Q.,” continued the other. “ A man who 
has passed a Lunnun life all his days, has but a dull time of it when 
he comes to settle down in the country. I've tried it, and it won’t 
do. No,no; habit’s habit. After slaving in my shop six days of the 
week, it used to be a great pleasure to me to go out two or three miles 
into the country, on the Sunday. Then, when rambling about the 
fields, without seeing so much as a row of houses—aye—sometimes for 
as long as five minutes together, and drinking in the fresh air, as one 
may say, I used to think that if ever I should get rid of the turmoil of 
business, a country life would be the life for me! Well;—as soon as 
I'm a free man, I take a lodging at Islington—and what can be more 
rural! for there’s Pocock’s Fields, Barnsbury Park, and—. Well; I 
ramble about from morning till night, having nothing else to do, and 
thinking I should never be tired of it; but, after the first two or three 
weeks, I sigh to be among my busy haunts again.” 

‘* I] never knowed you'd got an aunt,” said Quiddy, innocently. 

Without noticing the interruption, the other continued :-— " 

‘“‘ And, then, when a rainy day happened tocome! O Mr. Q.! 
(with more of a groan than a sigh), ‘‘a rainy day in the country to a 
Lunnuner! And then, the Sunday! Formerly, when Sunday came 
it was my holiday: I used to go somewhere into the country :-—now, 
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had nowhere to go—I was in the country. I declare to you, Mr. Q., 
that one Sunday, after dinner, I walked up to Shoreditch, by way of 
change, and passed the whole afternoon in strolling about the empty 
streets in this neighbourhood—and a great relief it was tome. Tarts 
are tarts, and very nice things in their way they are, and not a boy but 
likes them; but ’prentice him to a pastrycook, and give him nothing 
but tarts from one week’s end to another—! So is the country to a 
thoroughbred Lunnuner, Mr. Q.—a sort of heaven to visit, but a 
place quite the contrary to live in. I've tried it, I tell you, and know 
it.” 

This truth, tested in the present case by an experiment on a small 
and humble scale, will be acknowledged (though perhaps unwillingly) 
by many a man who, retired from an exciting profession, an active 
employment, or a busy trade, has betaken himself to some distant 
sylvan retreat, where, instead of becoming that which he had fondly 
hoped to be, but for which habit has disqualified him—a happy country- 
gentleman—he soon finds himself to be a mere discontented gentle- 
man in the country. The success of the experiment is the exception ; its 
failure the rule. Some, like Lickpenny, or like honest, good-humoured 
Frank Townly, the retired tea-broker, will confess this :— 

‘* Nice place this, eh ?” said Frank to a friend who went to pay him 
a Christmas visit at his retreat in Somersetshire. ‘* Charming place— 
ha! ha! ha!—mean to sell it. Famous hunting, fine fishing, capital 
shooting—but that’s all. Tried it, but no go—ha! ha! ha! See 
here,”’ continued he, pointing to an almanac, and reading from it, 
‘«« Twenty-first of December, shortest day’—no such thing here—but 
that’s a town almanack—ha! ha! ha! In the country we have long 
days, and longer, and the longest; but for the last two years and six 
months, out of the mortal three years that here I’ve been, I have seen 
no such thing as ashort one, ha! ha! ha! Mean to sell it—advertise 
it as the property of a gentleman about to retire to London-——ha! ha! 
ha! Use is second nature: have found that out. Hills ?—give me 
Cornhill. Gardens ?—give me Covent-Garden. No, no; no go, this, 
for an old London bird iike me—ha! ha! ha!” 

Some are ashamed to confess the disappointment which they really 
feel, and (like the foxin the fable, who had lost his tail and endeavoured, 
by expatiating on the beauty and advantage of being without one, to in- 
duce his fellow foxes to dock theirs), would entice others to follow 
their example. These remind one of the anecdote of the old French 
Marquis and the chimney-sweeper who, in the first French Revolution, 
were going in the same cart to the guillotine. The Marquis, with 
tranquil dignity, was taking his snulf as composedly as if he had been 
going to a levee at the Tuileries; while the sweep was howling and 
screaming in a manner which made it tolerably clear that he did not 
altogether relish his journey. 

‘**Mais, Monsieur,” politely said the Marquis, ‘‘ si ca ne vous ar- 
range pas, au moins n’en degoitez pas les autres.” 

So is it with them: they are unwilling to “* dégodter les autres.” 

To return,—Alter musing for a minute or two, Lickpenny ex- 
claimed— 

‘Mr. Q., athought strikes me! I'm not as young as I was the day 
I came into the world by a good sixty years. For the greater part of 
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that time I was a fag; and now, having had the good luck to get out of 
business, and the misfortune to bury my poor angel of a wife, why, 
I’ve ncthing to think of but pleasure, and how to make myself happy 
and comfortable for the rest of my days—and high time I should. 
I’ve enough to live on, and have neither chick nor child. Now—I 
hate trouble, I know nothing about housekeeping—that was always 
my poor angel’s affair—and don’t want the care of it, if Idid. What 
say you? Couldn’t we contrive that 1 should board with you ?” 

‘¢ In course, Mr. L., you mean by paying for it ?”—said Quiddy, 
cautious to prevent the possibility of any misunderstanding on the sub- 
ject. 

‘“‘In course,” replied the other. 

“Why,” said Quiddy, who, by a moment’s reflection, saw that he 
might gain some advantage from the arrangement—* Why, Mr. L., 
I don’t see why not. Anything is to be done for money. Besides, Mr. 
L., where one can eat, two can eat—that’s my maxim.” 

‘* And an excellent maxim it is,” said Lickpenny ; dryly adding— 
‘‘always supposing there’s enough to eat, Mr. Q., and that the second 
likes what is provided.” 

‘* In course,” again said Quiddy—* as he pays for it.” 

‘* You'd find me easy to please, Mr. Q. : notwithstanding I own that 
I’m partial to having my own way. 1 always—that’s to say, generally 
—had it even in my poor dear angel’s time—in reason, 1 mean in rea- 
son; and now that I’m gutfe my own master, have enough to live on, 
and have neither chick nor child, as 1 said before, why— Come, Mr. 
Q.; what say you as to terms ?” 

The repeated allusion to his having neither chick nor child, although 
perhaps uttered by the speaker without any particular intention, did 
not pass unheeded by Quiddy. 

‘‘Oh! as to terms,” said the latter; ‘‘why, as I said before, we 
sha’n’t fall out about them.” 

And, as before, there ensued a sharpish discussion ; though, on the 
part of the tobacconist, certain trifling concessions were granted more 
readily than in the previous instance. At length all points were 
arranged, even to the exchanging of the small serving-maid for one of 
rather larger growth, who should be capable of adding to her other 
duties that of cook to the establishment. 

And now, behold we Mr. L. domiciled with Mr. Q., where for the 
present we will leave him, 


It happened about this time, that, one Sunday afternoon, Quiddy, in 
the course of his rambles among the more rural and sequestered spots 
of Bethnal-green, observed a small patch of ground (enclosed within 
four walls, having a door at one angle) which was to be let. What 
was its original purpose we know not. Quiddy walked around it, and 
around it, looked at it again and again, and fell into a deep medi- 
tation. 

‘The very thing,” he said, as he slowly walked homewards; “‘ the 
very thing.” And early next morning he was with the proprietor of 
the small patch of ground, of whom he presently agreed to rent it. 

Now for what purpose could Quiddy possibly want that small patch 
of ground at Bethnal-green? It was too small to build upon to any 
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advantage, nor was Quiddy suspected of a taste for gardening. As for 
flowers, he never ‘* saw what good they were of,” and daisies end but- 
tercups, he thought, were of no other use, and grew for no other pur- 
pose, than to afford to idlers in the fields the amusement of knocking 
their heads off. Now, we are not of that super-refined sect of philo- 
sophers who hold it to ‘be sinful to pluck a flower; or (to adopt their 
silly jargon)** commit floricide,” because *‘ for anything we are convinced 
of to the contrary, flowers may he susceptible of pain :”’ as soon should 
we abstain from the eating of gooseberry-tart from a horror of being an 
accessory after the fact to the crime of berricide, by the wilful and 
malicious baking of live gooseberries in a pie. Notwithstanding, we 
consider a love of flowers to be, in most cases, indicative of a kindly 
and gentle disposition and a refined taste, as the dislike or disregard 
of them is, to a certain degree, evidence of coarseness and brutality. To 
repeat his own witty saying, the only flower Mr, Q. ever cared for was 
a boiled cauliflower. For what purpose, then, cou/d he have hired that 
little patch of ground ? 

No sooner had Quiddy taken possession of his smali demain, than he 
caused to be erected in one corner of ita drying kiln, whilst the re- 
mainder he planted with dock and cabbages. 

And, whatthen? Why, not very long alterwards there appeared in 
his window a sheet of paper, on which he had inscribed with his own 
hand—tor, although he did not pretend to spell like a dictionary, and 
was somewhat loose in his syntax, he wrote a good round hand, which, 
in his jocose way, he was wont to boast, a blind man might read as 
well without spectacles as with— 


QUIDDY AND CO. 
HAS JEST IMPORTERD 
A SMALL QANNTITTY OF 


RALE HAVANY SEGARS. 


The lower part of the sheet was ornamented with a swan, which he 
had Hourished without once taking his pen from the paper! This work 
of art might however have passed with great credit tor a goose, or a 
duck, or, indeed, for almost any other bird; but as he intended 
to represent a swan, and a swan, moreover, he chose to call it, why, 
a swan let it be. 

Oh! prescribe to the fastidious a gentle course of albums and of 
scrap-books, and, like us, how tolerant would they become ! ~ 

The habit of cigar-smoking was not then, as it is at present, common 
to one in fifty of the gentlemen, and twenty in every score of the black- 
guards of London. The h: irlequinade trick of, Presto! transforming 
dirty, squalid Swallow-street into one of the most splendid thorough- 
fares* perhaps in the world, had not yet been performed ; and that 
splendid thoroughfare not then existing, it may be proved, by the 
simplest logical process, that it could not have been infested nightly, 
and almost daily, as it now ts, by foreign couriers, valets de place, and 





* We mean Regent street: —this for the benefit of country folks. 
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low gamblers—the refuse, in short, of all countries—each one mus- 
tachioed, be-whiskered, and be-tipped ; his hands, when not in another 
person's pockets, thrust into his own; his arms a-kimbo; his lank and 
greasy hair falling over his shoulders, and a cigar stuck in a corner of 
his mouth, 

We stop to make a remark, That the nasty fellows we have de- 
scribed should be considered as ‘the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form” by the lowest class of London clerks and shopmen (and the 
remark applies to the lowest class alone) does not much astonish us, 
for even monkeys imitate best that which is most extravagant. But 
that they should be adopted as models for imitation in dress, appear- 
ance, aud manner, by any gentleman does astonish us very greatly 
indeed. And it is singular that it should be only amongst English 
gentlemen, who justly enjoy the reputation of being the truest and 
finest gentlemen in Europe, that a fashion should occasionally prevail 
of imitating the common and the vulgar. Some years ago, the lan- 
guage, manners, and appearance, nay, the very habits of staze-coach 
drivers, were the mode with many of them; and so far was this car- 
ried, that a certain one is said to have injured a fine set of teeth by 
causing a hole to be bored between two of the front, in order to 
enable him to spit to as great a distance, and in as knowing a way, as 
Dick (somebody) the Oxford coachman. This fashion, however, was 
less offensive than that which has occasioned this digression, because 
it was confined to a comparatively small number, and could not, like 
it, be carried at all times into most places. 

Once upon a time, when dress and good-manners were more ob- 
served in public places than they are at present, Lord Chesterfield 
thanked a gentleman who came in boots and spurs into a box at the 
theatre, in which were some ladies, for his polite consideration in 
having left his horse at the door. We know not exactly that we 
ought to thank one who comes into company, reeking with the stale 
fumes of tobacco, for having left his cigar behind him: the fresh odour 
of the latter might probably be the more agreeable. 

The habit of cigar-smoking, we have said, was not then so common as 
at present: pipes were used—(pardon this display of antiquarian 
research, but we are not yet dubbed F.S.A.)—and smoking, in any 
way, was practised by men only. As for the silly hobbledehoys, who 
may now be seen swaggering about the streets, and with an assumed 
air of manhood, puffing their filthy smoke into the face of every one 
they meet, they would just have been whipped for the offence and 
sent to bed without their suppers. And here, for the benefit of any 
future inquirer into the origin of popular phrases, let us record that to 
these disgusting precocities was first applied—*‘ Does your mother 
know you're out ?” 

Notwithstanding these seeming impediments to any considerable sale 
of his real Havannah cigars, Quiddy did, in fact, dispose of them both 
largely and rapidly. He had certain customers whom he particularly fa- 
voured ; and, when he had a commodity which he could * conscientiously 
recommend as being prime,” he would let them have it at a price very 
little above that which he would have charged for an inferior article. 
So was it with his real Havannals. 
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‘This I can recommend,” would he say: ‘I imported it myself. 
You know it is only the very best tobacco that is made into cigars : it’s 
almost a sin to chop it up for the pipe; but, as you are an ‘old cus- 
tomer, I don’t mind letting you have half-a- pound for only threepence 
more th: in you pay for what you usually smoke.” 

Then, the much- obliged customer, taking a whiff, would—like many 
a pretended connoisseur smacking his lips at a glass of detestable rasp- 
berry-juice just brought from the nearest tavern, and, which his kind 
entertainer is sorry to assure him (and he does so with a sigh) is nearly 
the last of the small, but choice, batch which he himself received direct 
from Laffitte’s—give a knowing shake of the head and frankly acknow- 
ledge, ‘* Well, this is something like!” 

It was a curious coincidence that, in proportion as the sale of the 
“*real Havannah” increased, the visits of Quiddy to his sinall patch 
of ground became more frequent; while the amount of his purchases 
at the house of Pigtle and Chor, the wholesale tobacconists in Bishops- 
gate-street, diminished. Now and then, too, would he be so fortunate 
as to reccive a small quantity of Virginia, or other tobacco, of a“ very 
superior quality "—in the raising of which, it might be pleasing to him 
to reflect that those first cousins to monkeys, and our brethren, the 
negroes, had not been very severely overtasked. So thriving, indeed, 
had his ‘trade become, that, for the convenience, to say nothing of the 
dignity of the thing, he soon opened an account with Messrs. Spec, 
Smasher, and Straw, the bankers. 

O rare ‘ sheer industry 1” 


Cuar. XIII. 


OUR HERO'S RENEVOLENCE INCREASES——-AN INGENIOUS EXPEDIENT FOR 
LENDING MONEY TO GREAT ADVANTAGE THOUGH AT FAIR LEGAL 
INTEREST—BY DINT OF DISINTERESTED ATTENTION TO HIS LODGER 
HME GETS INTO HIS FAVOUR—NEWS FROM JANET, 


As his capital increased, Quiddy was enabled to extend the sphere of 
his benevolence. He could now accommodate with loans a greater 
number of his friends, and to a larger amount. He had long aban- 
doned the practice with which he had started in his financial career, of 
lending insignificant sums to his poorer customers: the profit was not 
commensurate with the trouble. He would now succour a distressed 
tradesman with the loan of a hundred, or even two hundred pounds; 
always taking care to receive such ‘security as should render the 
smallest loss an impossibility, and cautiously abstaining from the 
receipt of one single farthing beyond the legal interest. But he had in 
one corner of his shop a package, very neatly made ‘up, and easily 
portable, containing a gross of small, tin, snuff-canisters, the real 
value of which was about just as many pence. In all his loans 
this one single packag e played a prominent part, for it was always 
given as a portion of the amount, varying from a fifth to a fourth, 
according to circumstances; as for instance :— 

“You want a hundred pounds,” he would say; ‘* very well, you 
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shall have it, and I shall take at the rate of five per cent interest—no 
more. But I cannot let you have the whole sum in cash: you must 
receive twenty-pounds’-worth of canisters, in part.’ 

This arrangement being perfectly well understood by the accommo- 
dated party, he would pocket eighty pounds in money (minus the ine 
terest) and carry away the little package as the representative of the 
remainder. Having walked half way down the street, he would return, 
and innocently inquire whether Mr. Quiddy happened to want a gross 
of tin canisters; and the latter answering in the affirmative, the vendor 
would receive a few shillings in payment for them, They would then 
be restored to their place, there to remain till again required for a 
similar purpose. And thus had Quiddy the eratific: ition of reflecting 
that, by this benevolent aid, was the inevitable ruin of an unfortunate 
tradesman delayed till a few weeks later. 

It is by no means certain that Phineas Quiddy was the originator of 
this ingenious method of ** cheating the devil.” We recollect in Paris 
a young French officer of the body-guard coming one evening into a 
room full of company, gay and laughing, and ‘holding a mouse-trap 
above his head.—** Qui en veut des souriciéres 2?” cried he; ** Who 
wants any mouse-traps? I have just been raising five thousand francs : 
and my arabe [the French cant-word for an usurer] has debited me 
with one thousand for as many mouse-traps. He has given me this 
one for present use, and is to supply me with the other nine-hundred- 


and ninety-nine, as | may occasionally want them,” 


Quiddy and his lodger had gone on very comfortably together for 
several weeks, and the latter had frequently expressed his perfect sa- 
tisfaction at the manner in which he was treated ; and well he might 
for Quiddy’s deference to his wants and wishes (sometimes to his own 
inconvenience, and, occasionally, a di/tle to his cost) was surprising. 
How was this to be accounted for? Was it that he was becoming less 
intensely selfish than heretofore, or that a single spark of generosity 
had found its way into his bosom? Could he have been influenced by 
Lickpenny’s occasional allusions to his misfortune of ‘ having neither 
chick nor child ;” or, by the circumstance that Lickpenny himself was 
(to use Quiddy’s expression) an unnatural son,” so that, should he 
die intestate, there would be no legal representatives to claim his 
property, which, moreover, was all funded? Of this last fact, together 
with its amount (about eighteen hundred pounds) he had, by. some 
indirect means, become informed; but he always carefully ‘concealed 
from his lodger his knowledge of it. 

One evening when they were smoking their pipes together, Quiddy, 
with some abruptness, expressed his wonder at never having known a 
relative of Lickpenny’s to visit him, and inquired whether he. had any. 

After some hesitation, Lickpenny, adopting a periphrastic and cir- 
cumlocutory form of words of exquisite delicacy, replied :— 

“ T'll tell you how it is, Mr.Q. You must know it was not till after 
I had popped my head into the world, that my father and mother hap- 
pened to recollect that, somehow or erher, they had quite forgot to get 
married; and, as they both died very shortly afterwards, why, there 
wasn’t time for them to repair the omission. Now, it is probably owing 
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to that circumstance that, properly speaking, as my lawyer says, I 
never had any relatives at all.” 

‘It is a thousand pities you haven’t a son,” said Quiddy. ‘“*T don’t 
mean a mere boy; that would be more plague than pleasure ; ; but a 
young man of—of about my age, like: it would be a great comfort to 
you, at your time of life.’ 

‘That's all a chance, Mr. Q.; it might be, or it might not: all 
would depend mh hisconduct. Yet I own I sometimes feel the want 
of one.” 

‘* Not so much since you have been here, I hope, for I try all I can 
to make you happy and comfortable.—I savy, Mr. L. " ” continued he, 
with a simper; ‘*it’s very odd, but one can’t help one’s feelings, you 
know; but, real! y—really, 1 do somehow feel for you at _— for all 
the world dike ason. Idare s say you will laugh at me for it; but I 
always was a very great fool about my feelings.” 

Atiectionate creature ! 

“TI don’t see anything to laugh at,” said the other; ‘*on the con- 
ays I take it very kind of you; and, to say the truth, I have a sort 

f liking fur you: you are attentive to me; you treat me well, 
and” 

“ And quite disinterested, that you must know,” said Quiddy, inter- 
rupting bim: ‘it isn’tas if—” 

‘“<Tf what?” 

“Whi, as T said, when I was told it by sonebody, just after you 
came to live here—‘ It was the best thing he could do,’ says I, ‘to 
sink all his money m an annuity for his own life, seeing as how he has 
got nobody to leave it to; he gets a better income by it, and the old 
gentleman is right to take care of Number One. And then,’ says I, 
‘when he’s gone, all’s gone: so he’s in no fear of people pretending to 
like him for what they may get. If, indeed, he had children of his 
own, or anybody at all he cared about, it would have been a different 
matter,’ Says 1: ‘then he would have made a will, for it’s a vreat 
comfort to know what is to become of one’s money after one is dead 
and gone.’ ; 

* Mr. Q.,” said Lickpenny, ‘* I don’t know who may have told you 
that, but J can tell you—”’ 

He checked himself, and paused—knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, and looking into his tobacco-box, which he found to be empty. 

‘But what, Mr. L.?” inquired Quiddy, drawing a little closer to 
the old man. 

That I want some tobacco,” was the reply. 

Quiddy went into the shop, and filled the box. 

‘**And now, Mr. L..” said he, as he resumed his seat and returned 
the box, ** you must do me a favour—I have often thought of asking it, 
but I have been afraid of offending you. It actually goes to my heart 
to charge you for your little modicums of snuff and tobacco—it isn’t 
pleasant between friends. Now vou must allow me, for the future, to 
fill your boxes for you in a friendly way; or=there’s the shop, and 
you have only to help yourself whenever you please—the real Havan- 
nah or anything you choose. Now, will you, Mr.L.? It’s no object 
out of such a quantity, indeed it a’n’t. 
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‘Why, really, Mr. Q., that is very handsome of you, but, indeed— 
Well—lI take your offer r: there will always be some way or other of 
making the matter up.” 

‘* Don't talk of that, or you'll hurt my feelings. I wouldn’t have 
you think me selfish or interested, for, whatever that Doctor Mc Squills 
may say, if I have a good quality at all, itis that{— By the bye, 
what were you a-going to say just now, Mr, L. 2” 

““ Ay, w ho informed vou, that I—” 

‘Oh, about the annuity ! Why it was—no, it wasn’t, neither—and 
really I can’t recollect.’ 

“Well, it is of no consequence,” said Lickpenny, dropping the sub- 
ject, which was not afterwards resumed. 

e a * * co 

‘Bill for payment, sir; forty-eight fifteen,” said a banker’s clerk, 
who entered the shop one morning, and drew from a large, black-lea- 
thern pocket-book, of plethoric appearance, one of those oblong slips 
of paper, whose insultingly ironical ‘* Please to pay,” means, as autho- 
ritatively as a command of the Sultan Mahomet Fuz— pay whether 
it please you or no.” O the insidious, the wicked, mock-humility 
of these things ! 

“Ay, J know,” said Quiddy, slowly and sulkily taking his cash- 
box from a small iron closet in a corner of the shop; ‘I know: for 
the furniture. A twelvemonth soon comes round, but I’m prepared for 
it. [All this he muttered while counting out notes to the amount.] I 
could give you a check on my banker—for | keeps a banker, Mister— 
but I suppose you'd as soon take cash. The cursed old Jezebel ! and 
that artful, legacy-hunting young devil! I did think she’d have let me 
off paying [ey the rotten ‘old sticks, when the time came round—it’s 
the least she could have done. Not that 1 care much about it, for, 
thank my stars, the money's no great objectto me. Only I should have 
vally’d it just for the look of the thing. Howsever, it’s a very hard 
case—very! a regular grievance, I may say. I'll tell you the rights 
of it, and be judged by you, Mister.” 

The latter part of this speech was delivered while Quiddy, with his 
back towards the banker’s clerk, was engaged in replacing his cash- 
box in the iron closet, and carefully locking the latter; and, during 
this time the clerk (having taken the money and receipted the bill, and, 
as is not unlikely, having: something of more importance to attend to 
than Quiddy’s “ grievances”’) had left the house. 

“ Well, that’s what I call vastly polite,” muttered Quiddy, on per- 
ceiving that his intended victim had escaped. 

Of all earthly bores, the most deadly, perhaps, is a man with a 
grievance; and to one of these, there is no disappointment more 
severe than the escape of a listener whom he thought he had fairly 
hooked. 

He continued to mutter, “ Vastly polite !’—“ Ungrateful old hag!” 

—‘*The toadying, legacy-hunting, young hussy! 1 can’t abide such 
mean, such interested, such—” 

Here his soliloquy was interrupted by the wheezing cough of old 
Lickpenny, who had not yet risen; and with almost the celerity of 
thought, Quiddy was at his bed-side. 
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For some months past, the old man "s ailment (pulmonary consump- 
tion) had been on the increase, and partly for this reason, and partly 
because he did not know what else to do with his time, he was in the 
habit of lying late a-bed. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear some sexagenarian complain that 
newspapers are not as distinctly printed nowadays as they used to be: 
that theatres are not as well adapted for seeing and hearing as for- 
merly they were: that public amusements, generally, are not as at- 
tractive now, as he can remember them to have been : that even the 
very nature and character of women have deteriorated, they being no 
longer such ‘‘ nice creatures,” nor by any means so captivating “and 
affectionate as they used to be in his younger days ;—with a long 
catalogue of other complaints of changes, all for the worse, in 
things i in general, but chiefly in those that more particularly affect the 
senses. But all people, of all ages, complain of the alterations in 
the seasons; while Lickpenny (having nothing in the world to occupy 
his time) was positively certain, either that the duration of the hour 
had much increased, or that more than four-and-twenty were squeezed 
into one day—for that the day now seemed to him as if it never would 
come to an end. 

‘* Daddy,” said Quiddy, in a tone of extreme tenderness (for Daddy 
was the term of endearment he was wont to bestow upon the sick fund- 
holder)—** Daddy, I am afraid you a’n’t quite so well this morning—I 
heard your poor dear cough, and came immediately to see how you 
do.”’ 

It may here be mentioned that tedium (occasioned by want of occu- 
P ation), together with his increasing illness and infirmities, had rendered 

he old man irritable and impatient, and occasionally morose, so that 
it must be allowed that Mr. Quiddy did not lead a very pleasant life 
with him. However, as most pe ople have their motives for enduring 
that which may not be altogether agreeable to them, we must suppose 
that he, in the case in question, had his. 

‘*Come to get me up because you want your breakfast, [ suppose,” 

said Lickpenny. 

‘*Oh no, indeed, Daddy,” said Quiddy, with fawning submissive- 
ness, “you know I would not have breakfasted without you if you 
hadn't come down for a month—no, not if you "d never come down.’ 

Herein, perhaps, did the disinterested speaker ‘* protest too much’’— 
but, in a position like his, it may probably be in the nature of things 
that it should be so. 

** Well—what’s o’clock ?” 

‘* A leetle past eleven, Daddy.” 

* Well—1 shall come down presently ; ; and, d’ye hear? don’t keep 
me waiting a minute for my breakfast when I’m ready for it: you know 
] can't bear to be kept waiting for my meals,” 

** [ know it, Daddy,’ was the meek reply. 

‘And, d’ye hear? wait breakfast till I come: you know I can’t 
be: ar to take my meals by myself.’ : 

** You know I always di », Daddy; though I must say it is sometimes 
uncommon inconvenient.’ 

‘* Well—I pay for having my own way, and I edd have my own way. 
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Even in my poor dear angel's life-time .I always—sometimes—so if 
does not suit you, why—Well ; no matter: I’m an unhappy old man! 
nobody to care for me; neither chick nor child; no one to-—” 

“« Now that’s very unkind of my old Daddy. An’t I like a son 
vou? I’m sure you sometimes say I am.” 

‘“‘ Well; perhaps you're not so bad, after all. Go—stop—and, d’ye 
hear ?—Nothing—I forgot what I was going to say.” 

And Quiddy left the room, grumbling inwardly, and wishing his 
** Daddy” in the company of the ‘ poor dear angel,” wherever she 
might be: at the same time vituperating pulmonary consumption on 
account of its culpable inactivity, as a disgrace to the catalogue of con- 
trivances for despatching old people from this world to the next. 

This may serve, once for all, as a specimen of the slavery to which 
our “sheer industry” friend thought it a good speculation to submit. 
Whether his virtuous resignation was destined to be in the end its own 
reward, or to be recompensed by something if not so purely honorary, 
yet quite as useful, we shall in due time see. Meanwhile his house 
was turned topsy-turvy; his domestic arrangements (which had all 
been admirably contrived to afford the greatest attainable degree of 
comfort to Mr. Phineas Quiddy, and to that gentleman alone) were 
overturned; his usual habits and mode of life, as well as the recrea- 
tions (such as they had been) of his leisure hours he was compelled to 
forego; his— In short, had he possessed a soul, he would scarcely 
have dared to call it his own, had his lodger thought fit to question his 
property 1n it. 

A few days after this (being that upon which Quiddy received the 
unwelcome visit of the banker’s clerk) the post brought him a letter 
from Aberdeen. We need scarcely say it was from Janet. 

‘‘ What can this be about, I wonder,” thought he. ‘ She hasn’t 
wrote to me for a twelvemonth, not since she sent me that twenty 
pound. What can she have to write about now? Oh! I dare say it 
is to tell me the trustees have sent her the money for the furniture, 
which the carneying creechur would never have had if I had bemean’d 
myself to earwig the old woman as she did.—Well—let’s see.” 

The letter being post-paid, he did not immediately perceive that it was 
charged as double: his ,astonishment, therefore, was the greater when 
on opening it he found it to contain an order upon a London banker 
for forty-eight pounds fifteen shillings! To him this was the most im- 
portant portion of its contents: the rest was merely as follows :— 


* Aberdeen, 
“the of . 





‘Mr. Quiddy, 

‘s | hav not rot you sens the last time not haven nothen to trobel you 
a Bowt. as you no Doctor Mc Squills is my prensipol trusty and that i 
must rite to him sum tims i dar say you cawl sum tims to ask him a 
bout me without my trobelen you with a leter on purpus. My axyden 
to my leg gits wussunwuss if enny thing, and now i lay on a sofy all 
day, but the entrest for my muny is quit a nuf for me to live on with the 
famly i bord and log with or it would be wuss for me as i canot work, 
Nov.—voL, LXII, NO. CCLI. Y 
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but my elth is very good excep my axyden to my back also for witch 
the Lord as in all things be prased_ and his will be don. 
‘“& | reman, 
“© JANET Gray.’ 


“ P.S.—Atthe saim time I send you the wenn for the fernytur witch 
they sent me yest: iday as i always ment to do it as soon as 1 got it asi 
think it is your rite and plese not tell eny boddy as it will git me ill 


will, plese not by no mens. 


The dry style of address and subscription in this letter, as in a 
former one, is remarkable: 

“ Mr. Quiddy,” and “ 1] remain, Janet Gray.” This will presently 
be accounted for. 

In taking it for granted that the gentleman made an occasional in- 
quiry concerning her, Janet assumed that he felt just sufficiently inte- 
rested in her welfare to put himself to that trouble. No such thing: 

convinced by her last letter that his expectations of serving her, by 
taking a part in the management of her pecuniary affairs, were hope- 
less, she was no longer an object of any consideration to him. Indeed, 
had it been otherwise, the therapeutic process so successfully practised 
upon him by Me Squills (which he never forgot nor forgave) had in- 


spired him with a dislike of the doctor so intense as to be equalled only 
by the doctor’s contempt for _ ; so that these parties never willingly 
put themselves in e ach other's ‘ay. And when, upon two or three 
occasions, they accidentally met in the streets, Qui iddy pretended not 
to see his medical friend—from the fear, probably, of being honoured 
with one of his well-remembered gripes of the hand. Some of the 
allusions, therefore, in the letter ust received, were, as the receiver ex- 
pressed it, ‘* gibberish” to him. For the rest, he was sufficiently 
grateful to acknowledge that the girl had done the right thing at last 
by returning him’ his ‘money—though he thought that, in justice, she 
coul | not well have done otherwise ; and suffic iently anxious about the 
accident alluded to (the effects of which were becoming worse and 
worse) as to wonder what might be the nature of it, and to wonder, 
also,—what, should she die of it, she was likely to do with all her 
1) Oney, f 

“Shall I go to that infernal doctor,” thought he, “and get the 


nehts of it, or shall | not = 


\s the history of Janet since her departure from Loudon may be 
briefly told, 5 we will tell it in the short interval occupied by Quiddy i in 
mil up his mind touching the important question by ‘which it is 
( cup’ eal 
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DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS. 


LE MOT A DOUBLE SENS. 
Spargere voces ambiguas, 


No. I. 


Turre is a word, I will not say ; 
Then guess it if you can: 

Three things I'll answer, as I may, 
By which my thought you'll scan. 


What my thought’s like, I first will show ; 
Listen, perpend, and trace it : 

Next, how I like it you shall know ; 
And lastly, where I'd place it. 


The thing I wot of’s like a man, 
It’s also like a ghost, 

It’s like the inside of a can, 
An image and a post. 


It's like the gayest of the gay, 
The wittiest of the witty ; 

Yet tis a thorough bore, they say, 
In court, in camp, or city. 


It’s like a doll, like mother’s milk, 
Like praise to the vain-glorious ; 
Like Samson strong (though soft as silk) 
To settle the uproarious. 


Like the dead king’s, it’s heavy een 
Are void of speculation ; 

Yet can it penetrate, 1 ween, 
What’s hardest in the nation. 


Like grief, it’s apt to make you weep, 
Like mirth, ‘twill raise your crowing ; 

Like opium it will make you sleep, 
Though sharp as th’ east-wind blowing. 


It’s solid as the hardest block, 
It’s wat’ry, and it’s airy ; 

Like fate, the stout may dread its shock, 
Though spirited as fairy. 


Next ask me how I like it best, 
My secret to discover : 

And thus I answer your behest, 
Obedient as a lover, 
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Drawing-Room Amusements, 


1 like it hot, I like it cold, 
Sometimes, I like it icy. 

I like it impudent and bold, 
Luxurious, racy, spicy. 


I like it crooked, like it straight, 
I like it with its right cap ; 

I like it on my foeman’s pate, 
And yet for my own night-cap. 


I like it when I droop with care, 
I like it when I’m merry ; 

In theatre,—in my elbow -chair,— 
in lieu of sack or sherry. 


When every trace it leaves is holy, 
When every deed’s a sad one ; 
When, sinner-like, it makes us jolly, 

Or, saint-like, floors the bad one. 


When it’s—but sure, you're up to snuff, 
Ilow can you be so slow? 

Have I not told you yet enough ? 
Then, where I'd place it, know. 


I'd place it in the rascal’s eye, 
Who'd shove me from the wall ; 

I'd place it, when my friends were by, 
Where they might share it all, 


I'd place it in the workman’s hand, 
Between the lips of beauty ; 

In the masked balls of Latium’s land. 
Or where I'd wish my shoe-tie. 


Where children frolic in the street— 
Where ruffians flock to fight ; 

Where mirth and harmony would meet, 
Where nails are in too tight. 


ld place it in a chest of tools, 
I’ th’ ribs of ail not civil; 

I'd give it not to knaves or fools, 
l’d send it to the devil. 


Thus have I made my meaning plain ; 
You'll merit, if vou guess it, 

The thing in que stion to obtain, 
Sull more if you should miss it, 
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A FRENCH “PIC NIC.” 


Tue scene of our exploits is Compi¢gne; that same Compiégne so 
celebrated inthe history of Joan of Arc, of Henri Quatre, and of his lady 
love, Gabrielle D’Estrées. In later days the present King of the French 
has converted the old chateau into the rendezvous for royal marriages, 
and the first portions of two royal honeymoons have there been cele- 
brated. But we have to do with the forest, glorious and splendid, full 
of halls of trees, and of stately and noble wood of all characters, co- 
Jours, sizes, and ages. Although the weather might be finer, yet the 
mornings are beautiful, the afternoons calm, and the nights enlivened by 
moonbeams; and before those long evenings and short days set in, 
which tell us of winter and its gloom, and of cold and its barrenness, 
we resolved on a pic-nic party to Pierrefonds. 

This dear, delightful Pierrefonds is a very small village on the far- 
ther extremity of the forest, situate on the margin of a fairy lake, and 
is alternately smiled and frowned upon by the splendid ruins of its 
once proud and glorious castle. We have travelled in many lands, 
hung up our harps by many a foreign stream, ascended many ‘a moun- 
tain, and rejoiced in many a valley, but seldom have our feelings been 
sO excited, and our tastes so indulged as in this captivating scenery of 
Pierrefonds. 

The forest and the chateau seem to rival each other, whilst the lake 
reflects by turns the ivy ruins, the Gothic tower, and the stately oak. 
In majestic loveliness the remnants of bygone days are presented 
and stand in the form of the chateau ; whilst the sighing of the wind 
from the forest trees reminds us of the almost fabled days of former times, 
when Henri Quatre wended his way by moonlight amidst the scenery 
which now surrounds us, in order to gain a sight of his adored and 
adoring Gabrielle. But we must retrace our steps to Compiegne, and 
begin ‘with the commencement of our French pic-nic} party to Com- 
piégne forest, and the chateau of Pierrefonds. 

Our party is not a large one; not too small to be lively, and not too 
large to be boisterous. We are ten. As good luck would have it, the 
eleventh person who was invited, and w ho had promised to come, has 
been attacked with a migraine, which we English folks describe at 
greater length by the term: ‘a sick head-ache;” and what is yet more 
acreeable, we have five belles and five beaux. So our party is com- 
plete—and we shall attempt a sketch of their characters. 

The Count is a sportsman, He views trees through the medium of 
game. He thinks of the country as one vast rabbit-warren, or asa glo- 
rious pheasant preserve. He knows foxes better than books, hares better 
than the fine arts, and his gun and dogs even better than ‘his wife and 
children. But he is very merry, sings an admirable song, plays well 
on the bugle, and makes the forest echo with his woodland music. 

The Countess is a capital talker. She dresses rather oddly—will 
wear very thick shoes, and uncultivated gloves, has an overpower- 
ingly little bonnet, and an awfully small waist, but she is so wholly free 
from matrimonial restraints as to think no more about the sayings and 
doings of her husband than if he had been dropped into the ‘former 
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oubliettes of the castle of Pierrefonds; and jokes, puns, flirts, and 
laughs, quite as well as the youngest and most dashing of the party. 

The Countess’s eldest da ughter is decidedly beaut.ful. Her age ts 
nineieen. Whenever her father, or her mother, shail discover some 
wealthy, honourable, and comme il faut sort of person, suitable, in 
their Op! inion for her husbs und, the V will ti lk t} i¢ matter over, settle ail 
the pec unlary arrangements, a uf then bid hem to * pop the question,” 
and bid ker to answer in the affirmative. Till then,she is tied to the 
Countess’s apron-strings. She never walks, even in the earden, with- 
out her papa or mamma to accompany her, and thinks, speaks, sleeps, 
and smiles, as she is directed or expected, by her still adoring parents, 
She has received a private education, knows French and Italian per- 
fectly, and English and German very impertectly, but dances like a 
zephyr, sings like an angel, and touches the piano @ la Hertz. If 
Mademoiselle V irginie had been educated in England, she would have 
been faultless—but unhappily she is a Parisian, and therefore never 
natural. 

Le Capitaine M—— is an old bachelor; belonging not to the 
army, but to the national guards. He is on the shady side of fifty, but 
gayand gallant as were the courtiers and lovers of the good old times 
of Louis Quatorze, If he dared aspire to the hand of Mademoiselle 
Virginie, he would do so; but though his manners are admirable, and 
his conversation agreeable, he knows that his fortune is slender. So 
he loves her in his heart, and without ostentatign; but fully under- 
standing that she will be married edzgzb/y, and not to any one who 
cannot keep his carriage, and live elegantly. 

Monsieur and Madame DP have lately been married. They 
are the gens du pays, or in other words, hereditary inhabitants of Com- 
piegne. They are young, full of life and bustle, and mon cher, and 
ma chéere it, to a most ante’ extent. The ** honey-and-moon” time, to 
be sure, is scarcely expired, but they are so sweet at present as to be 
rather disagreeable. Madame D— is a little brown beauty, and 
with such an ancle, and such a faclle You may span her with ease, 
anda flash from her eye would strike a light in the most flinty and ob- 
durate heart. 

Monsieur D is a landed proprie tor, though a very young man, 
and talks not a little of his horses, his fields, his tenants, and his basse 
cour, or poultry-y -yard. But what in the world 7s a man to talk about 
who never read any book since he left school, and draws not only all his 
political,but even his literary knowledge from the columns of La Presse ? 
He takes in that journal on account of its feuidletons, and enjoys, as 
all must do, the witty articles of Madame de Girardin, 

These are all the French portions of the party. 

Mynheer H ~ isa German; well known in the republic of let- 
ters; has seen ** young Germany,” and old Germany, and often de- 
lights the world at Berlin and Vienna with his lucubrations. Some say 
he is f rty, and others thirty, but he owns to thirty- -two. He is an 
out-and-out quiz. He would much rather read a satire than partake of 
a splendid banquet, and sees everything, from a bright sun to a pretty 
girl, through the medium of green glasses. Everything amuses him. 
Serious things are comic tn his esteem, and merry faces at weddings, 
solemn faces at cliristening gs, and long faces at burials, are to him alike 
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in 
search of the grotesque,” and if you can but understand this, you can 
not fail of being amused by his ineftable descriptions. He is just now a 
guest of the Count and Countess, and they confess that they laugh ull 
they weep at his droll and burle ssque descriptions of themselves. 

Myse Uf, my wife, and my cousin—yes, my cousin Sarah—make up 
the party. Weare English. 





amusing and grotesque. He might be styled, ‘‘ Doctor H 





Doctor H— does the droll and the civil to my cousin, and in 
all the simplicity of her nature she believes him to be in love with her. 
This is a source to him of inextinguishable mirth, and though he 
makes much more fun of Cupid than she wishes him to do, yet she 
cannot believe that a man of his talent, genius, eloqtence, and taste, 
can take so much pains to prove that alter all done and said, he has no 
heart. 

My wife and myself are, of course, most pleasant, witty, and charm- 
ing people. She is fond of botany, and I am a geologist; she loves 
the stars, and I love natural history; she is simple and unaffected, and 
I am bold and dashing; and as we are very learned in the French 
articles, and in love with the French wines, we are tolerably good sort 
of people to join a French pic-nic. At least the French are ‘‘ kind 
enough to say su,” and though our name, #. e. our sirname, is, when pro- 
nounced by them, murdered most unceremoniously, we are called *‘ the 
good English family,” and allowed to enter into the very holy of holies 
of French society, This is a great privilege and a high honour; for 
after all said and written by the learned in these matters, the French 
are not fond of the English, They fear us, or they respect us; they 
envy us, or they hate us, according to their tastes, passions, education, 
and prejudices, but never, no never, do they love us. 

As the days are just now shortening, and the nights are cool, it has 
been agreed that our pic-nic excursion is to close at seven in the 
evening. The French, as a nation, are by no means fond of cold air, 
cold meat, or cold receptions ; and as to colds and cold water, they 
equally abhor them. 

We have proposed then to leave at ten in the morning, to reach 
Pierrefonds at noon, to examine the lake and the chateau, to dine at 
two, to ramble and rusticate till nearly five, and to return to the Count 
and Countess’s at seven. ‘This 1s the programme ; how it will be kept 
or violated, all the joys and sorrows, pleasures and disappointments, 
accidents and events, which may surprise, delight, or astound us, will 
be faithfully described in this journal of our pic-nic excursion. 

Fora French pic-nic party there are certain indispensables, There 
Must be cold ham,a cold raised pie, and one or more bottles of cham- 
pagne. Pretty white pantaloons down to the feet, very neatly frilled, 
are deemed wise and expedient to prevent insects from stinging, and 
from e Xposure in case of falls, tumbles, or stile and gate climbing. Large 
Straw hats for the gentlemen, with bees id brims, are regarded as very 
becoming, and the ladies are much pleased when their brothers or 
Sweethearts are thus attired. A pretty green-coloured net at the end of 
a stick with which to catch butterflies and moths, may be carried to ad- 
vantage. A camp-stool or two for such of the ladies whose under- 
standings are not accustomed to much walking, are regarded as by no 
means unnecessary appendages to the party. A strong kuife to cut 
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bouchs of trees, a stick or two with curved or hooked handies to reach 
flowers or fruit too high for the gentlemen to secure without them, 
and a ball to throw about, cither upwards towards the sun, or down- 
wards to rebound, are all parts and portions of the bawgave or equip- 
ments: but the whole ol these, even the whole, could be dispensed 
with, rather than cold ham, cold raised pie, and champagne. 

Our pic-nic party is therefore well supplied, for we have a small 


jumbon de Bayonne, a suug pate d’ Amiens, two bottles of sparkling 


Avy, deux poulets, well roasted. and truit ‘eaiil fromage in abundance. 
The old and ftatthtul valet of the Count’s family who has inhabited for 
two cenerations the samme chateau, is sent on with the four-wheeled 
chaise and the stfirdy black pouy, and with all the eatables and drink- 
ables to prepare the way, and to get ready the chairs and tables, bottles 
and lasses, knives and silver forks, without all of which a pic-nic 
party to the French would be anything but pleasant. They are not 
fond of sitting on the ereensward, they have no passion for a herby 
tuble-cloth, and for hasakks ot bre ol: and clasp-knives, and eating on 
the lap. ‘Thes love that all should be done an order, and that no 
sprains, colds, or bites should result from their pleasure parties to the 
country. As when you are at Rome you should do as they do at 
Kome, provided always that at Rome they do nothing ill, we foreizners 
acquiesced in all these arranzements, never so tnuch as proposed to 
make any variation, and have therefore acquired the title of érés 


aimahle, asia recompense for our cheer ar submission. 


As the tine old clock of the castle of Compiegne struck ten, we left 
the pre tty chateau of the Count. It was agreed belore Starting that 
we were to be all free as air, and that for this day at least, even Virginie, 
was to run about without being ever and anon pulled in by the chec k- 
strings of her mother the ( ‘Ountess. ‘he biasse ‘Ss of persons for each 


other are however never more strikin: oly seen than during walking ex- 


cursions. ‘The Count liked to laugh with my wife. The Countess made 
Madame D—-rather jealous by her attentions to her young bridegroom, 
Captain M picked wild thowers, berries, nuts, and chatarznes, for 
Virg I didthe amiable to MM. i im = [D——; and Doctor ets 
the German philosopher, made my poor cousin Sarah trot by his side | 


asortof animal fayvnetism “he appe are | to exercise, by his drolle res, 
humour, and satires, over her yet. very) superior wal well isbormed 
mind. Atthe same time, though the attentions and conversation of the 
party were thus generally divi led throuvhout the mornine’s ramble to 
Pierrefonds, we occasionally formed one party, either to hunt for squire 
rels, run after rabbits, shake down the delicious chesnuts and beech- 


huts, bd bisten to the « tlect of the buy e plaved by the Count in the 
elormous halls of trees which we ever and anon were traversing. Doce 


tor I also contributed to the tite and amusement of the party by 
his Grerman stortes o1 sketcues, short, brut fall of nerve and action, 
Phe walk trom ¢ npegne to Pierret nds is right throuch tli » forest ° 
1) ans ta lovely walk its! ‘That exquisite book, ** Gilpia’s l’orest 
~ ! can O \ hel V forest Ww raderers and torest lotterers like 
‘) SCIVE'S, Lhe POU k Ol a forest is so deli hOtUs, There are the 
| Ss creat Lids the annual ai ppmrori aves, bloss mms, buds, 
DCTPICS, a | tittie twies and branches of chautunin ard wiiter, Phe 
“PUunhU Is i i tii l « i bia DUul Ss P RHI, wld spun. As Vou 
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walk along, you cannot hear your own foot-steps, and scarcely feel 
that you tread. Then the odours of a forest are so truly the odours 
of nature. The young brown bud, the advancing green leaf, the wilde 
flowers of untold plants, even the berries and the stems and stalks of 
trees and shrubs emit their perfumes, and each has its own odour, 
though together they combine to render the air soft and balmy. Then 
the lights and shadows of a forest, how matchless are they! The sea 
with its billows, its waves, its green, blue, and dark or white and yel- 
low waves, and surges, and foam, is grand and mayestice—but oh! the 
tints, the colours, the lights, the shades, and the shadows of a forest ! 
The sea, with all its grandeur, must give the palm to forest scenery, 
The sun, light with its warm and brightest beams, renders the leaves of 
the lime transparent, gives to the oak an air of youth, though gener, tions 
unnumbered have danced bencath its shade, and imparts tothe elm, the 
beech, and the fir-tree, a variety of aspects, all mingling together ina vast 
forest most enchantingly and joyously. Then the creatures of a forest, 
the live creatures the birds so m iny and so ditherent, the squirrels, those 
pretty chastevers. as they spring from tree to tree, and from rant ‘h to 
branch; the creeping things innumerable, so variegated in colouring 
and so endless in form and shape; the rabbits and the hares so full of 
life and of doubts, distrustful almost of themselves How they 
scamper, burrow, hide themselve s, run and dodge, and then dash away, 
in all the wildness of their untamed nature! Then the sounds and 
music of a forest, how multiplied and pure they are! The cry of the 
cock-pheasant, the jug of the nightingale, the choral symphonies 
of thousands of warblers, the deep solemn ‘* caw” of the rooks and 
the crows, the throatpipiny song of the musical blackbird, the sighing 
of the trees, the chirping of tens of thousands and thousands of insects, 
and that breath of nature which may be felt and heard by the lover of 
nature, all fall upon the ear, not separately, not combined, but inspire 
with love, freedom, and happiness, even the most slavish and depressed 
heart. The ‘n the population of the forest, the shocless but yet smiling 
children who collect the sticks for the fire, the berries for winter food, 
the ripe wild fruits for autumnal pastry, at once wholesome and rustic ; 
the wood-cutter and his tent; the old women laden with the gleanings of 
their early mornine’s and late afteraoon’s work ; the uncertificated came 
searcher, with his belt, his gun, and his game sack across his shoulders ; 
the watcher or the looker after goats, sheep, and even geese and tur- 
keys, who fatten on acorns, and revel in the produce of the shrubs and 
sinall fruit-trees ; the squirrel-catcher ; the naturalist with his knapsack 
and his instruments, not of destruction, but of enticing and inveigling 
his prey: the bird-fancier and lis nets and snares: the woodman with 
his slouched hat and easy eait, with his cheerful horn and his lively 
eve: and maidens and ¢ irls so young and so pretty, with light steps and 
lichter hearts, active as the chamois on the mountains, but a miflion 


times more —— lv. These are the occupants of forests. Ah me! how 
dillereat are the dwellers in cities! The i the works and labours of the 
forest, “ie literesting are they! There ts a party en: vaged in barking 
trees. There is another ocenpied in eatherme wild fruit. There is a 


third. busy in collecting heech-nuts a acorns, There 1s an Immense 
plotot ground dedicated to charcoai-burners, here 1s a group of 
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woodcutters; some are sawing, some are felling, some are 
some are C llecting tie sawdust, some are looking atte the fires, 
some are preparin the wood for buruing, some are li aping it uD In 
pile s, some are setting beaut to ther hi, ana so on $ all br ISV, all ly ippy, 

livine much like the birds and the buttertites, upon heaven's b ney, 
and the pefore lb provided for. Weare not t alhing of woods i ist how, 
though they are beautiful in their way, but of forests, and ubove all 
of this glorious forest of Compiegue. Then oh what pictures there are 
in forests! ‘The trees group themsclves so fantastically, aud the shrubs 
and the plants, the lichen, the moss, the Ivy, the countless cerec pine 
plants, with ther black and red berrics, or their snow-white flowers, 
look so picturesque and exquisite that they form landscapes in them- 
selves, even without air or sky, sea or mountams, to aid them. A few 
wild boars are yet to be found im this fine old forest, and now and then 
a buzzard, ora small eagle will appear in sight; but mischief nas little 
to do in this quarter, though they say the elves dance wildly, and the 
fairies run trippingly amongst the trees. For my own part, | can believe 
all this, and much more, alter our beautiful morning ramble to Pierre- 
fonds. 

In the midst of the forest, as we went laughingly along, we saw 

eated on the ground, with a young face but a sorrowful eye, a meanly 
sed woman, whose age appeared to be about five-and-twenty. 

‘She is an Englishwoman,” said my wife; and she was so. 

She had once been a happy and trolicsome chid in the New Forest. 
Ill fortune had led her to Southampton—a love of novelty had induced 
her to cross to Havre—a Frene “witht had fallen in love with her, married 
her, and for three years she had shared lis fortunes asa soldier's wife ; but 
the regiment had been ordered to Algiers, her mother was in a declining 
state of health in England, and desired once more to see her before she 
died. She was on her way trom the regnnent and her husband across 
the country towards Amiens, and she was gaming Cor nips regne on foot 
with her two children. Few were her years “and many were her sorrows, 
but her wants were limited : they slept in the woods, in barns, and even 
in fields, and expected to wein the shores of England in about a fortnight. 
She longed to reyoin her husband at Algiers, but many a dreary and a 
thorny league she must first traverse, and many a scorching sun, or a 
bitter blast must bght upon her head. These seemed but the least of 
her troubles s—her greatest was to be absent from her husband. Such 
Is Woman—taithiul, fond, and tirm to the last ! 

A hitth: more than two hours of moderate and quiet walking brought 
us to Pierrefonds, On erergine trom the woods and trees, afew seat- 
tered habitations « { foresters tirst Inect the eve. Th V are simple ne 


¢ ’ 


deed, and contrast strangely in the mind’s memory aud thinktnes with 


the splendour of Regent-street, the whirl and hurry of London’s tamed 
city, and with the agitation aud bustie, fret and stir, of a metropolitan 

Ives. Llow 
different would be thei bist rv ol the epoch In which we live, to that 
which we should write, when at home, surrounded by men im scenes 
of active and energetic movement, \ short distanee bevond them econ- 
ducted us to the spot where first we beheld on an eminence to the left 


the ruins of the Chateau of Pierrefonds. Tintera Abbey is beautiful, 


xistence. Yet these for sters are cont mporaries ol Ours 
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and Netley Abbey is lovely :—but Pierrefonds for ever, almost against 
the world. Itis the most fairy sort of thing our eyes ever feasted on. 
To describe it would be impossible—it must be seen. 

We climbed the ascent which conducts to it—explored its towers, its 
deep we lls, the entrance to its former ** ow4blie tes” to which state cap- 
tives were conducted in the days of old, blindfold, and when arrived 
at the precise spot, were suddenly left to pass through a falling trap- 
door into deep, ses k. dank, and eternal dungeons. Spikes were fixed from 
the sides of the descent, and the body was olten thus torn to pieces 
before it reached the bottom. This was the sorrowful portion of the 
picture. Butit was not without its bright side too. There were the 
ruins of the banqueting rooms, of the chapel, of the residences of 
happy governors and noble barons ; and around in every direction was 
a country laaghing and lovely, whilst the proud forest slept at the feet 
of these ancient and vener ‘ble ruins. The lake was calm and beau- 
teous. <A few modern erections of the opulent and the tasteful rather 
infringed on the antiquity and historical recollections of the scene ; 
but who would wish to stop the career of civilization, or deprive man of 
the enjoyments which a residence in such a spot must secure. 

In a village-inn on the border of the lake we assembled to enjoy our 
pie-nic. All was modesty and cleanliness. The tables were rustic, 
but the table-cloths were white, the water cold and clear, and the bread 
far-famed over the whole country. Our ham, pie, fowls, and cham- 
pagne were enjoved with avidity, and some of the produce of the vil- 
Jager’s garden and of the adjoining forest then graced our board. We 
drank * health to those far away,” ‘toa good and right understanding 
between France and England, ” to ‘four sweethearts and wives,”’ to 
‘the foresters of Compiegne,” and then ** peace and plenty to the inha- 
bitants of Pierrefonds.” The vin ordinaire of our village host was 
very satisfactory, and the champagne was reserved for the toasts. Coftee, 
strong, brown, and full of perfume, with a liquor made wholly from 
black currants (and most delicious it is) closed our happy meal, and we 
all rose from our seats invigorated and enlivened, and fally prepared for 
a joyous and speedy return, It is not in France as it is in England, 
The gentlemen do not claim the privilege of an extra bottle. They 
drink not to inebriate or excite, but to refresh and cheer themselves, 
and when this object is accomplished, they rise to a change of amuse- 
ments or @ecupetions. 


We were walking throuch the village, if a few scattered houses can 
be dignified with such an appellation, when we heard the sound of 
rustic music. What eould it be? At the door of a cottage sat an old 


woman, witha mild and contented eye. — Beside her was a young man 
decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honour. Around and about 
him were brethren and siste % relatives and friends. Some empty stone- 
bottles lay about the ground; aninfant, fatand nearly ni tked, was rolling 
on the grass, hugging an e mpty bottle, and then endeavourmg to ascer- 
tain if no portion of the cider it had lately held had been left within 
it; four voung couple were danc em front of the dwelling, and some 
musicians froma neighbouring village were performing, at least to their 
own hearts’ content, on inditierent tiddles, and rather singular fifes. 
Never mind, they were all the happiest of the happy, and the occasion 
was one of rational joy and well-grounded delight. 
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The eldest son of the family, his mother being a widow, had returned 
from Algiers. His period of service as a soldier had expired, and he 
had come back decorated with an emblem which always gives pleasure to 
French hearts, and which prove ‘dhe had been courageous and patriotic. 
The cress of the Legion of Honour was dearer to him, and to that 
happy circle, than piles of gold, or than even the Treasury of France 
itself. The former ploug rhman h: id been a warrior, and the warrior now 
once more returned to his rural and domestic life. But he so returned 
covered with laurels, and had raised his family by his courage and 
Virtue, to an equality with even the mayor of the v illage. 

“ When he should wear his cross, and pass by the soldiers at Compiegne 
they must present armsto him.” That was ‘the one glorious tixed idea 
ff hisaged mother. She felt that she was raised in the seale of crea- 
tion by the valour and rewards of her son, and her countenance de- 
picted her joy. We teft the scene of mirth and revelry with regret, but 
not until we had ¢ gratitied the old dame by touching ol; isses. with her, 

first filled with some good-bodied, thouch rough, Picardy cider. 

At the hour of five, the Colonel sounded the ery It was time to 
set off on our return to his chateau at Compiegne. Our forces assem- 
bled—but cousin Sarah was not to be found. Where could she be? 
All were anxious but the Doctor—but he smiled and smirked, though 
he professed his utter ignorance of her fate. Where could the 
truant be? Always indifferent to hours, times, and seasons, she had 
stolen away from the cider and the dancing scene, to the far-famed 
ruins. She was resolved to sketch a castle she would never perchance 
gaze on again, and the horn blew in vain until that sketch was com- 
pleted. At about hi eubae five she came creeping quietly through ~ 
village with her drawing-book and her pencil, and would have had < 
good scolding had she not produced her admirable sketch of the ex- 
quisitely beautiful chateau, 

At , ngeth the caravan moved on at a somewhat quicke 'T pace than usual 
in order to make up for lost time. The Doctor and cousin Sarah at 
first took the lead; but he so scared her with stories of assassinations, 
robberes, and forest monsters who carried voung ladies away bon-gre or 
mal-cré, that she thought it best to return to the united forces of the 
Count, myself, the Captain, and Monsicur D——. 

We had marched about an hot ir, When the ladies becoming fatigued, 
it Wits Propose d. as the moon w ula 4 rise shortiy, to make a halt. + GusIn 
sarah, who us fond of mischief, intimated that it would be most agree- 
able to Hehtatorest tire. ‘This was coutrarv to law, and was vigorously 
opposed by the Count and the Captain. But reas ning was useless. 
The tire must be made: and soit was. There small chesnuts were 
roustea; farrv tales wel re Wit l, and the Count and the Captain 


sang some goodsongs. At last strange voices, still far off, were heard. 
They were evidently those of men who were anery, and strong oaths 
and menace: proceeded 1) m them as they approaches pings 

* We shall all be arrested,” said the Count. ** The y are vyendarmes 
and torest-guards, This tire, smali though it be. is an alee ot the 
laws \iade selle Sarah, prepare tor prison.” 

* Let us put out the fire io an mstant,” eried the everlas ting agent 


and in jess Laan One oi hule We were all enyage dain exting yul Shilo, with 
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our feet, and with hastily plucked grass, the fire which had so recently 
blazed. 

‘Tam surprised that you should so act, Monsieur le Comte,” said the 
chief of the forest-gui irds, as he came up to us with five other guards and 
gendarmes; ‘at least, you should know better. 

* Than to do what“ inquired the Count, with affected surprise. 

‘Than to kindle a fire in the forest,” answered the chief; ‘ but as it 
is now all out, I will say nothing about it, if these persons,” pointing 
to his companions, * are paid for their trouble.” 

The five gentlemen subscribed four franes each, and with the twenty 
franes between them, the forest-guards and gendarmes retired to some 
wine-house, near the forest, to drink success to our pic-nic. 

The clock chimed half-past eight as we entered the drawing-room of 
the Count. Some were cold, and some were tired; but cheerful lights, 
tea, liqueurs, syrups and wine, music and chit- pry enlivened and 
cheered us before nine; and the evening was spent so happily, that the 
Count did not lose his guests before the dial of his fine bronze pendule 
pointed to half-past eleven. 

‘Thank you, my dear Count and Countess for a most happy day,” 
I then said most sincerely, and now repeat most heartily. Jt stands 
forth in all its rich and bright colouring, as one of the happiest of 
my life. 


MORAL.—Uow delightful a thing it is to be merry and happy. 





THE OUTLAW, 


Tury knew him in his Gladness, 
In his Summer's brightest day ; 
Ere Penury and Sadness 
Had dimm’d_its latest ray. 
Who can admire the sunbeams 
When hid in transient gloom ? 
Or who can love the rose-tree, 
When its roses cease to bloom ? 


They left him in his Sorrow, 
When his heart was sad and lone ; 
When he rose upon the morrow 
But to wish it past and gone! 
Oh! who can love the winter, 
When its sky with tempest lowers ? 
’Tis the Spring alone finds friends 
For its Sunbeams and its Flowers, 


J.W 
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A STRANGE PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
WELFORD, ESQ., 


LATE OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE, 


* Nothing is, but thinking makes it so.” 
SuUAKSPLANE, 


Ciuar. I. 


lr wasa beautiful morning in the month of June, when the town was 
crowded to suffocation, when parliament was sitting, and the Ttalian 
troop the finest that ever was coneregated within the walls of a 
theatre—were in fall song. ‘The elub-house windows sported their en- 
tire complement of hard-visaged, vice-stricken, prematurely-mature 
dandies :—-those occupied on the newspaper with ther backs turned to 
the lights——those directing thei attention towards the street, occupied 
with ther eye-glass (for the most part stuck, for greater convenience, bee 
tween the contracted muscles of the organ, in whose service It was en- 
listed). Young men of irreproachable dress, with gloves of the most de- 
hieate canary, lounged about the doors, imspecting with complacency the 
completeness of ther own turn-out, or eriticising the imputed manifold 
iifisimties of other people's. Members of parliament, two and two, 
micht be seen slowly wending their way to Brooks’s, or to the Carlton, 
oe with the fate of Cato and of Rome :” members of Crockford’s— 
left alone im their glory on the preceding night by fortune, whose 
apparent fickleness is but another expression for certain ruin,—paced 
the pavement with hasty step, mn sinvle unblessedness. Out-door ser- 
vants, by ones, by twos, and by threes, sallied forth from = the pot- 
houses of adyomung strects and alleys, where they had been refreshing 
themselves, after a hard night, on the old principle of the hare’s foot. 
Footmen in caudy liveries, from behind the coaches of their dowager 
mistresses, Ogled pedestrian grisettes ; while now and agatu, some west- 
end tradesman, or perhaps a Jew from the eity, on the look-out for 
customers missing without leave, scattered dismay on every side, as 
il-assorted to the hour, as a ghost by daylight. Here, too, might be 
secon a well appomted cab, drawn up at the window of a resplendent 
ch riot, its occupant in closest COnVCTSe with the fair mmate of the 
opposing velicle ;-—the borse champing impatience, and the tiny 
groom, searee able to reach the rein that should answer for its steadi- 
ness. There, acd-devant jeune homme (foliowed, longo intervallo, by his 
groom) bestrode an easy-gomg cob, which was to carry him over the 
bridges, for a constitutional mouthful of air fresh from the Surrey hills, 
or porhaps across the Regent's Park, to the unobirusive but luxurious 
retreat of a fair friend, the obligato advertisement of a roucéism which had 
lone ceased to torment. Here sauntered a newly-enriched commercial 
Amphitryon, on the look-out for a stray lord, to vrace his ‘ festive 
board ;" and there,—for nature ts nice in the adaptation of her arrange- 
ments,—lounged the tdentical stray lord he wanted, in equal search of 
any one possessed of aught to give,” who would ask him to 


dinn r. 
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The clock of St. James's Palace had just struck five, as a young 
man of a pretending but equivocal appearance of fashion, emerged 
from the extremity of Pall Mall East, and won his sauntering way 
westward, to mingle with the sons of idle ness and luxury. The plea- 
surable excitement which slightly coloured for a moment his cheek, as 
it was fanned by _ pure and untainted air of that region of fleur 
de pois aristocracy, was habitually clouded with an expression of dis- 
coutent, or of e nvy, prval shewed a heart ill at ease, or a mind on bad 
terms with itself. Few and far between were the faint recognitions be 
received from distant acquaintances, The how are you, old fellow ¢ “- 
of school sociability, had been gradually exchanged for a scarce per- 
ceptible inclination of the head ; and the ** Charles” or the “ Alfred,’ 
of collegiate familiarity, had coole ‘d down into an emphatically freezing 
prefix of ** Mister” to his name:—if the cut direct did not more de- 
cidedly mark the impassable gulf which yawns between those destined 
to live on bread of their own earning, ‘and they who are born like 
the lilies of the valley, neither to toil nor spin, 

With all the confidence therefore that this young man could 
muster, and all the courage which a daily acquaintance with the 
vicinity could impart, he could not attain to that perfect self- 

control and self- satisfied ease of carriage and of countenance, which 
vives the world assurance of a true “man upon town,.”” There 
was a stifiness and an awkwardness of gait, there was an unsteady 
dropping of the eye on the approacn of strangers, and a fussy, fidgety 
canvassing of the attention of shig!| nt acquamtances, the ve ry antipodes 
of self-relianee; and he that ran might have read in his whole deport- 
ment, the ** nobody” desirous of being thought ‘ somebody.” It 1s 
not amone the least evils of what is called in Enagland a re ‘rular educa- 
tion, that it introduces those designed for a professional life to too near 
aview of the habits, the vices, and the extravagance of the highest 
classes, the least objectionable of which is completely at variance ‘with 
all the necessities of their future destiny. Idleness, an intense love of 
ploasure,and a hankerimg after genteel associations, are poor preparatives 
tor that unbroken course of labour and of self-denial, which is a siae- 
qua- “non, notimere ‘ly of profession: il succe 8s, but of profe ssional €XIst- 
ence: and af at the back of these unive rsity acquire ments, there lies 
load of debt, without immediate means or hope of release from it— 
the vrobability of a failure in hie amounts almost to a certainty, 

Something approaching to these havines and expectances was 
the condition of the by no means fortunate youth, whose tale re- 
mains to be unfolded. He had broughtout with him to his morning’s 
lounge, the uneasy consciousness that he had not visited the office of 
some friendly conveyancer, who in consideration for one hundred pounds 
rool and lawful mone y of Great Britain, had kindly conceded to him 
one year's run of that sanctum, with liberty to pick up as much or as 
little nw, 6 as the precise numbe r of visits he chose to make to it could 
bestow ;—** be the same’ (as lawyers love to say) “ more or less”— 
that is, in x th e vernacular, daily, or no-daily. In pacing the Strand too, 
in his way from the Temple, he had met a dun,—* horrible monster, 
hated of gods and men,” in whose books he was far deeper, than in 
those of the Cokes and Blackstones. He had seen young Blackacre, for 
whom he had narrowly escaped expulsion at college, angratefully turn 
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into the Union, with a too palpable intention of avoiding his canvassing 
salutation ; wad i in the consciousness that he was himself not a club- 
man, he would have jumped with enthusiasm at an admission even into 
poor Theodore Hook’s pandemoniam of stupidity, the ‘ Doldrum.” 
He was further without any precise idea where or how he should dine on 
his return from his walk ; and he had no chance of amusement for the 
evening, but from the half-price at the theatre, where he was ashamed to 
be seen, or with a solitary cigar in his chambers, with all its accompany- 
ing blue devils. The actual calendar day, as we have seen, was some day 
in June; by the calendar of his purse, it was or ought to have been Oc- 
tober, the appointed season of his next half- -yearly remittance. How 
strange that these quantit ies should so often be incommensurable ! 

In the comfortable frame of mind to be expected from such a concatena- 
tion of disagreeables, and railing in good set terms, like one out of surts 
with fortune, atall the prosperity which greeted him on every side, even 
to the fat-sided porters in their leathern chairs, visible through the open 
doors of St. James’s- “square, he had nearly attained to the longitude 
and latitude of White’s, when his eye was attracted bya transient vision 
of the young Marquis of dashing along at a slapping pace, on 
his way to Tattersal’s, or haply to his lady love, of whom was it not 
written in ‘he chronicles eo" the Morning Post, that he willin three short 
weeks make her a ** happy blooming bride.” 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, with increasing bitterness of spirit, ‘‘ there he 
eoes! He has itall, * King, Glamis, Cawdor ;’ rank, wealth unbound d, 
high consideration (of course), health, good humour, friends unnum- 
bered, and the woman of his choice for a wife, with a buoyancy of 
spirit formed to turn all these blessings to the best account. Why, 
why was not I born to be Marquis of - ? I would to Heaven 
] were he!” 

Chewing the bitter cud of these and sundry other reflections to the 
same iunport, he followed the Marquis’s flying vehicle with his eye ; and on 
crossing at the top of the street, instead of turning, as a rentleman should 
do, down by the Guards and Crocktord’s on the other side, he passed un- 
wittingly westward along Piccadilly, and entered (he knew not that hedid 
so) the Green Park. He was plunging therefore into the shady bottom 
behind the Ranger's house, just at the very moment of his last mental 
excli imation—(for he did not, like a certain deceased lord, give audible 
vent to his inward griefs)—** would, would to Heaven I were he!” The 
thought was scarcely perfected in his mind, when he was addressed by a 
person, as he thought, totally unknown to him, who courteously taking 

off his hat as if to excuse the unwarrantable liberty, and bowing rather 
low for modern politeness, whispered in his ear, ‘* Permit me, sir, as 
your best friend (you are a lawyer, I fancy, or on the road to become 
one), permit me, I say, as your best friend, to inform you that to-night 
your desire will be rratified.” 

Startled by the oddness of the coincidence (for how could the fellow 
know what was passing in his mind) our hero turned to apostrophise 
his interlocutor with at least as much curiosity as anger, when lo! the 
stranger was gone: erupit, evasit, excessit: hejwas a regular non est 
inventus. The precise appearance of this ‘ airy nothing,” we should 
be happy to describe for the benefit of our readers; but really our 
hero’s view of his person was so exceedingly transient, that he never 
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could recover any accurate recollection of the particulars. Whether, 
therefore, he resembled the Gentleman in grey, who was making a col- 
lection of shadows, or had any family likeness to Gothe’s Mephisto- 
philes, whether he was more like Zamiel in the ‘ Freyschutz,” or him 
who like Edgar Atheling, was ‘‘ the hero of a conquered field,” the un- 


lucky foe of Punch, 


“ Fallen, fallen, fallen, from his great estate,” 


and ignominiously hoisted on the puppet’s victorious baton, this deponent 
sayeth not. Certain itis, that though our friend had not leisure to look 
down to the stranger's foot in search of the mystery ; and though the 
air was blowing fresh at the moment, there was no decided smell of sul- 
phur to guide him to an inference; yet, altogether, the thing carried 
with it a suspicious appearance. Charles Welford, then, (for that was 
his name) did not feel quite at his ease, till he was again pacing along 
Piccadilly, and once more in the busy haunts of man. Whata strange 
thing is prejudice ! What possible connexion can there be between a close 
congregation of humanity, and the absence of the person that you wot 
of? If the human heart is his favourite residence, is it not in the 
streets of London that we should expect him to be the most likely en- 
countered? Perhaps it may be on the numerus defendit principle, 
that men seek to avoid him in a crowd; as if he were less formidable 
when shared among so many. For our own part, we think just the 
contrary of him; we believe that, like the poisons of the hom@opa- 
thists, he is never so active, as when infinitesimally divided among 
the numerous individuals of a crowded assembly. 


Cuapr. Il. 


“ Le vrai n’est pas toujours le vraisemblable.”’ 


Ix the splendid mansion of the Duke of ~-, which frowns like 
a giant o’er the minor palaces of square, and in its second story, 
might be seen (by those who could gain admission to the premises, 
and were not blind) the most complete suite of bachelor apartments 
that luxurious London then had to boast. Its distribution was per- 
fect: the sleeping-room, with its little couchette (between bed and 
couch), the dressing-room, (a study, or a boudoir, as it might be 
taken), and the bath such as Alcibiades might have used, or a petite 
maitresse of the Chaussee D’Antin might have envied. Zhe buhl 
furniture and light chintz draperies were du dernier godt. The splen- 
did nécessaire, and multitudinous nicknacketerie bespoke unbounded 
wealth, refined taste, and an habit of determined self-indulgence in 
the owner. Snuff-boxes of every size, shape, and material, were dis- 
persed over tables loaded with French novels and caricatures,—with 
objects of art and bijouterie. A richly chiselled racing-cup occu- 
pied a pier-table between the windows; on the corresponding table 
stood an antique torso of exquisite beauty, which the Marquis had 
purchased from a Roman vigneron, whose vines covered the buried 
majesty of the dwelling of the imperial Ceesars. Many and various 
were the forms of easy-chairs, loungers and sofas, distributed through 
Nov,—vol. LXIl, No, CCLI. Z 
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the room. Low ranges of small and elegantly bound books ran round 
the walls. A rare and beautifal Ratfael hung over the chimuey- 
piece ; and a glass that, if placed ‘* in my lady’s chamber,” might have 
been mistaken fora Psyche, stood ready to vouch for the perfection 
of the entire toilet of the Adonis, when the last touch had been viven 
to its complicated and studied simplicity. 

In the small, but soft and luxurious couch above commemorated, re- 
posed a youth of some five-and-twenty, in that deepsweet sleep which 
youth alone ever knows. From the ‘smile which played over his fea- 
tures, his dreams, it may be presumed, were pleasant; but dreams are 
only the - ‘lude of returning animation; and nothing pleasant is des- 
tined here below for permanence. The youth’s awakening was not, 
however, abrupt. Slowly he stretched himself to his full length ; : with 
closed eyes enjoying that delicious sensation of warmth and bien-étre 
which attends a first return fromthe realms of Morpheus to the world 
of realities. The garish eye of day had not yet peeped into the cham- 
ber, and there was no noise abroad to shorten the duration of this 
strange transition state of being, so unpoeticaily termed ‘* between 
sleeping and waking.” 

Some considerable time therefore elapsed before anv decided im- 
pression of externals was felt and acknowledged. At first all was con- 
fusion; and personal identity was neither sought nor found. No pas- 
sion was aroused, beyond an obscure anxiety, lest a state of feeling so 
pleasurable should too suddenly disappear : for, the ordinary waking 
impressions of this seeming favourite of fortune were of a depressing 
character, congenial with the deep discontent which had long be- 
come habitual to him. Does this not seem to afford some evidence that 
the first of our morning thoughts are but a continuation of the last 
evening chain suspe nded } by sleep ! 

When, however, the young man had at length sufficiently shaken off 
his _ siness, to be fully conscious of himself, he started suddenly on 
his scat with a motion so abrupt, that it partook more of the eesticula- 
tion of insanity, than of any rational impulse. The expression of his 
countenance, wild as his gesticulations, was blank and meaningless ; 
and the colour receding from his cheek, left it deadly and white,—white 
as the fine and delicately bleached sheet on which it had so recentl 
reposed. But rapidly that colour returned, as the tide of blood 
poured once more through the minutest vessels, suffusing the entire 
countenance and distending the veins almost to bursting. The hasty 
interjections and abruptly suspended sentences in which the excited 
young man attempted to give vent to his feelings, were at first un- 
connected and unintelligible ; and it was long ere his alarm became so 
far subdued as to allow a continuity of thought. 

‘*Whatcan be this mystery ?” at length he exclaimed; ‘‘ where am 
1? what brought me here? I was not drunk last night. I went (I 
know I did) to bed in my own chambers in the Temple ; and yet here 
am I, poor, poor Charles Welford, lodged like a prince. It must be a 
dream; but then how real! By Heaven, t this is not to be endured ;” 
and so saying, he leaped out of bed. 

Thus restored to the full possession of those injured innocents, those 
imputed irritamenta of all malorum—his senses, and assured beyond 
all power of further doubt, of the objective existence of his environage, 
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the bewildered gentleman gave vent to one of those long, protracted, 
monotonous whistles, for which uncle Toby habitually substituted Lilli- 
bulero. The note might have continued (in the language of pharmacy) 
usque ad extinctionem, or (in Shakspearian phraseology) till the crack of 
doom, (for whistling, however approved a recipe In cases of astonish- 
ment, is by no means a cure for that morbid condition),—had not the 
erformer’s eve accidentally fallen on the before-mentioned Psyche. 

With the first glance, the whistle ceased, the mouth which had given 
it utterance ope ned, and the jaw fell; for the i image which was reflected 
from the mirror, instead of ialae Welford’s own  well-know n, and, if 
truth must be told, somewhat bilious face, was the aristocratic visage of 
the young Marquis, the standing object of his daily envy and admira- 
tion. Had it been the devil himself, Welford could not have been 
more alarmed. In so saying, we speak advisedly (as great orators have 
it, when extremely paradoxical). Men are born with such an upward— 
spark- flying tendency to evil, so given to trifle with serious things, so 
disposed to dally with sin, and (to come to the matter in hand) so apt 
to deal with the devil in the way of e jaculation, of anathema, or other- 
wise,-—so prone to making “ His Darkness” a standing point of com- 
parison on every occasion, no matter what,—as if he had the whole 
chapter of possible accidents on his back, and as if all qualities, com- 
patible and incompatible, centred in his evanescent person,—that he has 
become a household word in their mouths, or rather never out of 
them. Thus, with a boldness of figure, exceeding all poetic licence, 
we say, “ devilish rood,” ** devilish white,” ‘* devilish honest,” and 
‘« devilish cold,” just as if we had ever heard, seen, touched, smelled, 
or tasted the devil (which, except as to the last, in the case of turkeys’ 
gizzards, with mustard and cayenne pepper, very few but the elect 
ever did), Now all this undue familiarity cannot fail to carry with it 
a corresponding portion of contempt; and Welford was no exception 
to the general rule. The young Marquis, on the contrary, was by no 
means an object of Welford’s contempt, and therefore must have of 
necessity alarmed that gentleman by his unexpected apparition in the 
mirror, more than the black hero of melodrama himself, in propria 
persona, horns, claws, tail, and saucer oglers into the bargain. 

In the first instance, Welford unquestionably realised a favourite 
hyperbole with those in an unusual state of wonderment, for he did not 
believe his own eyes ; but before he could well call their veracity into 
question, a second glance must have satisfied him that it was the Mar- 
quis’s face that was there, and ‘‘no mistake.” Drawing himself back, 
as from those blazing basins with which oriental tyrants blast the eyes 
(that is to say, extinguish the vision) of ** their next of kin,’’—he again 
returned to the class ; when his surprise was still further heightened, on 
finding that the Marquis followed his own motions, and dodged 
about in the mirror; just as he himself did before it, In an instant, 
the recollection of the bowing gentleman in the park flashed on his 
heated brain; and with a motion as sudden, Welford threw himself into 
bed again, and covered himself over head and ears in the bed-clothes, 

To the curious in psychology, the question will suggest itself, whe- 
ther this movement was the result of a deliberate volition, or the effect 
of a habit acquired in early childhood; and we wish we could answer 
the question with any certainty. It cannot be denied that many 
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of the “‘ wisest and the best of men,” habitually and deliberately 
exclude all evidence of the senses, whenever they set about the un- 
ravelling of some time-sanctioned mystery ; plunging their heads under 
the impenetrable blankets and counterpanes of multiplied theories, though 
a single peep at the truth of nature would settle the matter to their 
satisfaction. Nor is it less certain that many men of sufficient animal 
courage to storm a fort, or to shoot their best friend in a duel, shrink 
before the face of moral difficulties ; as if by turning away their heads, 
they could also turn away the consequences of their position. Wel- 
ford therefore might have acted on design. But then it is equally true, 
that all young women, children, and the timid in general, have yeceived 
from nature an instinctive conviction that ghosts, devils, apparitions, 
et hoe genus omne, like caloric, very slowly penetrate through woollen 
textures; and they think themselves safe from such intrusions when 
sheltered beneath the folds of their lectical integuments. This, how- 
ever, is a question which we must leave for future discussion. 

But whether Welford deliberately flew from the vision of the Marquis to 
his bed, like the Phoenicians who fled before the face of Joshua the son of 
Nun, or whether the action was purely automatic, there he lay, to the great 
saving of James's powder, in that colliquative condition which is looked 
upon as asure remedy for fever and its congeners. As to his mental state, 
that of Don Bartolo, when Count Almaviva emerges from the disguise 
of the drunken soldier, was a cold and feeble type of its confusion. 
Never was a man so bothered ; and perhaps never had man more cause 
for botheration ; for much and long as we have reflected on the cir- 
cumstances, and multitudinous as are the lights in which we have ex- 
amined them (that is to say, by the light of every farthing candle which 
has been stuck up by ph: losophy, from the days of Pythagoras and 
Plato, to those of Kant and Spurzheim) we should in vain attempt to 
explain them to our readers. 

Suffice it therefore to say, that it was not till after some hours deep cogi- 
tation, that Welford succeeded in reducing his ideas into tolerable order, 
and had faced and accepted the conditions of the new state of life into 
which it had pleased ‘tate and metaphysical aid” to call him. Some 
natural tears he might have felt disposed to shed for the lost Charles 
Welford of his early childhood; some regrets at finding himself 
thus reduced to the state of one beside himself; some gnawings 
of that love (which, as La Rochefoucauld thought, lies at the bottom 
of our best actions,) on thus unceremoniously parting with him- 
self forever. But, per contra, there was the completion of his long 
day dream, there was the absolute fulfilment of his wildest wish, the 
marquisate in esse, the dukedom in no remote posse, and there was the 
mouth honour which follows such havings; and better still, there was 
the ever-full purse,—the obedient servant of the nécessaire, nay of the 
superflu of life and of pleasure, in their most wanton and unbounded 
extravagance. These were powerful considerations; and before the 
valet came in to prepare for the morning's toilet, Welford had made up 
his mind to submit to the infliction of a coronet with a good grace, to 
hold his tongue, as to his transfiguration, to follow unhesitatingly the 
Jead which external circumstances should afford; and, being in ap- 
pearance at least a noble, to behave himself in all respects and without 
astonishment, perfectly “ as sich.” 
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Welford, in his quality of a Cantab, was much of a metaphysician ; 
and in these days of mysticism and extravagance, of course if not a 
Kantist, a disciple of Cousin, with a touch of Lamennais at the —- 
least. Accordingly having made up his mind (or his lordship’s, whic 
shall we say?) to his immediate course of action, his next thought was 
concerning the psychological conditions of his new mode of existence. 
The glass had set him at ease as far as externals went. The Norman 
oval features and arched eyebrows of the scion of aristocracy were there 
to a nicety ; and his long and taper fingers and white hand, were blood ad 
unguem. Corporeally, he was every inch a lord; but entus et in cute 
what was he? If the mortal clay of all men is not the same, and if 
his own newly-acquired tenement was made according to Darwin’s hard- 
named recipe for the manufacture of the true procelain, are the souls 
of lords also, like their bodies, of a finer element? and if so, was he 
still animated by the old ‘ mot” of the plebeian Welford, or had he 
really swapped body and soul alike, in the change he had undergone ? 
To moot this point, Welford adopted the approved practice, in that case 
made and provided, of shutting his eyes and his ears, to divest himself 
of all external suggestions, The recipe, however, like the other re- 
cipes of those who ‘‘are not real cooks,” was not worth a farthing. 
The more he looked into himself, the more he was puzzled. When 
he opened the book of his memory, there the whole past life of Wel- 
ford was found recorded with tolerable fidelity. The affections also 
were the same as of old; but if his thoughts turned to the future, they 
modelled themselves decidedly upon the conditions of the marquisate. 
On the other hand, though he had no abstracted recollection of the an- 
tecedents of his new person, yet when the absence of that knowledge 
would have been a source of embarrassment, in thought (and he after- 
wards found the same in action) he was guided in some obscure and 
mysterious way to the proper result: the antecedents operating on the 
will as facts, though not always with a conscious reference of them to 
himself, as matters done or enjoyed. On the whole, he had a sort of con- 
viction that though in externals he must be the Marquis, yet as be- 
tween him and himself, he was “ no lord, but only Christopher Sly.” 

On the other hand, when he had divested his ‘* mod” of its fleshy attri- 
butes, and had shut out all sensitive notions concerning it, it remained 
such an obscure and inappreciable existence, so evanescent and inappre- 
hensible, that he knew not what to make of it; and like more ordinary 
reprobates, ended by leaving it to take care of itself. If we, who 
have only one identity at a time to study, make such a terrible hash 
of it; sometimes extending it not only to the thews and sinews of 
our outward man, but to our hats and habits, nay, to our estates and 
families ; and now confining its entity with such aristocratic exclusive- 
ness, as makes it escape our contemplation,—no wonder that a poor 
fellow burdened with a double charge of the mysterious commodity, 
should have been almost out of his wits to explain himself to himseif. 
We will hardily, therefore, declare our conviction, that he acted both 
wisely and well, in ** throwing (meta)physics to the dogs,” as he did, and 
in eating heartily, and with right good will, the sumptuous breakfast 
that was soon set before him. 

That breakfast, from the Parisian coffee and pété de foie gras, to the 
Scotch haddy and the High!and whisky, was, in all respects, truly 
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patrician, Apicius never saw half so good a one; and Welford there- 
fore might, in more senses than one, be said to have breakfasted like a 
lord. Wrapped in his dressing-gown d ramages, and seated in the 
most commodious of arm-chairs, with his feet on either side the grate 
(for like the mouse turned lady, his old (Temple) habits clung to him 
in his new station), he gave himself up, after that breakfast was eaten, 
and while the business of digestion was at work, to go once more over, 
and in more regular detail, the circumstances of his singular metamor- 
shosis. 

Welford was not superstitious ; but then the adventure was not pre- 
cisely e medio ductus acervo ; and to surmise some superhuman agency 
in the business, was no more than the most determined sceptic might 
have done under a much less puzzling dispensation. Let it not then 
be a reproach against his sense or his courage, that he entertained ugly 
thoughts concerning the ceremonious gentleman who had encountered 
him on the preceding day—not, indeed, like Macbeth’s wierd sisters, 
‘fon the heath,” but certainly in a very retired and suspicious part of 
the Green Park: and it was no more than “ might become a man,” 
and a Christian too, if he rejoiced in the conviction that nothing in the 
way of a deed of agreement had passed between himself and his new 
acquaintance. That matter being set at rest, he the more readily de- 
termined to give himself up unresistingly to ‘‘ circumstances over 
which he had no control,” to enjoy the ooods the gods had provided for 
him, and to play the lord as well as his ne ighbours, so long as it should 
please the power whose sport he had become, to continue the mystifi- 
cation, 

Under the circumstances, it struck Welford as a singular piece of 
good luck, that from his youth upwards, he had closely studied the 
recd-book, ae more partic ularly that page in it which referred to the 

genealogy of the especial object of his envy, into whose shoes he had 
i suddenly intruded. If he is an exceptionally wise child who knows 
his own father, it does not the less follow that much inconvenient 
embarrassment might have arisen to the new Marquis from the fact of 
his not haowing his mother and her relations, his brothers and his 
sisters, and the rest of his noble family. The Morning Post, which 
lay on iis table, also threw many a" lights on the immediate 
whereabouts of these noble personage His father, the Duke, it said, 
was gone into the country on a visit to Lady Fitz-somebody, who re- 
gul; 7 ly advertises her hospitalitie s. His next brother was fishing in 
Scotland, his youngest was still lingering on in the quadrangle of 
Christ Church, and his mother and sisters were on their way to the 
German Spas, in search respectively of health and of pleasure. He 
knew therefore that he had no instant cross-questioning to fear, and 
that there would be full leisure to study his position in the family of 
which he had become so strange ‘ly ame »mber. Completing, therefore, 
his dress (to the great ast onishment of his valet, without c: ulling for his 
assis stance), het rang | ie be ll, and, orde ring his cab, prep vared for a fore- 
taste of aristocratical felicity ina drive through the town. 

It was with no small gusto that he relished the first fruits of his 
newly-acquired nobility thus offered to his taste; and he returned, with 
perhaps an excess of cautiousness, the ready salutations of the nu- 
merous friends he encountered along Pall Mall. Among them, how- 
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ever, were not a few who had been in the very ill-bred and vulgar habit 
of cutting Charles Welford, on no better ground than his not being 
“one of us;’’ and who, having no reasonable expectation of favours to 
come, did not feel any great necessity for gratefully acknowledging 
any that might have been had and received: with all due respect “toa 
quondum King of France, we can scarcely refrain from sympathizing 
with our Marquis, when he revenged/the slights of Welford, and looked 
another way as he saw these rentlemen approach. It was not dignified 
conduct, we admit, it was scarcely moral; but who shall say that it was 
not very strictly natural 2 ? ~The forgiveness of injuries Is a truly Chris- 
tian virtue; but we tirmly believe that, if it be practised to any extent 
in the Christian world, the fact inay be safely attributed to a prevalent 
absence of the means of adequate revenge at the critical moment. 

Many also were the benevolent kissings of hands which Welford 
received from passing mothers, and many the approving smiles 
showered upon him from their blooming daughters, as the chariots 
rolled on their way to Howell and James’s, or to the florists at Chelsea ; 
for the Marquis, though booked for matrimony, had yet a locus pene- 
tentie lett to him, by which the saluters thought they might in possibi- 
lity profit. Besides, a Marquis’s notice was profitable to receive under 
all circumstances ; for if himself no longer on the roils of marriageable 
desirables, his countenance was an advantageous guide-post to others, 
whose attentions were scarcely less to be coveted. The, Marquis was 
indeed the glass of fashion; and the admiring eyes of the youth of 
Britain were upon all he did. 

On approaching Crockford’s, the spirit moved, —Welford, (shall we say, 
or the Marquis, twere difficult to determine which)—to leave his cab, and 
to take a look into the coffee-room. In Crockford’s Welford had never 
been,‘and he had often speculated on the glories of that Alhambra, with 
an earnestness proportionate to its reputation. It was therefore with 
more curiosity than might become a Marquis, that he was preparing to 
enter upon its penetralia, when Lord Charles Tiptop seized on his 
arm, and hurried him down St. James’s-street, to pour into his sympa- 
thizing ear a tale of love (mind, we don’t say illicit love), in which the 
said Lord Charles was particularly interested, inasmuch as it principally 
concerued his own noble self. “ 1 would venture,” said Corporal 
Trim, on some occasion for a wager, ‘my Montero cap (if I had 
one),” and so too would we on this, that the Marquis per se 
would have voted this interruption an infernal nuisance, though 
Crockford’s was as familiar to htm as his own slippers. Lord Charles 
was generally called (behind his back) by the not very flattering ap- 
pellation of the Thames Tunnel, as indicating that he was a bore of no 
ordinary calibre: and moreover being a thoroughly maurais sujet, 
he was not anal (albeit Lord Charles), the very best company 
in those very best ‘circles, i in which the Marquis was an admitted Cory- 
pheus. On neither account, then, would his lordship’s obtrusive 
familiarity or his rigmarole confidence have been acceptable to his 
present companion, or indeed to any unbiassed Marquis tn the entire 
red-book. But a Marquis with a Welford in his interior, was another 
person altogether; and the Welford within him so far prevailed, that 
he actually felt no little exaltation in the consciousness of the distin 
guished ¢¢fe-d-téte he was then enjoying 
There was a strange confusion is the whole matter. For. while, 
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Marquis, he was delighted in repaying the injurious slights of old 
friends by cutting then unceremoniously—as Welford, he was anxious 
to solicit their attention to his own novel and noble associations. This 
was inexplicable even to himself; nor is it to be admired if he should 
occasionally lose sight of his own identity, and forget himself, seeing 
that so many other upstarts have fallen into the same error. Upon 
the whole, however, he was supremely happy, and delighted beyond all 
measure with the metamorphosis he had so conveniently experienced 
in his own person. 

In the midst of this unalloyed felicity, a person suddenly met his eye 
who completely upset his enjoyment, and so far disturbed the equanimity 
of his bearing, that even Lord Charles, preoccupied as he was with him- 
self and his own adventure, could not escape noticing the change which 
had come over his spirit. In spite of every effort to maintain a decent 
appearance of polite attention to the narrative, the Marquis’s wits were 
too evidently elsewhere (wool-gathering, perhaps); as his eye followed 
the movements of the individual who had so unhandsomely possessed 
himself of his whole thought. That individual was no other than 
Charles Welford himself. There he was, with the same shy, awkward 
gait, with which he ever paraded his favourite haunt. There he was, 
bowing to baronets, and trying to shake hands with bankers; or re- 
treating abashed and mortified within himself, because such small fry 
of aristocracy withheld the correspondent greeting. Inconceivable was 
the sympathy, the almost maternal throes, with which the Marquis 

watched the object of his early regard; aud never was an opportunity 
for the yrwlt ceavroy employed with greater effect. He was shocked, 
almost surprised, at the meanness and intellectual cowardice then frat 
discovered in Welford’s conduct; and though he could not help pity- 
ing the poor fellow in his very soul, he was still making the most strange 
and i incongruous resulutions. never again ** to lapse into the same ab- 
surdity’—a Marquis making resolutions to bear cutting like a man ;— 
monstrous! ! ! 

Roused probably by this absurdity, the Marquis resumed his self- 
possession ; and unceremoniously shaking off his new friend Lord Charles, 
called up his cab, and again was wholly given up to the animating 
principle of Welford. The strangeness ot the apparition grew more 
and more upon him, as he proceeded. What was the spectre he had 
beheld ? was it his own eidolon, or, as the Irish say, his fetch? was 
it poor Charles Welford walking about without any soul in his body, 
amuserable argument in defence of materialism? or was it the real 
Marquis of ———— under a metamorphosis, the counterpart of his own, 
and treed for awhile to visit the glimpses of St. James’s parish, making 
day hideous, in the plebeian exuvi@ of a distressed Templar? W hich- 
ever it might be, the subject was worthy of all commiseration ; and 
notwithstanding the universal egotism of man, it is seldom that a 
human being has felt more for himself, than at that moment did the hero 
of our tale. Hetreturned therefore to -——— House, immersed in bitter 
reflection, and it was not tll he had revisited Crockford’s, eaten an ex- 
quisite dinner, and swallowed a double dose of champagne, that he 
could escape from himself, regain his equanimity, and recover the full 

satisfaction derivable from a consciousness of his new, inexplicable, 
but most exalted position. [on 
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BAJAZET GAG; THE MANAGER IN SEARCH OF A “STAR, 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, 


‘* Some bright particular star !’’—Suaxkspeare, 
Cuap. VII, 


Me. Basazet Gaa, followed by his faithful man of business, de- 
scended to the street. Pausing at the door-step, the manager, as was his 
wont when labouring with—according to his conception—an original 
thought, turned majestically round upon his companion. 

“* Did it never strike you, Duckweed, when your mind was engrossed 
by one grand idea—absorbed by some vital project—fixed upon some 
one mighty business,—did it, I say, never strike you that there was 
something positively unfeeling in the noise and bustle of the out-door 
world about you—something that shocked you with its want of sym- 
pathy—with its hurried indifference to the possessing passion of your 
soul ?” 

“That’s a profound truth, sir—a very profound truth,”” answered 
Slimely Duckweed, with official alacrity. «| felt it once very strongly. 
I was running for the midwife, and was stopped by the Lord Mayor's 
Show. I was never more disgusted with the selfishness of my 
species.” 

« Look here now !” exclaimed Gag, perched upon his door-step, and 
gracefully extending his right arm, *‘ how the stream of life flows by 
us! What a multitude of bipeds, all thronging, scuffling, scrambling 
for the day’s shoulder of mutton, yet not one of them dreams of the 
struggles of his fellow—not one of them bears in his stony face a beam 
of sy mpathy for his brother man—not one of them but has a look of 
dirty pouads and miserable shillings, and You young scoundrel! do 
you think 1 pay my printer for that?” and, rushing from the door-step, 
Mr. Bajazet Gag dealt so smart a cuff on a chimney- sweeper who was 
maliciously employed tearing the bill of ** The Devil’s Concubine” from 
the door, that the manager sent the delinquent howling into the 
road. 

‘« The burglarious miscreant !” exclaimed Duckweed, starting from 
the step to follow up the attack of the manager, but suddenly held to 
his ground, perceiving that the rallying bill- -destroyer had drawn some 
ammunition from his soot-bag, and sternly awaited the approach of the 
enemy. ‘ Bless me, sir,” said Duckweed, instantly bestowing all his 
attention upon his manager, ‘‘ you have dirtied your glove.” 

‘It’s no matter, Duckweed,” replied Gag, with philosophic serenity, 
“it has been ever thus ; ; in small things, as in great, my enthusiasm for 
the profession has gone ‘far to beggar me.” 

‘‘Ha, sir! ’Twould break acommon man’s heart” said Duckweed, 
‘*to see how you have been robbed.”’ 

‘* Heaven forbid, Slimely, that I should insinuate an uncharitable 
thought against alhuman creature; butit must be confessed my brother 
managers are thieves.” 

‘¢ How your imagination has stood out against their dishonesty I 
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can’t think,” cried the manager’s man. ‘‘ There is'nt a theatre that 
isn’t a receptacle for stolen soods, —and all taken from you.’ 

“Never mind,” said Bajazet Gag, with the proud composure of an 
exalted soul, “* never mind; posterity—if not, my own play-bills— 
shall do me justice.’ 

With this lofty consolation, the manager took the arm of his man, 
and proceeded on the road to Houndsditch. 

Since Manager Gag has left the theme untouched, we would that 
some philosophic mind would so far dissect the humen soul as to show 
us why it so frequently employs itself—as in the case of the human 
soul in the possession of thee himney- sweeper above—in the destruction 
of play-bills. Paradoxical as it may seem, we are inclined to set down 
the practice to that absorbing love of the drame which, from the cabinet 
minister to the errand-boy, at the present happy season possesses the 
public heart. Manager Gag was evidently not of this opinion ; ; orif 
he was, his active anxiety for his own property prevented its practical 
development. For ourselves, we never see an urchin perseveringly 
tearing the corners of a play-bill from a wall—ripping it off piece by 
piece, and that with such seeming deep satisfaction, such positive en- 
joyment of his higher faculties, —that we are not convinced he is, in 
imagination, feasting upon the scraps of the livingdrama. He nibbles 
it round and round, as it were pie or pasty, and with equal pleasure en- 
joys the stolen bits. 

Mr. Bajazet Gag proceeded with his man in the direction of the 
house of Peter Southcote, Houndsditch, beguiling the time with sweet 
and hopeful converse on the star to be discov ered there—on the offspring 
of the miraculous Joanna—on the mysterious Shiloh. 

‘*] wonder if they've got his cradle sull,” said Duckweed, who—for 
he had great industry—had been re: ding up for his subject from the 
papers. “ The cradle and the baby linen. I think in my piece I can 
bring ‘em in with telling effect.’ 

‘* Your piece !” cried Gag, with a look of managerial contempt. 

‘* More robbery again ! More of my invention stolen from me. You'll 
consider yourself, if you please, in this matter as nothing more than the 
goose-quill i in my hand: tor when I produce e Shiloh I shall, in common 
justice to the world and myself, announce it in the bills as wholly and 
sole ly imagined by me. | have hitherto sham efully neglected the re- 
putation of my own mind: henceforth I shall not lie awake whole 
nights for other people.” 

‘Dec kweed, having no words wherewith to combat the determination 
of his manager, smiled a grim asseut, and was in silence accompanying 
his ima: vrimative patron, when a Stranger—at least to Ga v—cro- sing the 
road, came abruptly before them, 

‘“*TUsall right,” said the man, with a passing application of his fore- 
finger to his nose. 

* Right!" exclaimed Gag, his whole soul revolting from the familiar 
vulgarity. 

* Rightas my right leg,” cried the stranger, no whit abashed by the 
majesty of the manager. Indeed, the new comer bore in his aspect 
and manner a most sovereign inditlerenceof the small ceremonies of life. 
For his exterior man he wore a loose jacket of velveteen, with ostenta- 
tiously large pearl buttons, a faded scarlet waistcoat, an old, varnished 
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pair of buckskins, mudded cotton stockings, and very succinct half- 
boots. On one side of his head was adroitly hung a small straw hat, 
and a gay bandana decorated what promised to be a very perilous 
neck. He had a quick. brassy eye, and one of those faces that seem 
expressly made to laugh and grow bronzed at the world’s opinion, 
“It’s all right,” he repeated, champing a wallflower that hung be. 
tween his lips 

“* Who—who is this fellow?” asked Gag, his patrician blood sim- 
mering to his very finger-nails. 

‘The dog, sir—the dog,”” said Duckweed in a whisper. 

“ Dog?” exclaimed Gag; ‘* whatdo youmean? Dog?” 

«Don’t you make a d—d fool of yourself,” was the benevclent ad- 
vice of the stranger; ‘* don’t you see the policeman? Do you think he 
doesn’t know me?” 

Duckweed whispered something to Gag, who taking another glance 
at the man, who continued to bite his wallflower in the face of the 
manager, s said, “Js this your acquaintance ?” 

« Anybody,” said the patriotic Duckweed, ‘“ for the interests of the 
theatre.” 

** Follow me,” cried the man; and Gag, almost unconscious of the 
‘ obedience, complied with the command. 

Proceeding a few steps, the man paused at the corner of a court, and 
with an exulting look and deep chuckle, pointed to the subjoined public 
notice that in fair, large type decorated the wall. 


** 4 DOG LOST.—ONE POUND REWARD. 


‘‘A white dog, breed between a spaniel and a poodle. Longish ears 
and bushy tail. Limps a little in the left fore-foot. Had on when 
lost a brass collar, with the. name engraved, Jonas Crampley. Who- 
ever will bring the dog to No. 5, Blue Anchor Alley, shall receive the 


above. No further semen will be offered.”’ 


“What! Trombone’s dog?” exclaimed Gag, ‘ and lost ?” 

‘¢ Yes,” cried the stranger winking significantly at the artless manager, 
‘sand I’ve found him.” 

‘Understand, me, my good man,” replied Gag, ‘** I know nothing 
whatever of your good ‘fortune—have nothing to ‘do with your canine 
speculations—” 

« But this is the man,” cried Duckweed aside to his manager, ‘‘ this 
is the fellow I spoke of—” 

“ Fool!” replied the manager, with a contemptuous glance at Duck- 
weed; he then proceeded cautiously with the finder of Mare Antony. 
“If vou have any dog that you think will suit the interests of my 
theatre, I shall be very willing to treat with you; but perfectly under- 
stand that | am not to be mixed up with any accident that may—you 
understand ?” 

‘lo be sure,” answered the fellow, with another wink. ‘* You 
know nothing shout any dog as Is lethechow should you? And I'll 
pound it the dog's s own father wouldn’t know him now if he was to see 
him ?” 

‘“* Well, I shall be very glad to—what is yourname?” asked Gag. 
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“* Crony,—Bill Crony,” answered the man, with the air of one who 
thinks his name has something i in it. 

** Well, Mr. Crony, I am always open to talent—always open: if I 
can see my way with your dog—’ ; 

“ Bless” you, sir,’ ’ cried Crony, ‘* ablind man might see his way with 
the dog. Will you come and have a look at him now? Ha! Mr. 
Duckweed! how’s that little beauty I sold you? I’m told as how the 
old lady as was so unfortinate as to lose that dog, took prussic acid.” 

‘Serve her right, for her want of christian resignation, Crony,” 
said Duckweed; who then turning to his manager asked, ** would you 
like to see the animal atonce? "Tisn’t far.’’ 

Mr. Bajazet Gag turned himself slowly round—looked to the right 
and left—convinced himself that nobody recognised him, and then in 
deep authoritative voice, exclaimed to the dog-merchant—‘* Go on ; i'lh 
follow thee.” 

Crony nodded obedience, and strode briskly on ; at intervals turning 
round and winking and grinning at the manager, who pulled himself 
up higher at every fresh salutation. 

‘That’s a very low acquaintance of your's,” said Gag to Duck- 
weed. 

‘* Not very polished ; but ‘twould have been hard to get a gentleman 
to do the job,” observed Slimely. 

“You will perfectly understand in this affair, Mr. Duckweed, that I 
know nothing at all about it. The matter is altogether on your own 
responsibility. If the dog answers—if he improves the business—I 
hope you know sufficiently of me to feel that I shall be liberal ; if, how- 
ever, any accident occurs, that is, if the dog should be found out by 
his master, you'll do me the justice to take the whole of the blame upon 
your own shoulders, as you know I am altogether ignorant of the 
matter. 

So spake the cautious Gag. 

**] have ever been a loyal servant, sir,” answered Duckweed, ‘“ and 
know what's due to both of us.’ 

“Very well; lam satisfied ; so that I am safe in the matter I—where 
the devil is he taking us ?” asked the manager, as Crony turned up a 
dismal court, and then stopping short, with his forefinger beckoned 
his followers onward. ‘ You’ve nothing valuable about you, Duck- 
weed ?” cried Gag. 

‘** Nothing but benefit tickets,” answered Slimely. 

“Well then,” and Gag put on a more assured look, “ as far as you're 
concerned at least, I think we may venture.” 

Saying this, Gag and his devoted man of business plunged into the 
court, picking their way through a hundred objects of filth and squalor, 
stared at by ruffian men and haggard women, run against by half 
naked, dirty children, and yelped at by some dozen curs, disturbed by 
the intruders, till the manager and his companion arrived at the home- 
stead of Mr. William Crony. 

‘Nice and cool here, considering the weather,” said the dog-dealer, 
entering the worst of habitations, a London hovel; one of those abodes 
of dirt, and crime, and famine, that within gun-shot of the homes of 
luxury and affluence, serve as the constant theme for legislative philan- 
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thropy; places from which smug Theory, with weeping eyes and 
heaving breast, holds forth many a touching discourse, but where 
dogged Practice never shows his nose to decrease the abomination. 
«‘ Nice and cool, sir,” repeated Crony. 

«And dark, too,” added Gag, as with some difficulty he climbed 
a broken staircase after his conductor. 

«Yes, quite refreshing after the hot streets,’ and the man paused. 
He then knocked at a door, and placing his fingers in his mouth, and 
uttering a short, sharp whistle, the door was opened. 

«© Walk in, gentlemen,” said the hospitable Crony; and, with some 
hesitation, Manager Gag, followed by his faithful deputy, entered the 
apartment, 

That the imagination of Mr. Gag had not been idle during his pro- 
cress up-stairs might be gathered from this significant incident. When 
he first presented himself in the street, when philosophizing on the 
aspect of out-door life, he preached from his own door-step, a massive 
gold watch-chain decorating his waistcoat, sparkled in the morning 
beam; it even attracted the admiring gaze of more than two of 
Crony’s friends—adventurous denizens of Crony’s court; but when the 

_manager entered the room of the dog-merchant, no chain was there to 
tempt the eye of half-resolved guilt; the cautious Gag, animated by 
his active imagination, having very carefully bestowed it in his pocket, 
buttoning the same with a spasm, partaking both of dread and despe- 
ration. 

Gag, with a slight paleness of the cheek, stood at the hearth of 
Crony. He cast his eyes about the room, and—but then Gag had such 
imagination !—could not but remember the murderers in Raymond and 
Agnes. Glancing at Crony, he appeared to the manager to be singu- 
larly like an actor that in Gag’s early days was wont to play the principal 
assassin in that heart-thrilling spectacle. 

“Heavens!” thought Gag, “am I myself reserved to be a subject 
for a domestic melodrama ?” 

If imagination have its delights, hath it not its penalties? Already 
Gag, a victim to the too susceptible faculty, saw himself a victim in 
the hands of Crony—beheld himself a bleeding-corse ; and what was 
worse saw his own murder dramatized by his rival Trombone; and 
more, heard him give out the piece for repetition every evening amidst 
the enthusiastic applause of an overflowing audience! Happily, Gag 
was awakened from this agonizing day-dream by the rough courtesy of 
the host; for Crony throwing the only chair in the room towards the 
manager, accompanied the act with doubtless the most benevolent in- 
junction that man can breathe on man. 

‘Sit, sir; sit,” cried the man of dogs, ‘‘and make your life 
lappy.” 

Gag sank obediently into the chair, and a little composed looked 
about him. The room presented a scene of the most picturesque de- 
solation. The smoke and dirt of years had accumulated on its walls 
and floor; the sickly sun streamed through the broken casement, and 
fell upon a heap of rags huddled in a corner. The ruins of a table, a 
joint-stool, and a chair composed the whole of the furniture. 

Gag looked shudderingly about him, and then ventured to address 
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Duckweed, who had seated himself very daringly upon the creaking 
table. ** This is enthusiasm for the profession, | think.” 

‘Hla, sir!” replied the sympathizing Duckweed, ‘af the public 
only knew what you went throu th—’ 

“ Why, as for that matter,” e himed in C rony, ** I dare say it’s a good 
deal with your trade as with mine, the more we keep the pub he in the 
dark the better. ['m sure what 1 zoe 8 through to serve the public-——whry 
look there, air, and Crony pomtod to a small spanicl coed Wp) ne ur 
the fire-place, * you wouldn't think what trouble it cost me to get that 
doy! Ha, sir! at this minute, there's red eyes about that dog some 
where. Look at _ sir; quite a lady's dog: he knows what the taste of 
a chicken'’s leg is, bean tell you, better than many a Christian. And 
yet the unfeelingness of peop te! The meanness of the world! | Look at 
the doy, sir!” 

“Why, bless me!” erred Duckweed, whistling the dog to him, and 
surveying him very attentively, “why, yes, there's no mistakine his 
spots. “This dog ‘ws advertised as lost,’ 

“Yes, said the dog stealer (for why should) we longer repress the 
word?) ‘that’s there polite way of putting it, And what do you think 
they otler for him? A dirty ten shillings! TP should blush to Iny eyes 
afore the doy to tuke him back for the money, No, Hos if they don’t 
koow better what he’s worth, I do.” 

* And pray bow did you get the dog?” inquired Gag, affecting an 
mrnorance to satisfy his cartosity, 

ats Followed ne brane’, SUP. I ean’ tell how it is, bout I suppose there's 
something motmy face that makes all dogs tke me, “specially the hand 
some ones. And then Pve such humanity for ’em, ET have, and can’t 
help at. Ifnow Lever see a nice doy as FE know ean’t be properly taken 
care of where he is, Pean't rest, do you know, tll EP vets him a richer 
missus and a nicer plan ee. Tha, sir! many’s the dow Pve perm ted from 
atwo par back, tow coach and footman,” 

* You are, aideed, a frend to dows,” said the manager. And 
now | believe, Mr. Duckweed,” erred Bayazet, with a knowing look at 


his hath, you hh ic Some partic ul: il busine Ss with Mr. ec’ rOUY, 


‘To be sure, sir” said Crony: ‘and af you ple ase we a1 open tom 
the regular way. Here, Kitty.” and im answer to the call, a woman 
opened the door of an adjoining room, and carrying in her arm a small 
poodle Which at the time was undergotng the operation of the scissors, 
she crept into the presence of the manayer. Even the dirt and misery 
Which hung about her did not wholly obscure the remains of beauty 
which onee adorned her, but which now vave a dee ‘per melancholy to 
het wretchednese. She seemed consumed, stupified by misery and 
intemperance, ‘The gentleman will give you money for the gin, 


suid Crony, and the woman still ¢ lipping the poodle, mechanically ad- 
vanced towards G; uw. 

‘* Money—-gin—I—is it necessary, that?” stammered Gag. 

‘No getting on without it, sir, Always begin a bargain with a 
little drop, si, and close it with another, I don’t know how it is in 
yy business, sir, but i pint of the best, Kitty, ” was the command 

her husband, and the woman still held her empty palm towards the 
wg 
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“Well, Mr. Duckweed on your account, but quite on your account, 
you will remember,” said the very cautious Gag, determined in his 
own mind not to mix himself up in the transaction, and therefore 
placing the money in the hand of Duckweed, who immediately gave it 
to the woman, 

* Whatare you about?” exclaimed Crony with an oath, at the same 
time throwing his hat at his wife who was leaving the room, ‘ Take 
the dog out afore he’s clipt! Was you born yesterday?” 

The woman, without a word in answer, set the dog down and departed 
upou her errand, 

“Come here, Spice, come here,” cried Crony to the poodle. 
“There's a nose, sir,” said the dog-fancier, holding up the canine organ 
to the eye of the manager; ‘the Hottentot Wenus hadn’t such a 
black one, Isn't he a beauty, eh? Quite a little snowdrop, eh?” and 
the dealer in dogs became poetical in his admiration, 

“And pray, Mr. Crony,” said Gag, ‘if it’s not violating any very 
sacred privacy, may I ask you how you came by thatdog? Did he 
follow you, too?” 

“Sir,” said Crony, “I’m not ashamed to own it—this dog I stole, 
I stole him, sir, as a matter of humanity.” 

“Indeed ¢ A very dangerous mode of exercising your benevolence,” 
remarked Gag, 

“No matter for that; the more the danger, the greater the good- 
ness. You seethis dog belonged to a Mr. Gentle—” 

“As | live,” exclauned Gay, “it is Gentle’s dog! Poor fellow! 
with his sensibility —his tenderness—he'll be broken-hearted at his loss, 
My yvood man do you know what you've done ? Mr. Gentle is a person 
of extraordinary genius, aman who has the strongest claims upon the 
present and perhaps Upol every future veneration,” 

‘T know, answered the unruffled Crony, ‘ he writes plays, doesn’t 
he ?”’ 

“Tle has that exalted privilege of human genius,” replied Bajazet, 
and Duckweed pulled up his shirt-collar, ‘ And from such a man, 
with the full knowledge of his high mission, you would steal a dog ?”’ 

‘As [tells you it’s all my humanity, Mr. Gag,” cried the canine 
robber, ** The animal isn’t of so very scarce a sort that I should have 
put myself much out of the way for him; but humanity, as Tsay, made 
me take him fora better master. Directly | heard that Mr. Gentle’s 
trade was to write plays, | made up my mind, that the poodle, poor 
creature, must be in a’place of starvation, and so, as I says again, out of 
humanity, | stole him,” 

“Ts not this the person,” asked Gag of Duckweed, ‘ who sold you 
the spaniel 2” 

Duckweed nodded. 

‘*And are you aware,” cried Gag to Crony, “that on your own 
showing, you have devoted that dog to famine ? know you not that this 
gentleman also writes plays ?” ; 

‘No, he doesn’t,” answered Crony; “I don’t know much about it, 
but they tell me he’s much better off—for he gets his plays ready writ.” ° 

“Tla! ha! ha!’ shouted Gag; for he had not the feeling to repress 
his laughter; ‘* you may make common cause, Duckweed, you may 
indeed. Your friend here steals the dogs of playwrights, you steal the 
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dogs of novelists. And once getting them in your clutches, you so ply 
your scissors, that the rightful owners don’t ‘know their own property 
again. Quite true, Slimely. You can trim and cut a fale with any 
dog-stealer,” and ‘the manager roared again at the dazzling origin- 


ality of his joke. 
‘* Here is the gin, sir,” said Duckweed loftily, as the woman returned 


with the alcohol. 

With the most graceful courtesy of a host, Mr. Crony poured the 
liquor into the one footless glass ‘that made the sum of his crystal 
possessions, and offered the Circean draught to the manager. 

‘‘T never taste spirits, never,” said Gag, with great emphasis. 
“Stay,” he cried, in a louder note, ‘‘ considering the novelty of the 
atmosphere, I will venture on as much as makes a dew-drop.” Saying 
this, the manager nearly emptied the glass. 

“© T don’t know where you may have been born, Mr. Gag,” remarked 
the dog-stealer; ‘‘ but in your country you must have been used to 
very heavy dew. My service to you! Stop—I ax your pardon, Mr. 
Duckweed,” 

‘«T never, never by any chance in a morning—stay, just a thimble- 
full,”’ and Slimely tossed off the glass. 

‘A tailor’s thimble would suit you best, Mr. Duckweed—one that 
hasn't no bottom to it. Well, ¢ centlemen, here’s to a good bargain to 
all of us.’ 

The dog-stealer swallowed his draught, and handing the liquor to his 
expecting wife—who had watched the liquor with almost lurid looks— 
said ina tone of mixed counsel and command, ‘ Half-a-glass, you 
devil.”’ 

‘‘ And now, Mr. Crony,” urged Gag, “ this preliminary settled, when 
shall Mr. Duckweed—” 

“ You shall see the cretur this very minute,” answered Crony; and 
opening a closet door, and whistling now coaxingly, and now swearing 
energetically, a dog reluctantly answered the summons, and crawled 
tremblingly into the room. ‘* He isn’t quite dry yet,” said Crony, “ but 
when the paint’ s fast, he’ll look better than natur. There, sir; there’s 
as pretty a bit of work as was ever put outof hand. For docking and 
painting an animal, I wouldn't turn my back upon nobody,” and Crony 
fooked with an eye of triumph at the shaking dog, still suffering from 
the amputation of its ears and tail. 

‘He'll never be known—it’s impossible he can be known,” ex- 
claimed Duckweed, his eves glistening as he surveyed the dog, pn 
and painted by the hand of the master. ‘* Trombone will be rarely 
trumped.’ 

‘The fellow has made no blunder,” said Gag, in an under-voice to 
Duckweed. ‘* Stay,” he added, ‘‘ may he not—for who can trust the 
principle of such pe ople—may he not palm upon us some uneducated 
mongrel instead of the dog of dominoes ?” 

Mr. Crony, with a fine sensibility, apprehended the ingenious doubts 
of the manager, and deigning no remonstrance to such meanness, re- 
quested Mr. Duckweed to dismount from the table, and commanded 
the dog to take his place. 

“There,” said the dog-stealer, indignantly [throwing a set of do- 
minoes on the table—* there, try him ‘yourself, Do you suppose I'd 
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do such a thing—do you think I’ve no character to lose?” And Crony 
solaced his wounded feelings with the gin-bottle. 

Duckweed prepared the dominoes, and though he had no doubt of 
the honour of the dog-stealer, still to satisfy his. hard-judging manager, 
commenced the game to test the identity of Mare Antony. Duckweed 
played. The dog, doubtless too much engaged by his private wounds 
to be influenced by the blandishments of the | game, poked his nose to- 
wards Duckweed’s dominoes, and snuffing disdainfully, looked stolidly 
in the face of his opponent. 

‘* Quite plain—self-evident,” cried the impatient Gag; ‘* we were to 
have been fobbed off with a mongrel impostor. My man,” and Baja- 
zet looked sternly at the dog-stealer, ‘this is a most dishonest, a most 
disreputable transaction.” 

Crony was too well assured of the purity of his motives to recrimi- 
nate; he therefore approached the table, and striking the dog under the 
ear with his clenched fist, bellowed, ‘ Pair it.” 

The advocates of cor poral punishment could not have furnished a finer 
illustration of the beauty of their theory; for the dog howled, and 
then immediately played the proper domino. Again Duckweed played 
—again Mare Antony met his antagonist. The features of Gag re- 
laxed, and he tried to smile an apology to the dog-dealer. The game 
continued, and Gag became assured that he possessed the veritable 
Mare Antony, 

‘There he is, sir; in a week at most his ears and tail will be well, 
and all you have to do is to call a hackney-coach, put the dog into it, 
give me two pound ten as agreed with Mr. ‘Duckweed, and then—” 

Mr. Crony was unexpectedly surprised in his sentence: for two po- 
lice-officers, followed by a man who caught the mutilated dog in his 
arms, entered the room, and—after a very brief formality—the master 

of the apartment was informed that his attendance, on a certain war- 
rant, was immediately required before a neighbouring magistrate. 

‘The villain—the murderer—the cannibal thief!” exclaimed the 

rightful owner of the dog, for it was really that unwelcome person who 

ap speared with the officers—* the monster ! my poor dog Marc!” And 
the man fairly wept over the injuries of the animal, who, as grateful 
for such sympathy, licked his master’s face and hands, and howled and 
whined a recognition. 

“Ha, Scruff! how do you do?” said Gag, straining for a smile as 
he addressed one of the policemen—known to him from having frequently 
been on duty at the theatre. 

‘“* How d'ye do, Scruff?” asked Duckweed, and his face whitened, 
and his lips quivered. 

‘‘ Shall you be with us to-night? By the way, you never had that 
order I—but you shall have it—whenever you like—whenever you like, 
Scruff.” And the manager, vehemently buttoning up his coat, was 
making to the stairs as upon the most vital business. In this action he 
was most faithfully imitated by Duckweed. 

« Not so fast, gentlemen, if you please—I can’t spare you—can’t in- 
deed?” said Scruff, 

‘‘What do you mean?” inquired Gag, affecting the finest style of 
amazement. 

‘* You see,” said the policeman, ‘this here dog is stolen goods.” 
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‘*God bless me!” cried the manager. 

‘‘ We'd a warrant to search the premises, and—I’m very sorry to see 
you in such a pickle, sir; ; but you and this gentleman, too, must go 
up afore the magistrate. 

* Certainly —with pleasure—T ve the happiness of knowing his wor- 
ship. The dog stolen, eh? I’m sure anything I can do to “bring the 
culprit to justice— 

* And that’s your gratitude,” cried Crony, with a contemptuous look 
at the pale-faced manager—** shabby hound. All Ican say is, | won’t 
ride in the van alone.” 

‘You see, Mr. Duckweed—you now see your imprudence. Who is 
this maun—where have you brought me? And is the dog your pro- 
perty, sir?” And Gag turned to the owner of Mare Antony—* I 
am delighted that you’ve found him—I know what it is to lose a 
dog—poor creature!” And Gag caressed the animal— Dreadfully 
mutilated.” 

‘Perhaps you and Mr. Duckweed would like to go in a coach?” 
asked Scrutt. 

‘If, for the furtherance of justice,” said Bajazet, ‘it 1s absolutely 
necessary that } should communicate with his worship, I should cer- 
tainly prefer a coach ; but as for riding with that individual’—and Gag 
pointed to the astonished Duckweed—* whilst he is labouring under I 
know not what charge, | owe it to myself and the public, to decline 
such a companion. A coach for my self, if you please,” exclaimed Gag 
to the othcer. 

And one for me,”’ cried the broken-hearted Duckweed, smitten to 
the soul by the seltish ingratitude of his manager. ‘ On the very eve 
of my benefit too,’ ’ thought Duckweed, as a visionary treadmill rose to 
ap pre ‘hension, 

Coaches were speedily in attendance. Gag, accompanied by a po- 
lice-ofticer, took his seat in the vehicle. He tried to whistle, but no 
music came. He shifted in his seat—he tapped the coach-glass with 
his fingers, and at length, to beguile the road, asked his companion if 
it was his opinion that any serious punishment could be inflicted on 
the unfortunate man—the manager meant Duckweed—in the next 





coach. 

‘* His worship will tell you all about it,” was the short answer of 
Scruff. 

As the police-officer who had charge of Crony thought it incon- 
venient to walk, he somewhat unceremoniously insisted upon the hos- 
pitality of Duckweed’s coach, which on one side contained Duckweed 
himself, Mure Antony the dog, and the dog’s master; and on the 
other, the stony-faced policeman and the dog-stealing Crony. Very 
signiticant were the glances exchanged by some of the parties on the 
road, 

‘* Here we are at home,” said the constable; and instantly the coach 
stopped at the police-office. 


Cnar. VIII. 


‘Tus it is to search for a star,” thought Bajazet Gag, as he 
ended the stepsot the police-office, and with affected hilarity smiled 
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and nodded about him. Vain was the deceit. The acted gaicty of the 
manager deceived no one: there was prisoner writ in haggard lines in 
his grinning yet uncomfortable face. 

‘* What had he done 2?” 

‘* What was he charged with?” 

“‘ Was it manslaughter or forgery ?” 

Such were the queries of the mob gathered about the office, and 
throrging its passages; the face of Gag being as familiar to the multi- 
tude as the face of their own publican. These questions were, as usual 
in such cases, variously answered, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour, poor Bajazet Gag was accused of nearly all the crimes ordinarily 
gemming her Majesty's sessional calendar, Some avowed that, in a 
moment of wrath he had committed homicide upon his prom pter—some 
that he had been found in treasonous correspondence with certain dis- 

affected parties in North Wales—whilst, as;a climax of absurdity, it was 
gravely stated that the manager had been detected in the act of passing 
a forged check upon the banker of one of his own dramatists. 

«1 wonder if he'll be able to gammon his worship as he gammons us 
on the first night of a new piece,” said a chimney-sweeper, evidently 
one of Gag’s customary audience. 

‘*T should like tosee a manager hanged !” cried another of the mob 3 
and there was such earnestness in his aspiration, that it was plain he pic- 
tured to himself the highest possible enjoyment. 

“If he gets out of this hobble,” said a third, with a very sagacious 
sense of the true source of popularity, ‘won't he have good houses ?” 

It was thus a brutal mob invented atrocities for an innocent man; it 
was thus, 1 in the cruelty of a morbid imagination, they anticipated the 
most grievous penalty of the law for the cuiltless. Fortunately for 
Gag, 2 very interesting case of affiliation-—we believe the first under 
the new act—absorbed the attention of the magistrate, and as the com- 
plainant in the case was young, and singularly pretty, the worthy jus- 
tice was more than ordinarily curious in seeking out the whole of the 
evidence. This delay happily gave time to our manager to decide upon 
his course of defence. If Duckweed was sentenced to the House of 
Correction, the unfortunate man should not lose his situation—no, he 
should certainly return to the theatre when the time of his punishment 
was expired : this Gag promised himself, come what might of the im- 
pending inquiry. These were the generous thoughts that visited the 
manager whilst awaiting the leisure of the magistrate—these were the 
charitable i impulses that animated his noble, his disinterested heart : 
Duckweed mat be temporarily sacrificed,—but it should be made up 
to him in his benefit. 

What troop of fairies wafted the tidings of Gag’s captivity, we know 
not; but true it is, he had not been an hour in the police office ere it 
was thronged, not ‘only by the actors of his own establishment, but, if 
we may adopt the classic language of the reporters on the occasion, 
“by numerous other members of the sock and buskin.’ 

‘¢T said it, sir—I knew it—I was convinced of it—that man would 
never die a natural death !” 

Thus spoke an elderly person, whose face—very like a withered apple 
—was brightened by a gleam of uncharitable s satisfaction at the pros- 
pect of Gag’s ignominious end, as promised by the wantonness of 
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rumour. Old Smoakly—for so was the prophet known to his brethren 
—was an actor of forty years standing, and some seasons since had 
been enrolled in the troop ‘of Gag. To use the well-known phrase, he 
was always ‘* perfect as an angel in his part’—could play one cha- 
racter quite as well as another--w as never too late at a rehearsal—was 
quite an authority in character wigs—acted dummy baronets and vir- 
tuous broken-hearted fathers with all the legendary proprieties,— and, 
indeed, cast an unusual respectability about that very equivocal thea- 
trical abstraction—gene ral utility. Yet, with all these advantages, 
Smoakly was discharged ; ay, jenominionsl y thrust forth from the boards 
of Gag. We hope that the re ader will have curiosity sufficient to seek the 
wherefore. We will tell him. Smoakly, with all these excellences, 
fell a victim to the letter 6. In one of Gag’ s hardware, domestic tra- 
gedies—one of those touching dramas written with the juice of onions, 
—which the manager had familiarized to the sensibilities of the town, 
Smoakly had one of those important characters, the very importance 
of which very often consists In saying next to nothing ; the less that 
there is tu be said of course requiring ‘the greater condensation of genius 
to make the little striking. Smoakly acted upon this obvious principle. 
The part was lead, but there was one line in it, which the actor by the 
very alchemy of emphasis was determined to transmute into virgin gold. 
The incident was brie fly as follows. The scoundrel of the drama wus 
about to kidnap the rightful heir of some very extensive Hungarian 
estates, when the bold, good man, intrusted to Smoakly, opportunely 
centers, and in energetic ‘speech addresses the culprit. 
 Villain,—deliver up the baby !’ 

was the powerful line intrusted to Smoakly, who had merely to utter it, 
draw his sword, stamp with his right foot, and fixing himself in an atti- 
tude, wait for the applause. Smoakly, however, was not content with 
the simple energy of ‘* baby’ as spelt by Johnson, but striving to wreak 
the intensest passion on the word, exclaimed— 


* Villain,—deliver up the babby !” 


Upon ordinary occasions Smoakly’s improvement of the syllables 
might have passed otf unnoticed by Gag’s audience; but, unfortu- 
nately, it was Saturday night, and there being present a number of 
centiemen of the He ‘brew persui asion, the auditory were correspond- 
ingly eriical; hence Smoakly’s babby was received with a burst of 
lauchter altogether destructive of the intended pathos of the scene. 
Smoakly was on the instant discharged, Mr. Bajazet Gag not conde- 
scending to listen to the high authority of Shakspeare himself, which 
Smoakly sought to wrest to his own extenuation. 

** Doesn’t Shakspeare make Mare Antony say, 

‘This was the most unkindest cut of all? 


and doesn’t Shakspeare there mean to show that the passion of the 
part is tco great, too swelling, to be confined to the vulgar bounds of 
pane Did you ever hear a man in a rage care ‘about talking 

ammar? Do you think if you saw a ruffian running away with your 
Child, you'd pause to pick out baby from bablby? No, sir, the more 
wrong you were, the more you'd ‘show yourself in earnest. What's 


pront unciation to feelings 2’ 
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Such was the argument—such the defence of Smoakly. In vain = 
Gag was inexorable ; he dismissed the offending actor, loftily assuring 
him that his theatre “should be made no hospital for broken 
English.” 

Although Mr. Gag was inseasible to the appeal of Smoakly, we are 
convinced from lone experience that the theory of the old actor has 
among his brethren very many practical admirers. Indeed, we feel 
assured that many seeming grammatical errors—many instances of 
violent pronunciation of the modern stage that a superficial auditor 
might construe into ignorance, are nothing more than an exquisite 
subtlety on the part of the artist—a studied means of heightening 
passion by asacritice of the modes of speech as used in ordinary life. 
This 1s beautifully to elevate the passion of the poet, at the cost of 
common prose. The further from the beaten track of existence—the 
more refined, the more poetic the excellence. We have, in our day, 
had the part of Macbeth acted without a single monosyllable; every 
such insignificance being chopped by the genius of the player into as 
many joints as the tail of an adult rattlesnake, and every joint 
shaking on its own merits. It is, or ought to be, a received axiom— 
and our favourite Macbeth works porter’s work to establish it—that all 
language in the mouths of heroes is to be modified by the peculiar pas- 
sion of the actor—every distinct emotion having for its expositor a 
distinct pronunciation. Hence, a certain kind of grief may be 
enamoured of the & long, whilst stage insanity may be permitted to bite 
off the tops of words like the ends of asparagus, reducing four and 
three syllables to two and one according to the virulence of the disease. 
There is such a striking evidence of vivid imagination in all this—the 
attack on common prose life is made with such brilliant, dazzling 
weapons, that the victory is certain, All that is necessary to the actor 
is a sufficient amount of daring, and his triumph is as assured as it is 
profitable. A mere creeping talent will not suffice—a man, to fully 
succeed, must fling all prose proprieties t» the winds, and be brave, a 
Voutrance. The fellow who is impudent by halves gets his nose 
pulled ; but the man who elevates impudence into genius, finds as the 
world runs, an exceeding great reward. The parallel holds with the 
imagination of the actor and the effrontery of common life. 

As we have fallen into a gossip on the modern stage, we may here 
briefly express our gratification that—according to many impressive 
evidences—another aid to the imagination promises to be cultivated 
with great advantage to the labourers. Quin, the immortal Quin, who 
taught George III. to ask money of his faithful Commons, proudly 
boasted that whatever play he might act in, he made it a point of 
principle never to read a line beyond his own part. Quin was perfectly 
right. His imagination was not checked, crippled, by a knowledge of 
the whole of the poet’s meaning; in this inspiring state of ignorance 
he might throw out a thousand random hits, which, had he known the 
entire purpose of the author, he had never ventured. Quin very pro- 
perly considered the condition of real life. He knew that in the world 
he had to play the part of Quin, without any helps whatever from the 
knowledge of the secret springs and motives of others, with whom he 

had to pe orform the acts of prose life. He could not tell what plot Mr. 
David Garrick had in his breast against him—he could not fathom the 
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mystery of the management of Drury Lane, albeit he had to contend 
withit; and theretore, being inevitably i in the dark as to the designs of 
those mixed up | in the plot of life with himself—having no control 
whatever over its many-coloured incidents,—was it not to sure to 
the audience a more natural Othello, havingfkept himself studiously ig- 
norant of the villany of Jago to the last scene? This was at once to 
elevate the truthfulness of real life to the action of the stage. We are 
happy to find that this felicitous practice has seemingly, at the present 
time, inany devout admirers. 


" « What's the next charge?” asked the magistrate, and almost imme- 
diately, Mr. Bajazet Gag, Slimely Duckweed, and Bill Crony, were sum- 
moned from the private room, where “ chewing the cud of sweetand bitter 
melancholy,” they had awaited the leisure of his worship. The part of 
Pierre had, in the country, been a favourite etfort of the manager's. 
Our readers of course semonbes the scene in which the bold Venetian 
marches across the stage to the fatal wheel. This point Gag had always 
diguitied with his very highest powers. He would strain himself to 
tiptoe by the intensity of his feelings: his whole anatomy was dilated 
—throbbing with the mute passion of the scene. He would sweli and 
strut to his death with all the windy robustness of a pouter- pigeon. And 
then his face! Has the reader in his memory Ben Jonson’s tremendous 
painting of Catiline ?” 


“ Whilst Catiline came on, not with the face 
Of any man, but of a public ruin !” 


Thus, at least to his own content, looked Gag; there was an entire 
Venetian revolution in his single countenance. On the present occa- 
sion, the memory of former triumphs stirred within him, and no sooner 
did the glib policem: in observe to the manager, “ Now, sir, if you please, 
his worship would like to have a little talk With you, “than G ag folded 
his arms, and stepped forth with suddea majesty. He was again acting 
Pierre to the audiences of Billericay. Duckweed’s professional eye 
Instantly recognised the stage de ourtment of the manager, and as 
Duckweed had fre quently walked to execution himself as Bennult and 
Elliot, he also folded his arms, and to his best, imitated the poetic 
swagger of hismaster. Mr. Crony, affecting no such solemnity, walked 
along the polige passaze as if it were one of the commonest passages of 
his lite. Gag had reached within two or three paces of the ‘* inner 
shrine” of the police-othce, when his majestic march was, for a mo- 
ment, arrested by the touching devotion of a servant. Some hands, we 
are told, strewed even Ne fon tomb with flowers: could Gag, then, be left 
unpitied in his adversity Philip Traps, the manager s butter-he sarted 
property-man, touched to » the soul by the condition of bis master—and 
his sin uy le mind wrought upon by the exaggerated manner of Gag’s dan- 
ger—burst into tears, aud rushing to the ma; gnanimous prisoner, flung 
bis arms about him, 
Oh, sir! Oh, master! That I should ever see this—can I do no- 

thine master ?” and Philip blubbered. 

Gag, silent and disdainful, strove to shake his weeping servant off, 
but stro: ig in his fidelity, Philip hugged the closer. At length Gag— 
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the spirit of Péerre working within him—caught hold of the property- 
man, and as the betrayed conspirator throws off Jaffier with— 


‘‘Then thus I cast thee from me, and curses 
Great as is thy falsehood, catch thee,”"— | 


so did Bajazet violently relieve himself of his sympathizing servant, 

the magistrate loudly calling “ silence” as the head of Philip knocked 
against the wall. At length Bajazet Gag enters the court. Nearly all 
the masculine members of his company are present. He returns 
their pitying looks with a disordered smile, and then with growing con- 
fidence, smiles and bows to the magistrate. One of the company—we 
are pained to register the uncharitable incident—cocked his eye, and 
laughed in the countenance of his manager. 

‘* Do you know what you’re about ?” asked a brother actor, surprised 
and shocked at the unfeeling impertinence of his fellow—“do you 
know what you’re about ?” 

“ Quite well,” answered the humorist; “ I’m discharged, you know, 
and am going to leave him in a week.” 

‘« Thank Heaven I’ve seen this day!” cried old Smoakly; and he 
edged himself into a corner, whence he might indulge a triumphant 
stare at his former manager. ‘* Mine enemy hath whetted his eyes 
upon me!” The looks of old Smoakly could only be painted in these 
words. There he stood sharpening his vengeance upon the prisoner, as 
Shylock whetted his revenge upon the pound of flesh yet throbbing in 
the breast of the merchant. 

“‘} knew he'd never die in his bed,’’ Smoakly whispered loudly to 
himself, and rubbed his hands, and smacked his lips with the honest 
satisfaction. 

“What, what is all this?” asked a person in black, who, having el- 
bowed his way through the crowd, made up to Gag, whe, with trem- 
bling hand, shook the hand of the new comer. Gag then whispered a 
few words i in the ear of the man of sables, who looked up, arched his 
brows contemptuously, and scarcely repressing a titter, said, ** Pooh, 
pooh !—a bagatelle.” 

“That’s Mr. Japan, of Lyon’s Inn—he got Sam Priggins off for 
horse-stealing only yesterday—he’ll take the manager out of it, what- 
ever it is,” said a fellow to old Smoakly. 

of hope not—I pray not,” said the old actor with exceeding vigour. 
‘No, no; he'll not diein his bed.” 

“3 alien sir,” said Japan, smiling blandlv at the justice, “ you 
know my client. I attend here for Mr. B: ajazet Gag. You know him, 
I believe sir?” 

as Sir,” replied his worship, with freezing lips, ‘in this chair 1 know 
nobody.” 

Mr. Turnstile, the magistrate, was ordinarily a very mild, sociable 
person; but then, he had his days of dignity, and this was one of them. 
He would on sue h occasions lace himself up in judicial buckram, and 
would then fora week afterwards preside quite en déshabille. He was, 
however, altogether a gentle, merciful magistrate. His dicta generally 
proved that justice was a woman ; and, sometimes, a very old one. 

Bill Crony without any unseemly coyness, boldly took his place 
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atthe bar. Mr. Bajazet Gag threw fierce, wondering looks at the po- 
lice-officer, who invited him to the same station. 

It was then Mr. Japan attempted to appeal, but as we have shown 
most vainly, to the venal indulgence of Mr. Turnstile. 

“Tt’s no matter—it’s only a form,” whispered Japan to Gag, and 
the swelling manager took his station next to Crony, Duckweed,—the 
pale and haggard Duckweed, who unsuccessfully attempted to obtain a 
friendly look from Gag, Gag as resolutely determining not to see him, 
—tre mbling on his right. 

‘* What is the charge? Silence there,” cried Mr. Turnstile, looking 

severely at old Smoakly, who was again smacking his lips, rubbing 
his hands, and muttering something about ‘* not dying i in a bed.’ 

Jonas Crampley was sworn, and would very confidently identify 
the dog as his property, He had lost him only two days. 

“The dog is not in court?” asked Mr. Turnstile, as a matter of 
course , and looking on the floor. 

‘ Not in court, your worship,” said the policeman. 

‘And what do you charge the prisoners with?” demanded the ma- 
etiaie 

‘“* Prisoners!” cried Gag, his lips festering with the word, whilst old 
Smoakly rubbed his hands and grinned at him. 

Silence,” cried his worship. ‘ Policeman,” and Mr. Turnstile 
looked full at Smoakly, ‘* policeman, watch that man, and on the 
next disturbance, put him out. Go on.” 

Crampley continued. He would swear to the dog, although he was 
spotted with black paint, and had had his ears and tail most inhumanly 
docked. He charged the prisoner Crony with stealing the dog ; and 
the other prisoners as accessories to the robbery. 

** Well, Crony,” asked the magistrate, ‘ how did you come by the 
dog ? ae 

‘Had him your worship from a pup,” replied Crony, with a nerve 
that would have done honour to any barrister of any number of years 
standing. ‘* Had him trom a pup,” repeated the prisoner looking de- 
fiance at the amazed Jonas Crampley. 

‘I should like to know then, how he learnt to play at dominoes,” 
said Jonas, with a jusutiable sneer, 

“Well then, Pil tell you,” answered Crony. ‘I taught him when I 
was kept in bed with the smallpox. He amused my mind, and saved 
my life, and I can bring a doctor’s certificate to prove it.’ 

Saying this, Crony struck the bar with his fist by the way of corrobo- 
rative emphasis. 

Gag, who professed a veneration for every species of talent, looked 
admiringly upon the dog-stealer. 

‘* And Mr. Gag—by the way I'm very sorry to see you in your pre- 
sent position” (Gag smiled and bowed to the magistrate, as much as to 
say, ‘don’t mention it’) * you have heard the charge, what do you know 
of © rony, and what of the dog ?” 

‘ This person, your worship,” * and Gag pointed to Duckweed. ‘ is a 
re lh man in my employv—I may say, my chief officer. This morning, 
1 was at the National Galle ry soothing, and I hope, exalting my mind, 
after the fatigues of The Devil's Concubine, with the contemplation 
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of the triumph of art. I was standing in ecstasies before Correggio’s 
‘Mercury and Venus’—you know the picture, your worship — and 
thinking if I could in any way dramatize the pictorial passage, keeping 
to the original costume—I was, I say, thus employed when Mr, Duck- 
weed rushed upon me. He had sought me at the theatre, having been 
authorized by Mr. Crony, I believe a private friend of his—” , 

‘* No doubt, no doubt,” said the magistrate, shaking his head at the 
astonished Duckweed. 

‘‘A private friend of his,” repeated Gag, “ to offer the services of an 
extraordinary dog. 1 am the public’s servant, your worship. I go to 
Paris, at least once a year for then—I would go to Botany Bay for 
them—”’ 

‘You ought,” whispered old Smoakly; but the words luckily 
escaped his worship. 

‘* In my time, I have engaged rhinoceroses, faquirs, Siamese twins ; 
and am at this'moment in correspondence with Commissioner Lin, 
having offered him fifty pounds a night, and more than a clear benefit. 
Well, your worship, it was my duty to see the dog: and, thinking only 
of the public, I consented to accompany Mr. Duckweed to the house of 
his friend Mr, Crony, and—and whilst there, the officers came in, and 
that is all I know of the matter.” 

‘*] would wish to ask the prisoner Gag,” said Crampley’s attorney, 
(for Crampley also came with his janissary), ‘¢ whether he has not 
advertised the.performances of a certain dog, named Alcibiades ?” 

‘‘T have had that honour,” replied Gag, ‘* That gifted animal is 
now concluding an engagement at Berlin. I thought, however, if 
Crony’s dog was a quadruped of genius, I owed it to native talent to 
bring him out too. Mr. Duckweed, who is an author of no small 
celebrity,” (this was balm to Duckweed’s hurts), “ thought of putting 
them together in a piece of mixed domestic interest.” 

‘* You have no other evidence against Mr. Gag ?” asked his worship 
of Crampley, who with some hesitation answered, 

*« None.” 

‘Mr. Gag, there is no charge against you,” said the magistrate, 
and the manager with a radiant face, skipped from the bar into the body 
of the court. 

‘* He'll not die in his bed for all that,” exclaimed old Smoakly. 

‘Turn that man out,” cried his worship, and old Smoakly quietly 
sutiered himself to be removed into the street. He merely repeated his 
conviction that manager Gag, for all his present lucky escape, would 
not meet his end upon goose feathers. — 

‘* And now, sir,”—and the magistrate addressed himself to Duckweed, 
—‘* what have you to say ?” 

Gag, with a tine devotedness of friendship, being himself free from 
peril, took his stand close to his officer, laying his hand upon Duck- 
weed’s arm, he whispered, 

« Fear nothing, whatever happens, I’ll be a husband to your wife— 
a father to your children.” 

Duckweed, with assured spirits, entered upon his defence. He knew 
nothing whatever of the prisoner Crony who had forced himself upon 
his notice—disturbing him even at his breakfast. Had had great 
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reluctance to communicate with him at all, as he did not like his looks, 
Had been very particular in his inquiries as to how the prisoner ob- 
tained the dog; and, at last, satisfied that he had had the animal trom 
a pup, introduced him—as it was his duty to do—to Mr, Manager 
Gag. 

“ Then, of course,” asked his worship, “ you had no suspicion that 
the dog was stolen?” 

‘* My dear sir,” exclaimed Duckweed hi stily. 

‘* Don't dear sir me,” cried Mr. Turnstile, sensitively shrinking from 
the familiarity. ‘* But, prisoner, answer me—had you any idea that 
the dog was stolen ?” 

‘Upon my honour, your worship,” and Duckweed expanding his 
five fingers, laid them ostentatiously upon his coat-breast, ‘* upon 
my honour, no.” 

“1 don’t know, I'm sure,” said the magistrate, impressed with the 
earnestness of Duckweed. “Certainly, it is not likely, from the 
known respectability of Mr. Gag—from the apparent respectability of 
the prisoner at the bar—I say it is not at all likely—” 

Gag took an instant advanti ize of the irresolution of the magistrate 
—of the passing compliment paid to himself to vindicate his honour— 
to dilate upon the many losses he had himself endured from the un- 
principled conduct of professional rivals, 

“Sir,” cried Gag, ‘if I have, I may say it, a morbid respect for the 
rights of others, it is because | know better than any other man what 

iracy and managerial dishonesty are. The effects, your worship, that 
ee; been stolen from me, are incredible.” 

‘* Bless me!’’ exclaimed Mr. Turnstile. ‘ Effects stolen! Why 
didn’t youapply to me? I'm sure everything would have been done to 
have brought the offenders—” 

‘* Hla! your worship,” cried the manager, interrupting the unsuspi- 
cious justice, “the eflects 1 speak of, by some extraordinary error 
in our immaculate and blessed constitution, are not protected by 
law.” 

‘“‘Indeed! Why, what are they? Effects not protected! How, sir 
—how ?”” asked his worship. 

‘IT speak, your worship of the many brilliant effects imagined en- 
sali by myself, and at thie moment disperse d throughout the metro- 
polis. There was my rose-coloured moonshine. Until I hit upon that 
beautiful combination of effects, not a man: wer in London thoroughly 
understood what moonshine was? now, there isn’t one of ‘em who 
doesn't use it as his own prope rty. 

“Wouldn't a patent have protected you?” asked the magis- 
trate. 

‘** Your worship, I thank vou for that hint. I shall certainly enter my 
new whalebone-trap at the proper office. Then, sir, there were my 
green sarsuet waves with silver-metal foam, worked entirely by charity 
boys; the children being selected with a beautiful eye to ‘the altitude 
of the various biilows—that is now common as the pigtails in every 
nautical drama. Next, there were my Falls of Niagara, worked on the 
principle of a barrel-organ — my sky- blue lghtuing—my ec ‘onomic 
snow-storm, every modic: um of white paper being caught in a receiver, 
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and thus preserved for the following night—my portable earthquake 
which would break the stage into little bits like a toy-map—and more 
than all, your worship, my wind—” 

‘Your what, Mr. Gag !” cried the magistrate, who had listened 
with groaning attention to the injuries endured by the manager, ‘* Your 
what, Mr. Gag? a 

“My wind, your worship—mvy wind, You perceive in many situa- 
tions, in dome stic drama the more particularly, we have the heroine 
with her child, either deserted by her husband or seducer, or turned 
from her home by an indignant father. This always happens about the 
autumnal equinox. Well, the heroine has to complain and weep 
through the lulls of the eale that the audience may be fully acquainted 
with her misery. The wind here, sir, plays a very important part; it 
being requisite to time it with the greatest exactness, so that not a sob 
of the heroine shall be lost upon the galleries. Now, my wind is so 
beautifully arranged, that being once wound up it answers the cues of 
the heroine without troubling the prompter. 

‘* A most ingenious piece of mechanism,” observed Mr. Turnstile. 

‘¢ And capable of such exquisite modulation,” continued Gag, ‘ that 
you may elevate it to tornado power for shipwrecks, or subdue it to a 
zephyr whispering among rose-leaves for an Easter piece. Well, your 
worship, I find that that is dispersed too; yes, I discover that I have 
no exclusive right to my own wind. Now, when Parliament has 
thought it worth while to protect the rights of pewter-pots and dra- 
matists—”’ 

‘‘T don’t wish to hear your political opinions, Mr. Gag,” said the ma- 
gistrate drily. 

‘Certainly not,” said Gag; ‘as for my politics, I hope they're al- 
ways those of the Chamberlain, whoever he may be; but I was about 
to say— 

‘¢ 1s the dog in court?” asked Mr. Turnstile, abruptly silencing the 
manager with his commanding right-hand. ‘* No! Well, let the dog 
be produced. You-—humph ! Ww hat’ s your name ?—oh, Crampley,— 
you swear that the dog is yours ? You, prisoner, say you have had 
the dog from a pup - 

‘‘ From a pup,” repeated Crony, with undiminished confidence. 

‘Well, we shall soon see who is the master of the dog. Officer, 
bring him in; and mind everybody, when the dog comes, don’t distract 
his attention—don’t confuse the dog.” 

The dog was immediately brought upon the floor of the court, and 
the magistrate having carefully wiped his spectacles, raised himself from 
his chair, and leaning over the table, considered the aspect and bearing 
of the dog with most judicial attention. Crampley whistled, so did 
Crony. Crampley used all sorts of encouraging gestures—Crony imi- 
tated every such endearment. The dog, with the most complete in- 
difference, sequestered himself upon the floor, and looked vacantly 
round the court, 

“The most sensible dog as ever was,” cried Crampley ; ‘‘ but the 
treatment he’s had, poor thing—look at his tail, your worship, look at 
his ears—the treatment has turned his head.” 

“* Well, I don’t know,” observed Mr. Turnstile, very profoundly, “| 
don’t know,’ "and saying no more, he continued to gaze upon the dog, 
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in a condition of the most interesting ignorance. ‘I’m sure I don’t 
know,” his worship emphatically repeated for the third time. 

C rampley continued to whistle, and at length the dog, as was appa- 
rent from * the shooting lights of his wild eyes,” began slowly to re- 
coguise his master: he w ragoed the short, sanguinary stump of his tail, 
he: approached his instructor in dominoes, he placed his fore-paws on 
his master’s knees, and looked upwards into his face. 

‘‘ Ha! the evidence is coming out,” said the sagacious Mr. Turnstile, 
who had addressed all his faculties to the impartial consideration of the 
movements of the dog—* this looks like something. Prisoner, the dog 
takes no notice whatever of you.” 

‘* That’s acause there’s so much company,” replied Crony. 

“Well, I don’t know, I’m sure,” repeated the magistrate. ‘‘T’ve 
considered this matter, and the fact is, [ shall soon dispose of this case, 
as | shall give no judgment on it whatever. As there is no other 
evidence—”" 

‘It you please, your worship,” said a policeman coming forward, 
‘I've just found this at the prisoner Crony’s lodgings,” and most un- 
happily for the accused, the constable produced the doy’ s collar, embla- 
zoned with the name of Jonas Crampley, the dog’s owner. 

‘*Ha!’’ cried the magistrate, ‘1 thought we should bring it home to 
him. Well, what have you to say to this ?”” asked Mr. Turnstile of 
Crony. 

The prisoner with most appalling effrontery, answered shortly, “It 
was on the dog when I stole him.” 

‘Then you confess the theft?” said the magistrate. 

‘And no mistake,”” answered the bronzed criminal. ‘And more 
than that, it was this man,” and Crony nodded at Duckweed, “ that 
hired me.” 

‘Your worship!” exclaimed Gag, clasping his hands, and then 
pressing them to his heart—a favourite action with him when he ia- 
sisted that an audience was much delighted with a new piece, albeit 
they were lustily hissing it all the tune, ** Your worship !”’ 

“Ts the word of such a man,” unedl Mr. Japan, ** to criminate so 
respectable an individual as Mr. Duckweed ?” 

** Well, l—I—prisoner Crony, I shall send you to trial. As for Mr. 
Duckweed, I'll take bail for his appearance. Will you be bail, Mr. 
Gag ?” asked the magistrate 

“ With delight,” responded Gag, “but for my vow. The fact is, 
I promised my venerable father on Ins death-bed to be bail for no 
mah. 

‘*T will bail Mr. Duckweed,” said Japan. 

** To be bailed for dog-stealing,” cried Duckweed to his manager, 
‘*what an infamy !” 

‘* Never mind,” said Gag in a low, vet encouraging voice, ‘* never 
mind, ‘twill make you popular.” 











GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES ; 
OR, 
THE PROCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 
No. II. 


Wuew I returned from Oxford with the box containing the anecdotes 
and annotations of my friend, the Reverend Fortescue Frumpleigh, 
placed on the roof of ‘the ‘“‘ Heavy Warwick,” as a compagnon de 
voyagé to my little portmanteau, I confess I was but a dull, and for 
a light man, a heavy vis-d-vis to the only individual who was booked 
with me in the interior. 

I hate riding inside a coach, especially with ladies, bless them! they 
. will keep the windows shut and their mouths open. 

My companion on this occasion was a widow lady, just returned from 
India, and on her road to Leamington, to redeem her liver if possible. 
She told me she had tried Cheltenham, but was fully persuaded that 
they had adulterated the waters and mixed gamboge with them, as she 
was ycllower after a week’s sojourn there than she was when she set out 
on her voyage from Bombay. 

I answered her very shortly, and I fear very snappishly; for I was 
anxiously endeavouring to snooze away the time over the horrid roads 
which lead from Oxford to Banbury. Had I been wide awake I must 
have gone to the trouble and expense of indicting the commissioners, 
Mine, however, was not 


“The sleep that knows no waking.” 


My lively widow was fully bent on exacting the attention due to 
ladies, and after boring me with the history of her life and adventures in 
England previously to her being sent out to the Indian wife-market, 
began to amuse me, as she fondly conceived, with the virtues of her 
‘‘dear departed,” and the numerous candidates for her widowed hand 
and sicca-rupees, 

I tried a snore or two, but they only served as pitch-pipes, and 
started her on a new tune. 

She ventured at last on delicate ground as I thought, and I made up 
my mind to stop her by a very broad hint. She began to recount to 
me the miseries of a fancy ball which she had attended at Bombay a 
few evenings before her embarkation for England, and after complain- 
ing bitterly of the inconvenieices caused by the excessive heat, begged 
toknow, if I had been there, in what character I should have ap- 
peared. 

** It was a fancy ball, sir; everybody was at liberty to appear as 
anybody. Pray, sir, as what body should you have gone ?” 

‘Gone, madam ?” said I; “ if I had gone at all—which I would not 
have done if I could have avoided it—I should have gone as the stone 
statue of Apollo. I think I should have been cold enough then.” 
‘What an admirable notion !” said the lady, not at all daunted by 
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mv coolness; *“*had I had a hint of it at the time, I would certai: ly 
have a ypeared myself as Mrs. Apollo in white marble.” 

I gave a loud ahem! and pretended to go to sleep in my corner, 
This very broad hint was not taken, I felt a knee, a sharp, an- 
gular knee , pressed against mine, and heard a voice in soft tones in- 
quire if, 

‘| was usually so riven to slumbering ?” 

I did not reply to the question, but *buttoning up the top button of 
my upper coat, I looke d my tormentor hard in the face, and said, 

“6 Madi un, 1 am a married man, with ten children, anda very healthy 
wile. 

This was, as I expected, a closer, as the boot-makers say, and I got 
quietly to Hopcroft’s Holt, where, though the rain was descending 
heavily, and I cannot atlord to ride outside in bad weather, I got upon 
the roof; preferring the torrents of rain to the floods of my pest’s elo- 
qne nce, 

When I arrived at the lane that leads to my humble cottage, and saw 
my servant Robert waiting for me, | jumped off the roof, and like a 
poodle who ts fond of b whiee , shook my dripping garments, while the 
coachman handed down my luggage. 

In my ecstasy at getting over my journey and rid of my plague in 
the Inter wr, I lifted my hat in a jaunty and playful manner to “ the 
inside.’ 

The window fell immediately, and my gamboge tyrant in her horrible 
screeching tones begged that * if I ever came to Leamin: gton, I would 
do her the kindness to call upon her.” 

A card accompanied the invitation, on which I saw written in dimi- 
nutive Italic characters, 


Lady Fleshington Freeliver. 


| made a bow as I raised the card to my eyes, and the ‘* Heavy War- 
wick” moved on. 

Robert, who had viewed the lady’s move, observed, “ Well, if that 
isn’t the most yellowest-ochreest female as I ever seed. I don’t think 
as Missus would ever be jealous of she.” 

‘*Spare your remarks, sirrah,”’ said I, “ and bring the luggage.” 

Robert lifted my little portmanteau on his shoulder, and then eyed 
the box which contained my friend Frumpleigh’s MSS.. as if he 
would have asked, ** What can that contain 2?” or, ‘¢ Is that yourn / a 

‘Bring that,” said I, ‘‘ carefully; it contains some valuable pa- 
pers.” 

‘*So I should think,” said Robert, as he got it on his shoulders, 
“if lL may judge by the weight on ‘em. Though [ am the most strong- 
estest man in these parts, this is the most shoulder-crackingest p: arcel “I 
ever lifted.” 

When I arrived at mv cottage, of course, I kissed 1 my dear little 
woman, and all my little expr nsive and expanding cherubs. I ate my 
chop and drank my ‘* thumbler,” as the Irish call it, of grog ; for I can t 
endure a bottle of wine as a so/o, port wants an accompaniment in the 
shape of a friend ; and after asking after the affairs of the home de- 
partment, betook myself to mv study. 

There 1s gre ut com: rt—superior solace—in cetting into one’s own 
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den. There's the easy chair, the ceoeminggwe, the slippers, the—in 
short, what is there not to make a man cozy ? 

** Robert,” said I, when he appeared in answer to my ring; for he 
appears by an application to a ring as we are told in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” magicians did of old. ‘* Robert, bring in that box, uncord it, 
and Jet me see the contents.’ 

‘: Well,” said Robert, as he dived into the MSS. and extracted a few 
of the papers, ‘* whosomdever wrote these was the most inkspillingest, 
paper- blottingest man as ever was. I never did see such unmakeout- 
able writing in my whole life.” 

l certainly could not contradict my servant's remarks, for the manu- 
script was very unintelligible to any one who had not been used to 
Frumpleigh’s writing. 1 knew his scrawl well and made up my mind 
to spend my evening in examining the stores he had kindly collected 
for my advant: ure. 

I had just commenced deciphering the first page, when my eldest 
boy came in, without knocking at the door, and told me ** Ma wanted 
me directly.’ 

As an obedient husband I obeyed, and to my great surprise found 
iny fond, my faithful spouse doing a bit of fainting on the sofa, and my 
daughters trying to choke or suffocate her by applying—the one a 
bottle of aromatic vinegar, and the other a phial of sal volatile, to her 
nostrils. 

‘*What zs the matter ?” I inquired. 

“Oh, pa!” replied my eldest feminine offspring. 

“ Pa! how could you ¢” said No. 2, of the same gender, and almost 
at the same moment. 

‘‘ Brute!” said my bettter half, as some men call their wives out of 
compliment to themselves. ‘ Brute! to think after so many years of 
connubial happiness—heigho! you should use me so barbarously ! ! oh! 
oh! oh!” 

These exclamations which were uttered crescendo, were followed by 
that peculiar pit-pat-patting of the feet, that ladies adopt when they 
are, or pretend to be, hysterical. 

The girls looked reproachfully, and again uttered, 

ne Oh, Pa!’ 

‘What is the meaning of this?” said I loudly, and interroga- 
tive ec ‘ly. 

‘Meaning ?” replied my wife, pushing aside the aromatics and her 
two daughters, and looking like Me ‘Ipomene at me. ‘* Meaning? ah! 
ah! a nice excuse, indeed—a sick friend at Oxford! I knew it—I 
knew it was alla flam—ah! ah! oh! oh!! oh!!! I shall never sur- 
vive It.” 

As their mother cried, of course her daughters by sympathy cried too, 
and all the little ones, who were attracted from their nursery by the 
hubbub, joined in the family concert. 

I confess I was in a great rage, and threatened to do great execution 
on the little eriers with my cane, which was conveniently standing in 
the corner. 

My wife, however, to save her offspring, sprang off the sofa, and 
sent them upstairs, all but my two eldest girls, whom she detained as 
suitable witnesses in the suit. 
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‘‘Oh! oh!” she sobbed out, ‘‘ not—satisfied—with—leave—leave 
—leaving—your house—to go—go—-go—up to that horrid place—Ox 
—Oxford College—to pla—pla—play—your old pran—pran—pranks 
over again—you must make an ac—ac—ac—quaintance with this 
naughty wo—wo—wo—man.” 

“An acquaintance ? why I only met her in the coach,” said I. 

‘¢ Yes, inside—inside,” said my wife. 

«But I got outside,” said 1, ** to avoid her.” 

‘Ab! ah! what a poor attempt at a blind,” said my cara spasa 
with a giggle, in which my two girls joined, ‘‘ justas you got home.” 

“Oh! Pa! Pat! Pal!!” 

‘¢ Madam,” said I, ‘* this is the most ridiculous affair I ever heard of 
—I assure you I was never more annoyed—never more disgusted—l 
was glad to get rid of the yellow creature—I was thinking—” 

«“ Yes, of paying your respects to her in Leamington—don’t deny 1. 
Robert heard her invite you. He told Mary, and Mary likea eood girl 
toldme. There go, go—pray go—l beg you'll go. Leave your fond, 
your doating wife to follow an old—yellow—turmeric- coloured crea- 
ture—oh! oh!! oh!!!" 

«Twill, madam,” said 1, and I did. I ordered out my little wheel- 
barrow of a pony-chaise, and drove over to Leamington, determined 
to invite the turmeric-coloured woman to my house, and thus rid my 
dear little jealous woman of the green-eyed monster. 

| found her at the Blenheim—the first house I called at—and told 
her that my wife was most anxious to make her acquaintance, and to 
show her all the civility in her power. The bait was taken immediately, 
and I returned with Turmeric in triumph, 

It was a bold measure, but it answered as most bold measures do. 
My wife was satistied th: it my morality was ‘‘ above proof,” and re- 
ceived the lady in so condescending a manner, that I was amazed. No- 
thing was too ‘good for her. The ‘be ‘st room. the best madeira, a little 
present from a friend—oh, how she drank it !—and the best Indian 
pickles and preserves. I was afraid I should never get compensation 
for half the good things she consumed. I did, however, for she told 
me her histor y over again, and as it is rather a curious one, here it is. I 
will tell it, for it m: iy tell, though it is not out of the ‘* Proctor’s Note- 


book.” 


THE HISTORY OF LADY FLESHINGTON FREELIVER. 


In one of the lanes in Oxford, which was and is dignified by being 
called a street—Penny-farthing-street—lived one Daniel Ducks. He 
was by profession a milkman, and arearer of domestic poultry. He 
kept two cows on Port-meadow grass, and supplied the college to 
which he was appointed purveyor of milk, by miraculously extending— 
aggravating he called it—the result of his matutinal and vespertinal 
milkings. If this was astonishing, his supply of fresh eggs was more 
so; for from three hens and one masculine chickabiddy, he contrived 
to furnish his customers with those indispensables at an Oxford break- 
fast table, all the yearround. St. Jude’s—the college he supplied— 
was not one of the larger buildings, and accommodated but about thirty 
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men with board and lodging ; but every one of those thirty individuals 
had, every morning, as many eggs as he and his friends could consume, 
the undoubted produce of Daniel Ducks’s hen-roost. Sv popular were 
Daniel's eggs that the men of St. Jude’s were perpetually subjected to 
the inroads of their friends at breakfast-time, on the sole plea that fresh 
eggs were not to be obtained elsewhere. No one doubted the authen- 
ticity and genuineness of the article, because in Daniel’s window, in 
Penny-farthing-street, appeared an dnnouncement— 


Fresh lade eggs every morning 
by me-— 
Daniet Ducks. 

Daniel was a saving man ; he never spent a penny on the superfluities 
of life. Never did he indulge i in exciseable articles, except at the ex- 
pense of some verdant undergradui ite, from whom, on the receipt of 
his terminal account, he never failed to extract —I will not say extort— 
a ticket—not for soup, but fora gallon of beer from the buttery. 

Daniel thus grew wealthy, but he got the credit of being wealthier 
than he was—no uncommon occurrence. He was held up by his 
neighbours as a pattern to their sons, and a desirable “ future’’ to their 
martiageable daughters. 

It is ‘astonishing how cheaply a rich, or even a reputed rich man may 
live, as long as he i is unmarried. Daniel might have breakfasted and 
dined out every day, so anxious were all his friends who wanted to 
borrow money—‘ a little pecuniary assistance” they called it, or who 
had desirable daughters to spare. He never accepted these invites ex- 
cept on Sundays, ‘bat, to use his own words, he ** teaed and tobaccoed”’ 
from home every evening, pradentially conferring the favour of his 
company on his friends in a well-regulated cycle, “and according to a 
list which he kept on purpose. 

As long as Mr. Ducks adhered rigidly to this impartial system of 
patronage he was a general favourite with all his friends, especially the 
females, who agreed to agree in calling him their “ dear little Duck- 
ling.” They vied in procuring him the thickest muffins and the 
thinnest crumpets as accompaniments to the twankay, and took great 
pains to find out the best shops for procuring the * best returns,’ 
though tobacco were not the only returns they expected sub rosd for 
their ‘trouble. 

Daniel found this very agreeable, and continued the plan, until by 
employing the “silent system” during his fumigations—which the 
young ladies fondly thought were dedicated to an examination of their 
charms and merits—in finding out the state of the financial department 
of each family, he thought it ‘would be expedient and profitable for him 
to alter it. 

Wherever, when supper-time arrived, and the beer was to be sent out 
for, he observed th: it, after due search of the pockets of the pater et 
mater-familias and the shop till, a whisper was given to the messenger 
to tell the landlord to ‘‘ chalk it up,” he set that family down on his 
list of defaulters, and as unworthy of further investigation as to their 
pecuniary resources. Those who had a tap of their own, or who sent 
out for their barley-brew, with ‘‘ change for a shilling” claimed his fur- 
ther attention; but his most attentive ear was given to those whose sire 
Nov.—vou, Lxill. NO. CCLI. 2B 
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or dam extricated a well-filled canvas bag from his or her pocket, and 
paid ready money for everything. 

The largest and best filled yellow canvas he soon discovered belonged 
to one of his near neighbours, who bore the name of Stuphins. 

They were an amiable old couple, who had one unmarried but quite- 
ready-to-be-married daughter, who assisted them in the pleasant and 
profitable trade of sausaze-making. They did not manufacture those 
horrible concoctions of all manner of nastinesses, which to hide their 
filthy component parts are tied up in opaque chitterlings, but the pure, 
the delicious, the far-famed digestible OXFORD SAUSAGES. 

Before I proceed in my narrative, I feel benevolently disposed to 
confer on the readers of these pages—that is upon ‘society in ge- 
neral,” a favour which I trust they will duly appreciate. Those who 
have eaten the old original Oxford sausage, will do so by anticipation, 
when I tell them I mean to disclose to them the way of making the 
delicacy according to the recipe given to me out of gratitude for my de- 
licate attentions to her by Lady Fleshington F reeliver, who pronounced 
them edibles which ‘ no lady or gentleman ought to be without.”” The 
other division of the world, who have not yet partaken of the mixture, 
will, Lam sure, on making ‘** one trial,’ give ‘* further orders” to their 
cooks, and gratefully give me a place in that best of lady’s albums, 
the family recipe book. 

I could, more majorum—which I hope no lady will mistake for more 
marjoram in concocting the sausages—prove my deep research into 
Roman antiquities, and annoy all my readers, except the skip-overs, by 
a learned disquisition on the invention of the eatables of which I am 
treating. Iwill in mercy abstain, and merely say that the Romans owe 
the introduction of them at their meals to that great fighting-man and 
voluminous author, Varro, who obtained the recipe from the Lucanians. 
Whether it was handed down from them to old Simon Stuphins by 
written document or oral tradition, | must leave to those who delight in 
such abstruse inquiries to determine. 

Simon inherited the recipe, and here it is: 


TO MAKE OXFORD SAUSAGES. 
Ingredients. 


One pound and ahalf of pigmeat, cut from the griskins without any 
skin, and half a pound of veal. 

One pound and a half of beef suet. 

The yolks and whites of five eggs. 

A dessert-spoonful of sifted sage, after being well dried. Pepper 


and salt to taste. 
HOW TO MAKE THE ABOVE INTO SAUSAGES. 


Chop the meat into small pieces and then pound it together in a 


marble mortar till it is short and tender. 

Chop the suet very fine, and wheu the eggs are well beaten together, 
after the white specks are taken out, pour the liquid over the pounded 
meat and chopped suet, well kne ading it together with a clean hand; 
throwing in the sifted sage, and pepper and salt from a coarseish pepper- 
box during the operation, so as to let them impregnate the whole mass 


without being predominant in any part of it. 
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Press the whole when well mixed together into a wide-mouthed jar, 
and keep it from the airin a cold place. 

Roll the sausages on a floured, board and use very little grease in 
frying them, as they will be almost fat enough to fry themselves with 
the aid of a frying-pan. 


Having conferred this kindness on my readers, I hasten to return to 
my tale, only stopping to intreat the vendors and machine-sausage- 
makers of the University not to be offended with my betraying the 
secret of their trade, and to assure them that it will not interfere with 
their local interests. The undergraduates are not allowed to compound 
their own sausage-meat, and the graduates are quite satisfied with what 
they can obtain ready-made. 

Well then; when Daniel Ducks had by careful observation ascer- 
tained that the affairs of his neighbours, the Stuphinses, were in a far 
more prosperous condition than those of the other families on whom he 
conferred his vespertinal visits, he resolved to make an attack upon 
Miss Stuphins’s fair person, and through her upon her parents’ strong 
box. 

Before commencing this attack upon the main body, however, like a 
prudent general he determined to throw out his skirmishers and learn the 
(dis)position of the enemy—if such she should prove. 

He watched old Stuphins out of his house at the hour when he knew 
it was his wont to take a constitutional walk round Christ Church mea- 
dow, as he told his wife; though, in reality, his exercise was limited to 
the nearest public-house round the corner. 

At this hour, too, Daniel knew that the fair Miss Stuphins, having 
“made up” sausages enough for the night’s consumption, retired up 
stairs to * make up’ ’ herself, leaving Stuphins mere to make the kettle 
vocal, and prepare “ the things” for tea. 

Daniel hastened across Penny-farthing- -street, and passed through 
the shop into the little parlour, shook Mrs. Stuphins more heartily 
than usual by the hand, and sat down in his accustomed seat next the 
fire. 

‘‘ Why! lawks-a-daisy-oh!” said the lady of the house, hastily 
wiping off upon her apron the black off * Sukey,” which remained on 
her fingers after Ducks’s affectionate shake; ‘ why, you’re come much 
earlier than usual, though we’re glad to see you at any time, neigh- 
bour.”’ 

“The fact is, mum, that I wished—that is, I wanted to—”’ stammered 
Daniel to his great surprise. 

‘* Well, wanted what? speak out, Mr. Ducks.” 

ay wanted—that is, I wished—to have your advice,” said Daniel, 
with a relieving sigh that proclaimed the difficulty of the premier pas 
was overcome. 

‘‘ What is it?” inquired the lady, looking more interested than in- 
teresting. ‘*Is the eggs—the furrineerers, I mean, addled, or is the 
chickens got the rp ve 

‘*Pooh! pooh! ’ said Ducks, poking the fire to create a diver- 
sion. 

‘‘Then the cows, mayhap, have got the yellows, or blown themselves 
with clover —” 

‘* Pooh! pooh! no—no,” continued Ducks, 
2B2 
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Because in sich acase, you know, the sooner you send for the 
butcher to killthem the more wholesomer the meat will be,” added Mrs, 
btuphins, 

“ Pooh! pooh! my dear marmn,” said Ducks; “the fact ts—that is 

you know-——-Il—I-—am very fondof sausages,” 

“© 1 do know it,’ said the lady, and she might have added—she did 
mentally —" to my cost. 

‘Then tell me,” said Ducks, © tell me truly, do you make them sau- 
sages yourself?” 

With a mother’s tact, Mra, Stuphins began, as she told her husband 
atniuht, ‘under the curtamn of myght,” to smell a rat. She aceord- 
ingly, as an old frend, let herrich unmarried nemhbour into the secret 
that she had resgned the “making up” in favour of ber daughter, 
She also let him further into the secrets of sausage-making, by telhnog 
hin that required a peeuharly light and deheate hand to do justice 
to the resulta of her husband's choppings, and finished by observing 
that ‘amore hybter, more deleater, nor a more whiter hand than her 
danghter Sally's, was not to be found in Oxtord--though PT says it as 
shouldn't.” 

Ducks said be had often made the same observation to himself, 

* You miyht have made it out loud before friends, Mr. Ducks— Daniel 
Dinean,”’ said the lady, looking mother-in-lawishly at him. My Sally 
mavery good girl, and an excellent maker up 

I wish she had “made up’ to me, thought Ducks, it would have 
puved a deal of trouble. 

“Of meat and flours as light as 

* How's her temper, marin 7 inquired Ducks, hastily. 

“Temper? beautiful,” answered the mother.  * She seasons it a 
little too much sometimes, and peppers it rather heavily; but, bless you, 


itaoon foes out again” 

“Andthen the fat's in the fire, marm, I suppose,” said Ducks, 
laughing heartily at his yoke, in which he was jomed rather more 
heartily by the lady. 

Notto detain the reader by detating the method in which Ducks 
disclosed the fond feelings of his heart, whieh creamed over like his 
own milk. pails before they were watered, ‘safc eit to say, he made his 
offer, and was accepted by the mother, who, after kissing her future 
ron-in-law, went upstairs to ‘clean he THE i” and sent her daughter 
down to supply her place, merely whispering to her, © it’s all right 
Ducks is done,’ as she pushed ber from the landing. 

* Lawks, Mr. Ducks, are you here?) Well, LE thought it was father,” 
said Sally, blushing a little it must be confe seed at her simulation or 
dissimulation, 

* Why, Sally, hasn't your mother—eh ?” 

* Lawks, no,” said S ally, ‘how should she?” 

Ducks was sorry she had not, it would have saved him much incon- 
venience, He mustered courage to repeat his tale of love to the party 
most particularly concerned ; and when Stuphins pere returned from 
his constitutional walk, be found his daughter sitting on Danicl’s knee, 
with her arm fondly reclining on his shoulder. 

The papa looked surprised, bat not exactly shocked. Before he 
could give vent to his feelings | in words, Sally was upstairs telling her 
mother ‘all about it.” Duc ks did the same to the father below, and 
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when the tea was over and the tobacco introduced, “ the when, the 

where, the how” of the wedding was discussed by the whole party as 
unl Hushingly and as unre servedty as if ‘* there was nothing at all 
in it.’ 

In less than one week from that eventful evening, the neighbours 
who had had their suspicions, as they afterwards said, observed that 
Daniel's house was ‘to let,” and saw a painter oblite ‘rate the old 
letters over the sausage-shop, and supply their places with this an- 
nouncement, fatal to their hopes and expectations : 


DUCKS AND STUPHINS, 
BAUBSACE-MAKERS. 


In the window appeared a fresh-painted misrepresentation of a red- 
cow, and below it, 


MILK SOLD HEAR, 


¥G% AS USIIAL. 


Searcely had the painter ended his labours, and disclosed the part- 
nership to the world of Penny-farthing-street, when the new partners 
appeared, evidently a pair of them, new partners for life, in a yellow 
post-chaise from Abingdon, where they had been coupled that morning 
by licence, 

To say that those on whom Daniel had fed unsparingly, hy turns, 
were indignant, would be using too mild a term—the ‘'y were disgusted. 
They showed it, too, by unanimously agreeing that “ Daniel Ducks 
was only a vendor of milk-and-water and furrin eggs, and his wife, 
indeed! a mere sassaye-maker'’s daughter—contempuble things!” 

When, however, Mr. and Mrs. Ducks supplied each of these animad- 
vertantson ther characters with a large slice of wedding-cake, and 
intimated that a glass of wine was at their service whenever they would 
favour them with a call, their several disappointments were furgive n, if 
not forgotten, 

The firm of Ducks and Stuphins prospered commercially and matri- 
monially, ‘Though Daniel hinted to his bel/e-mere that, in the picture 
she had drawn of her daughter's temper, she had not over-coloured it; 
and that the over-seasonimg and peppering did not evaporate so readily 
as she had affirmed it would, still he found her a very good wife, and 
believed that her hand was really a light and delicate one, as he had 
hever yet experienced the weight of it, 

In due course of time, Mrs. D., as she was called for brevity’s sake, 
presented her delighted Ducks with a little duckling in the shape of a 
very fine baby of the feminine gender, With her who, at the proper 
season, succeeded her mother in seasoning the savoury viands in which 
they dealt, and the gownsmen revelled, my history is more particularly 
connected, 

l must bey of the reader to pass over the events that happened to 
the little Sally Ducks during the years that elapsed until she attained 
the age of sixteen, This he will the more readily do when I assure 
him ‘on my veracity,” that nothing occurred to her ** out of the com- 
mon way, ” She cut her teeth with a sli ght fit or two, was vaccinated, 
got over the measles and hooping- -cough, learnt her books and did sam- 
plers, said her catechism, and was contirmed in St. Mary's Church by 
the Bishop of the Diocese. 
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‘There is nothing uncommon in that,” as the coach-porter at the 
Angel observed, when he heard that three thousand people,gbesides 
women and childre ‘n, had been smashed—literally squashed on the 
Great Western railroad, though it turned out that the engine had only 
run over a pig. ‘* Done a purpose,’ added John, when. convinced of 
the fact against his will; ‘*them hingnieerers is so very tond of 
york.” 

But ] am digressing. The only events that occurred to the family 
of the Ducks collectively during the sixteen years which we now ima- 
gine gone by, were the de aths of the Stuphinses, man and wife. They 
di “} in the proper and legitimate manner, under the hands of an apo- 
thecary, and were not chopped up with their own sausage-meat, as 
some of their envious neighbours intimated, though they did not dare 
to assertit. With the addition of the property which they left behind 
“on m, to the results of his own mdustry and pruden ice, Ducks was a 

“althy man—in his station. 

“Mrs. Dueks could not find in her heart not to let some of her inti- 
mate friends know of this fact, though she never disclosed the amount 
of their little fortune. One of them who professed a greater regard 
for her than the rest, expressed her surprise that under such flourishing 
circumstances, she should hesitate to bestow upon her daughter, her 
sole heiress, an insight into those accomplishments which render young 
ladies marke table—especi ially when backed by money. 

* Why she might,” said the amie, ** she might marry a gownsman— 
who knows? If I was you, mum, I'd try it on; dancing and playing 
on the pianner goes a good way in forrading a young woman's 
Vie ws. 

Mrs. Ducks did not reject the advice, nor did she openly accept it 
from her friend. She hinted it at ninhe to Daniel, who treated it with 
ridicule. Mrs. Ducks, however doubtlessly displayed a little of the 
‘* over-seasoning and pe ppering,” as in a few days it was known that 
Tightpump, the dancing-master, and Thrumstring, the professor of 
music, were engaged to initiate Miss Sarah Ducks into the mysteries of 
Terpsichore and Apollo, ia his office of music-master of Olympus. 

Leaving the * sole heiress” to make what progress she best gs 
under the hands and feet of Messrs. Thrumstring and Tightpump, w 
must change the scene from the lane called Penny-farthing-street, va 
Bartle my-lane, in which stands the small but comfortable college dedi- 
cated to St. Bartholomew, and called after his name. 

Great Tom has just tolled the hour of two, and to use an old pun— 
which will bear being told twice, Mr. Querulus Grumps, the senior 
tutor of St. Bartholomew’s, had just told his logic class that they might 
strike too. Mr, Grumps made a point of pointing to the clock at the 
same moment as he committed this, his diurnal pun; and the men, of 
course, always made a point of pretending to make a minute of it in 
their Aldriches. 

Now Mr. Querulus Grumps, though foad of a pun, and a very agree- 
able man when he was pleased, was a very disagreeable and dangerous 
person when anything occurred to displease him. His sponsors must 
have had a deep insight into character, when, in his infane y, they an- 
ticipated the grumbling propensities of his manhood, by conferring 
upon him his remarkable prenomen. He was a erumbler par enenl 
dence. The cook, the butler, and all the college servants dreaded him. 
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He found fault with—the meat, the an the wine, the dusting of his 
books—in short, with everything but himself and his college, in 
the sustaining the reputation of which he would gladly have suffered 
martyrdom. 

Mr. Querulus had no sooner dismissed his logic lecture, and laughed 
for the five hundredth time at his favourite joke, then he proceeded to 
a little cupboard in the corner of his bedroom, and took one biscuit, 
which he grumbled at as being very hard, and one glass of sherry, 
which he complained of as being very hot. He then performed an 
ablution to rid himself of the musty smell of his lecture-books— 
another common subject for a grumble—and prepared himself for his 
daily stroll to the top of Shotover-hill- He chose this walk because 
it was effected by means of the worst road out of Oxford, and was by 
far the steepest of the heights around; but ~~; he had good grounds 
for grumbling when he got to the summit of 3 

He threw off his slippers, complaining of 7 being too loose, and 
put on a pair of thick walking-shoes, finding fault with them for being 
too tight. He grumbled next at having to button up bis gaiters—an 
article of dress never seen now but below the wasting calves of Dr. 
WwW orenout, having been entirely superseded by those masculine “* Ade« 
laides” called cloth- boots—delightful invention for those men who dis- 
dain clean stockings, and are short of silk-socks. 

Just as Mr. Querulus had overcome the difficulty of the gaiters, and 
was grumbling because he could not find his stick or his umbrella, 
which, being covered with an oil-skin, he found a convenient substitute 
for an ashen or oaken plant, he heard a smart rap at his door, and of 
course grumbled out a ‘Come in;” having in the brief intervening 
space, made up his mind to impose the untimely intruder if he proved 
an undergraduate, or sconse him heavily if he turned out to be a 
scout. 

‘* The senior tutor’s room, I believe, sir?”’ said the gentleman who 
had knocked, leading by his: arm, or rather dragging after him a younger 
being, who, from the family likeness, was clearly about to be introduced 
as ‘‘ my son, sir.” 

‘Not at home, sir—not at home,” grumbled Mr. Grumps; ‘I’m 
not at home, sir, from two till half-past four. The duties of the day 
are over, and I look upon myself as an individual, not as a college 
othcer, after two o’clock.”’ 

‘*] really am sorry, sir, to intrude,” said the gentleman; “ but as I 
am come up from a very distant part—” 

‘You must be very tired,” said Gramps, making towards the door, 
“there's a sofa—there an easy chair—utrum horum mavis accipe, and 
wait till I return.” 

‘But I have to return almost immediately, my dear sir, and [ 
wish to enter my son as a gentieman- commoner ‘before I leave—I 
have—”’ 

‘¢ Been to every other college, I suppose, sir, and they pretend they 
are full, and so you come here as a forlorn hope. I’m off for a walk : 

salus ante mores, "growled Mr. Querulus. 

‘*On the contrary, sir. 1 came up on purpose to enter him here, in 
St. Bartholomew's as a gentleman-commoner,” said the gentleman, en- 
treatinely. 

‘* What—eh ?—is that a fact? but we call them fel/ow-commoners, 
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though the Cantabs in their ignorance of the titles bestowed by Rhe- 
dicina deny that we use the term. How can you prove you have not 

applied elsewhere and been rejected, eh? it is an usage we are exposed 
to,” grumbled Mr, Querulus, returning a /ittle way back again, 

‘This letter, from your friend Mr. Deepdrill, the head- master of 
the grammar- achool of ‘Deerpaye, will convince you of the fact,” 

Quverulus snatched at the lette r, and having skimmed his eye over ?t, 
skimmed his eye over ‘‘ my son, sir,” and said, 

‘* Nota pupil of Deepdrill’s—sure he wasn’t—a private, eh? mis- 

take—great mistake—but Deepdrill speaks highly of you, sir; but 
then,” grumbled Mr. Gramps, ** he writes such a very crabbed hand— 
can scarcely make it out. 

‘* He speaks very clearly of the merits of St. Bartholomew.” 

‘Of course he does,” crowled Querulus ; ** he was a member of it 
himself—fadus est aris—you know the quotation, eh ¢” 

The gentleman nodded dissent—which his son observing, said, ** I do, 

er 

“Pa! gracious goodness, that such an endearing term should be 
heard in term time in St. Bartholomew’s. I'll soon teach him bet- 
ter,’ growled Mr. Grumps, returning and begging his visiters to be 
seated. 

“My object in bringing my son up, sir,”” commenced the unexpected 
and unwished-for visiter, “is to get him matriculated immediately to 
reside, if possible, this term.” 

‘* Impossible!" growled Grumps. ‘* The Vice-chancellor will not do 
it—ZJ will notdo it. As to residing, it is quite out of the question, our 
members are limited, and consequently select.” 

‘As a fellow-commoner, | thought you might make an exception,” 
suggested the visiter. 

“Why ?’ said Grumps. 

oe They pay, | believe, rather handsomely,” said the father. 

“So ma said,” said “ my son, sir,” bac king the governor. 

“ Ma! what a wretch!” growled Querulus. But Querulus loved 
money, and wished to get as many velvet caps as he could to keep up 
the character of his college. 

“* May I beg to know your name?” 

“Sir Robert Freeliver,” said the visiter; ‘and this, sir, is my son 
Fleshington—he rec eived his mother’s name as his Christian name. 
Look up, Fleshy my boy—don't be shy.” 

‘“ No, pa!” said hopeful, looking every way but the right. 

** Are you a baronet ?’ inquired Querulus. 

‘A knight, sir, a knight—I received the honour as a reward for my 
services during the Birmingham riots.” 

The thermometer of Grumps’s politeness went down suddenly nearly 
to zero. 

‘*T am not badly off, sir, as to means,” continued the knight; ‘* you 
will find me liberal in all fees—I know wile college lite is—I was at 
King’s College, Birmingham, a short ume myself.” 

Mr. Que rulus erinne d maliciously, but said nothing. He had been 
pondering in his seated what he should do. At last he came to the con- 
clusion that a velvet cap was a velvet cap, and every additional 
velvet cap conferred additional credit and fees on his ‘beloved so- 
ciety. 
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“ Well, sir,” said he, “I will see what I can do to get him matricu- 
lated. My friend, the Vice-chancellor, will break through his general 
rules for me, and if your son will step over the way to Stitchum the 
tailor, he will lend him a cap and gown, in the hope of getting his 
custom when he comes up into residence. In the meanwhile. you 
can answer me a few questions as to his learning and moral cha- 
racter.”” 

Mr. Fleshington Freeliver gladly left his parent and the tutor—an 
animal he had heard a sad account of from his friends in trade, and 
was soon furnished with his academics by Stitchum, who bowed three 
times to his new customer when he found he required a silk gown and a 
velvet cap. 

In his absence Mr. Querulus asked his paternity the usual questions 
on such occasions. The answers were not very satisfactory. 

** You see, sir,” said Sir Robert, ‘ Lady Freeliver blessed me but 
with this one child. I, of course, wished him to go to Eton, Westmin- 
ster, or Rugby, in order to secure good acquaintances in after-life, but 
my lady had a dread of the immorality of public schools, and could 
not make up her mind to expose her only son to the dangerous examples 
set in those seminaries.” 

‘*Humph!” growled Grumps. 

‘* He has been carefully trained at home, I assure you, on the Edge- 
worth principles, and though ;he is now nearly twenty-three years of 

aye, he has never shown anything like vice. The only fault I have to 
find with him is, that he eats too much, and is a little too amorous in 
his constitution. Our housemaid was pretty, certainly, but his mother 
did vot think it consistent with the family dignity that her son should 
pay his addresses to her.” 

‘And so,” growled Mr. Querulus, ‘ she resolved to send him to 
college! Well, he won't fall in love with the housemaid here. May I 
ask in what line—” 

‘¢ The hardware line,” said Sir Robert. 

Mr. Querulus laughed at the mistake, and assured the knight that he 
did not mean to inquire into his line of business, but to find out in 
what line his son’s studies had been laid down. Having ascertained 
that he had been educated by masters who attended him at home, he 
signified a wish to examine him slightly—merely for his, Mr. Grumps’s, 
Own satisfaction. 

When Fleshington returned, feeling very proud though very uncom- 
fortable in his cap and: gown, the tutor reached down a Virgil, and 
_ Opening it at the first Eclogue, requested his future pupil to translate a 
few lines. 

Mr. Freeliver was in a funk, and made several fa!se quantities, as 
most privately-educated gentlemen will do; but as he had read the 
passage at least twenty times, he translated it off at once into English 
very fluently, though by no means literally. 

Mr. Querulus Grumps smil:d a peculiar smile, and expressed hiinself 
satisfied, but begged Mr. Freeliver would occupy the period that must 
necessarily elapse between his matriculation and coming up into resi- 
dence in getting up his Eton a 

The party then proceeded to the Vice-chancellor’s, where the ceremo- 
nial of matriculation was gone through, and after the college fees had 
been paid, the knight and his son returned to their home. 
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Mr. Querulus Grumps could not take his walk to Shotover-hill, it was 
too late. He therefore occupied the spare hour before hall-bell rang in 
going round to the buttery, kitchen, and all the scouts’ rooms to com- 
plain of everything that had been done by every servant in the college 
for the week last past, which gave him an inordinate appetite for his 
dinner, and the satisfaction of feeling that he had done a great deal to 
promote the respectability of his college. 

Tempus fugit—as he always does—too fast for so old a gentleman, 
—I wish his wings were cut or pinioned—and the period arrived for 
Mr. Freeliver to take up his residence in college. The knight and his 
lady accompanied him to Oxford, and saved him a ereat deal of trouble 
and expense in furnishing bis rooms, and providing spoons and 
crockery. My lady was very particular in her instructions to the bed- 
maker as to airing the sheets, and all the shirts, and other washables, 
which the wicked rogue, with a hypocritical face, promised faithfully to 
attend to, and poc keted a bribe of twenty shillings in gold as calmly 
as if he had meant what he said. 

The rooms being pronounced perfectly ready for occupation by the 
upholsterer and crockery-merchant, a small stock of wine laid in, and 
the necessary books ordered, everything was paid for to the surprise 
and regret of the tradesmen—for the knight was a man of business, 
and took a heavy discount for ready money. After bidding an aftec- 
tionate farewell to pa and ma, as thev rattled off in their chariot, Mr. 
Fleshington Freeliver, fellow-commoner of St. Bartholomew's, found 
himse Af, for the first time in his life, his own master—a free agent to do 
what he pleased with his own person and the 100d. which was placed to 
his credit in the university bank as his allowance for the first quarter. 
The only injunction the governor and governess had issued as to his pe- 
cuniary matters was, that he should pay ready money for everything, 
and demand legal discount and a stamped receipt. 

When Mr. Freeliver rcturned to his rooms he found his scout John 
pretending to dust and set things in order. They eyed each other 
askance, but neither spoke. It was not John’s business to do so unless 
he was spoken to. After several attempts the master found courage to 
inquire if he could have anything to eat. 

“Why,” said John, going to the window which faced the clock, 
“it’s arter two, and Coquus ts gone out of college, and the buttery’s 
shut, else you could a had soup, chops, steaks, or kidneys—cold meats 

o’ all sorts—old ale, mild, or porter. 

‘* Dear me! I am really very hungry,” said Mr. Freeliver, looking 
voracious. 

‘*We dine at five percise,” said John,  ‘ Hall-bell rings as the 
clock strikes. Capital dinner at the high table, where you'l/ dine— 
soup or fish every dav—plain joint, vegetables, cattyloipy.”’ 

“ What sort of dish is that? Peculiar to the university, I sup- 
pose / 

‘Tt aint one dish, it’s lots o’ things. Tarts, breads, cheeses, and 
decrements,” said John, looking explanatory, ‘One of my masters 
always used to sum ‘em up as cattylvipy.” j ; 

A sudden light gleamed on the master’s mind, and he discovered that 
John’s master merely used et-cefera in Greek—«ai ra doira., 

‘«] am really too hungry to wait until five o'clock,” said Freeliver, 
“17 always eat lunch.’ 
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“* Well, sir, take my advice,” said John; ‘ goto Rubber's, the con- 
fectioner’s—just two doors round the top ‘of the lane, in High-street : 
capital shop—nice man, Rubber—no imposition there—all fair and 
above board—none of your patties with pusseys in ’em instead of rab- 
bits—none of your plate-leathers boiled down for mock-turtle: you 
can’t mistake the shop—real mock-turtle’s head in the window, and 
everthing tempting.” 

Mr. Fleshington did not put on his gown, because it had been on his 
back ever since he had been up, but he put on his cap and went to the 
confectioner’s, where he paid three shillings, ready money, for soup 
and tarts, and received a very polite bow in the way of change from 
the’ highly respectable Mr. Rubber. Everybody respects “ brother” 
Rubber, and brother Rubber deserves their respect. 

Time ‘passed heavily with the freshman until the dinner hour arrived. 
It would have passed heavily, more heavily, at dinner with any one a 
stranger to all around him, but Freeliver. He fed to live, and lived 
only to feed. The viands were good and nicely dressed, and no one 
who had seen the justice done to them by the freshman would have 
believed that within two hours and a half he had consumed three shil- 
lings-worth of pastry-cookery. 

Mr. Querulus Grumps, who had grumbled at every dish on table, 
never took wine with his dinner unless a stranger, ¢.e., in Oxford par- 
lance, an out-college man, was present. Being the first day of term, 
no stranger was present, so the sherry was not introduced. He sent 
the butler to Mr. Freeliver, and hoped he would join him in the com- 
mon-room—the Fellows’ common-room, to which his gown gave him 
the entrée, after dinner. He, of course, ‘‘ should be very happy.” 
They were alone, as the other tutor was not up, and the rest of the 
fellow-commoners ‘had much rather not.” Querulus was humorous, 
though he complained of the wine, and cut a great many classical 
jokes, but though Freeliver was inclined to laugh at them, he could not 
construe them. Both were exceedingly glad when the porter an- 
nounced that it was chapel-time, and they parted, with an understand- 
ing that the freshman was to breakfast with his tutor on the following 
morning, to meet and be introduced to one of his brother fellow- 
commoners. 

After chapel Freeliver went to his rooms, and to pass away the time 
until supper, he tried to make himself a cup of coffee ; being his first 
essay in that line he failed, and only succeeded in scalding his fingers 
in the fining of it. He then tried a pot of tea, and made half a pint 
of liquid from the first mash of a quarter of a pound of the best gun- 
powder, at eighteen shillings per pound. These attempts however 
amuse d him until John came to know if he would take any supper. 

‘* Of course,” said Freeliver, looking amazed at the doubt implied ; 
“What can I have ?” 

“ Anything you like to order, sir,” said John. ‘* You fellow-com- 
moners ain't limited in your battels.’ 

‘* What are we expected to fight without end—d l'outrance, as the 
French say?” inquired the master, not being aware that his servant 
merely me ant by the word battels, the accounts in the buttery and 
kitchen, 

«No, no. I merely mean, sir, that you may order what you please, 
and to any amount,” 
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‘‘ Well then, let me see. I'll merely have a wild-duck, a dish of 
snipes, and some other light dish.” 

“ Sausages and mash’ d, sir? They’re just in, and perhaps you never 
did eat a rale Oxford sausage ?” 

‘‘ Never. Sausages will do,” said Freeliver. 

‘‘ How many am! to lay for?” inquired John. 

“How many? Only myself.” 

~ John looked surprised but not displeased, as he thought the remnants, 
his perquisites would be the larger. In this he was disappointed, 
for Freeliver nearly cleared the dishes, and pronounced the sausages 
delicious. 

On the following morning after chapel, he went to Mr. Querulus 
Grumps’s room and was introduced to Mr. Graveson and a very mo- 
derate breakfast. The brown-george—a roll so called—was the only 
thing that reconciled him to the meal—though Mr. Grumps grumbled 
at them and declared that they were not near so good as they had used 
to be in his undergraduate days. 

With Mr. Graveson our hero retired, determined to make up at 
luncheen for the failure at breakfast. 

Mr. Graveson invited him to lunch with him. He went and found an 
agreeable set of men, to whom he was made known, anda capital meal of 
all sorts of devilries, with tankards and champagne in abundance. Free- 
liver was moderate in his fluids, but as to solids, the men were amazed 
at his powers. 

Time wore on; Freeliver was punctual at his lectures, chapel, and 
gates, but still more punctual at his meals. He thought but little of cul- 
tivating the friendships he might have formed ; he found they interfered 
with his enjoyments ; he often lost the dest cuts. He had been brought 
up nearly alone, and cared nothing for society. Self was his deity, 
and he worshipped him devoutly. He went out now and then and gave 
a party or two in return; but it was a bore—he could enjoy things 
much better by himself. He was not stingy; but he was greedy. For 
money he cared little or nothing beyond what it would procure in eat- 
ables or drinkables. 

“‘ John,” said he, one day, ‘‘ where can I buy any Oxford sausages ? 
I should like to send some down to Sir Robert.” 

‘** Coquus will get any quantity you like,” said John. 

“No, no, John; I should like to visit the manufactory—to see 
where and how they are made—pick the primest myself,” said Free- 
liver. 

** Coquus always has ourn from Ducks and Stuphins’s, in—” 

‘What a delicious combination of names! W here do they live, 
John ?” 

** They holds out in Penny-farthing-street, just over-right Christ 
Church,” said John ; ‘* the names is over the door.” 

After lecture Mr. Fleshington Freeliver went, not in his usual saun- 
tering manner, but with hasty tread, to Penny-farthing-street. He 
soon discovered the goal of his wishes; he entered the shop, and Mrs. 
Ducks opened the parlour-door to dem: wd his business. 

She looked very red in the face, as if she had been leaning over 
the fire. While Mr. Freeliver was explaining his wants and wishes he 
heard a fearful hissing, and smelt so delicious a smell, that it made his 
mouth water. 
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«* How many pounds ?”” inquired Mrs. Ducks. 

“Heavenly !” said Freeliver. ‘* What can it be?” 

“Only a few as didn’t go off last night, as I’m frying up for me and 
Miss Sarah— Ducks is at farm,’ ’ said Mrs. D. 

“Marm! You couldn't—could you? I fearit would be asking too 
much; I should feel really obliged.” 

‘Anything to oblige you, sir, or any other gentleman-commoner,” 

said Mrs. Ducks. 

‘“Could you only let me taste one of your own frying; they do smell 
so nice, and it Is just my luncheon time.’ 

“Oh, pray walk in, sir; Sarah, my dear? my daughter sir. 
Mr—”" 

“ Freeliver, of St. Bartholomew’s,” said Mr. Fleshington, bowing to 
the really pretty, but over-dressed girl before him. 

Sarah courtsied and blushed—not at being seen or introduced to 
a gentleman or fellow-commoner, but at being caught shaking the 
frying- pan. 

Mr. Freeliver enjoyed the sausages amazingly, and was so pleased, 
that he ordered a dozen pounds for ‘‘ the Governor,” and freely accepted 
an invitation to repeat the dose at supper. 

Ducks did not quite like the introduction of a gownsman into his 
family circle, but Mrs, Ducks did. She saw a probability—more than 

a possibility of her friend’s prophecy being realized. Sarah was smart- 
ened up for the occasion, and after supper exhibited a specimen of the 
musical powers she had acquired under the able tuition of Mr. Thrum- 
string. She regretted that they could not make up a quadrille to dis- 
play the steps taught her by Mr. Tightpump; but it was impossible. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ducks ‘would never have done for their vis-d-vis, and who 
was to play? 

Freeliver found himself so comfortable at the sausages so excellentl 
fried, that he supped at Ducks’s every evening. He was really happy. 
His happiness however was changed to joy when Miss Sarah offered to 
let him come one morning and see how his favourites were made. He 
came. Ducks chopped and picked. Mrs. Ducks pounded, salted, 
and seasoned the mass, which Miss Sarah, on that occasion only, con- 
descended to flour and roll out with her own light and delicate 
hand. 

A sudden thought shot across the brain of Fleshington. What if he 
made that hand his own? he could have sausages for life. Delicious 
notion ! 

He hesitated a little, while he thought how Sir Robert and his lady- 
mother would feel at the notion of such a connexion. He resolved to 
wait awhile. His plans, however, were hurried on that very night, 
for when he came to supper he found Thrumstring the music-master, 
and Tightpump the dancer, seated at table one on each side of his 
charmer—a ruse of Ducks mére. By the devotion they showed to 
Sarah and the sausages, he doubted not they were rivals for the fair 
hand that made them, He sat them both out. He was determined to 
do so though he was imposed for knocking in. Hedid so. While 
Ducks and his spouse were absent, engaged in showing a proper 
respect to their departing guests, he popped the question, and was 
accepted. 
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Sarah wished to consult her parents, but Mr. Freeliver having the 
fear of his pa and ma before his eyes, entreated her not to say a word 
about it. She did no¢ till he was gone, and then she told her mother 
—only. 

‘‘Good girl!” said Mrs. Ducks. ‘I dare say he'll want to run 
away with you; so to-morrow we'll get the things packed.” 

Fleshington looked in in the morning when he knew Ducks was at 
his farm. Mrs. Ducks happened to discover that something was wrong 
down in the cellar. In her absence everything was arranged—without 
her knowing it—and that very night while Ducks was sound asleep, 
Sarah was watched down stairs by her anxious mother, who heard a 
chaise rattle off from the end of Penny-farthing-street, which she felt 
contained Mrs. Fleshington Freeliver ‘‘ as was to be.” 

I leave to the reader’s imagination to picture to himself the grumblings 
of Mr. Querulus Grumps, when he heard of the elopement to Gretna 

of his velvet-capped pupil, and the rage and indignation of Sir Robert 
and his lady when they discovered that the representative of the Free- 
livers had married a sausage-maker's daughter. 

Sally, however, made an excellent “wife and excellent sausages. 
Fleshington was quite satisfied. 

Sir Robert, having been created a baronet for going up with an 
address, thought to hide the disgrace of his family by sending his son— 
the cause of it—out to Bom! vay as his consignee. Fleshington went 
freely, for he had heard of the cookery of the East. He enjoyed it 
much ; lived fat and happily, and died of apoplexy as Sir Fleshington 
Freeliver. 

His lady feeling very bilious, and anxious to see her parents, re- 
turned ; but found them dead, and a Jarge sum of money in the three 
per cents, in her name. She had nothing left to do but to look after 
her liver, which like her income was much enlarged. 


My little wife, after she had heard these particulars, paid additional 
attention to her guest. Every little delicacy formerly invented for my- 
self was consigned to Turmeric, as I still called her. 

When | grumble ed at this, like Mr. Querulus Grumps, I was checked 
with a wink, and the Words ‘** who knows what may happen? she has 
no relations.” 

Well! my lady overdrank of the Leamington waters, and died. A 
letter was found in which she left my wife—her gratitude and thanks 
for her kind attentions, and a will by which she bequeathed all her pro- 
perty to Messrs. Tightpump and Thrumstring, between whom it ap- 
peared she had hesitated to choose until a fellow-commoner, a gowns- 
man, came in, and caused her to reject both. They were married men 
with large families when she returned to Oxford in search of—her 


parents. 
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THE LIFEAND ADVENTURES OF CHARLES CHESTERFIELD, 


THE YOUTH OF GENIUS, 


By Mrs. Tro.iope, 


Cuarp. XXXV. 
AN EMBASSY, AND ITS RESULT. 


Miss Meppows gave her worthy messenger, as she had promised, a 
full direction to Mr. Dalrymple ; so that, albeit but little accustomed 
to find his way about London, the good farmer contrived to convey 
himself very safely to the chambers occupied by that gentleman in 
the Albany. Having told the servant who opened the door for him 
that he had come from the country in order to speak to Mr. Dal- 
rymple on business, the intelligent functionary so delivered the mes- 
sage as to procure an immediate order for his admission. Nevertheless, 
Dalrymple was at the very busiest moment of his preparations for 
the distant journey upon which he was going to start, aud for which 
he had been preparing for several weeks past, by so complete and 
well-ordered an arrangement of all his English concerns, as proved 
that he did not contemplate a very speedy return. But, notwith- 
standing the engrossing nature of his occupation, which was that 
of arranging papers, he would not dismiss unseen ‘*‘ the respectable- 
looking country-farmer like person” whom his servant described; and 
Mr. Chesterfield was accordingly ushered into the same room in which 
his son Charles had breakfasted with such extreme satisfaction about 
ten months before. 

Dalrymple had expected to see some rustic Herefordshire neighbour 
come to consult ‘ the squire” about some puzzling matter of business ; 
but perceiving in the visiter so accurately described by his servant a 
perfect stranger, he desired him to be seated, with probably less feeling 
of impatience than might have been produced by an intruder of higher 
pretensions. 

‘“‘T am afraid, sir, that I interrupt you,” said Farmer Chesterfield ; 
‘but I come upon a sort of Lusiness that most people consider as a 
good apology for intrusion. I come to pay you money, Mr, Dal- 
rymple.” 

‘“May I ask you to favour me with your name, sir?” replied the 
young man. 

“« My name is Chesterfield—Chesterfield of Maplebury Farm, Charl- 
ton, Gloucestershire,”” was the stout yeoman’s answer. 

Not even Clara Meddows herself, when the good old man had so 
anxiously watched her while giving her instructions respecting the bu- 
siness he was come to execute, not even the delicate cheek of Clara 
then showed a blush of more evident emotion than did Arthur Dal- 
rymple as he heard this name. 

‘Oh! oh!” thought the rustic squire of dames, “ the young gentle- 
man knows, I will be sworn for it, who is the guest of old Chesterfield, 
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of Maplebury Farm, Charlton, Gloucestershire. God grant a bless- 
ing on my embassy! They'd make the handsomest pair in Christendom.’ . 

““T think there must be some mistake, sir,” said Mr. Dalrymple 
rather haughtily. ‘* Neither yourself, nor any person of your family, 
can, I am very sure, have any money to pay, or any business to trans- 
act with me, w hatever. Permit me to say that I am particularly occu- 
pied at this moment.” 

‘* You would be right, as 1 believe, sir,” returned Chesterfield, not 
noticing the offensive tone, ‘ did I speak for myself, or, as you say, for 
any of my family, we not being likely to have the honour of having 
any business with a gentleman who, as far as I know and believe, is 
altogether a stranger to our county. But it is not on account of me 
or mine that lam come, but from a young lady who is so condescend- 
ing—that is, I don’t mean I come from the young lady herself, but it 
is about the affairs of her late unfortunate father, that she has been 
pleased to put altogether into my hands. Miss Clara Meddows is the 
young lady that I believe I mentioned was staying in my house; and it 
is on account of mone y owing to you from her late father, that I come 
to visit you, Mr. Dalrymple. And now I presume, sir, you will be able 
to understand me. 

‘“T beg your pardon, sir,” said Dalrymple, rising hastily, ‘ but I 
still believe there is some mistake. I considered everything between 
the late Sir George Meddows and myself as cancelled by his death ; 
and even were it otherwise, I must beg to repeat that I am at present 
very particularly engaged, and would much prefer your applying to my 
solicitor, whose address 1 will immediately give you. This is a 
subject upon which I certainly shall not enter either with you or any of 
your family.’ 

“Ungrateful puppy!” would have escaped the lips of Mr. Chester- 
field, had he at that moment thought aloud. He had perceived with 
astonishment and dismay the vehement and by no means agreeable 
effect which the name of Meddows had produced ; ; and he now fancied 
that he read a feeling little short of hatred in the frowning brow and 
flashing eye of his companion. ‘* My mission was to you, sir, and not 
to your lawyer,” replied the offended old man: ‘if the work in hand 
is to be settled by lawyers, there had better be one of each side. I am 
no lawyer, Mr. D. ulrymple, I am only avery faithful friend of the dear 
—of the whole Meddows family.” 

“ The whole Meddows family,” returned Mr. Dalrymple, with some- 
thing slightly approaching a sneer, ‘is likely, if report says true, to 
be speedily merged j in yourown, Mr. Chesterfield. But be this as it 
may, I have really no time to spare, and must therefore wish you good 
morn iv. 

“ What in the name of all that’s wonderful could ever have made 
her care for sucha detestable puppy, or trouble her dear generous spirit 
as to whether he was paid or not ?” muttered old Chesterfield, between 
his teeth, as he sternly and steadily looked in the haughty coun- 
tenance of the’ indignant Dalrymple, who saw in this mission nothing 
but an insolent and unfeeling display on the part of Clara, of the 
wealth and independence of the low-born race with whom her ‘degrad- 
ing attachment was about to connect her. 

“«] will not deceive you, sir,” said the old man, at length speaking 
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loud enough to be heard. ‘There are reasons which I am not bound 
to give, which will prevent auy lawyers ever being employed in this 
business; and your pride must either submit itself to Stating the 
amount of the debt, and receiving payment from me, or most proba- 
bly you will find yourself obliged to abandon your claim altogether. 
Now, sir, will you be pleased to give mea civil answer, and let me know 
to what amount your claim goes ?” 

“My claim, sir? Who dares say Lever madea claim? Who dares 
dream that I ever thought of it 2” replied the chafed and unreasonable 
Dalrymple. ‘I can have nothing to do—it is quite impossible that 
either now or ever I should have any business to transact, either by my 
lawyer or otherwise, with you or any member of your family. What- 
ever may have passed between myself and the late Sir George Med- 
dows, may surely be considered as sacred from your interference ; and 
I cannot but consider it as a very unwarrantable impertinence, that 
you should have thought yourself called upon to examine into it. 
Once more, sir, permit me to wish you good morning, and be pleased 
to assure the lady, whom I presume you have the honour of calling 
daughter, that she need be under no apprehension of ever being troubled 
by any application from me.” 

Farmer Chesterfield stared at him as he made this harangue with the 
most unfeigned astonishment, and the incomprehensibility of it ap- 
peared in some degree to lessen his indignation; for he began to sus- 
pect that the young gentleman, from some cause or other which he could 
not comprehend, neither understood who he was, nor what he had been 
talking about. It was therefore with renewed patience and a softened 
voice, that he replied (quietly keeping his seat, notwithstanding the 
reiterated warning he had received to quit it), ‘* What you can mean, 
my good sir, about my daughter, is a great deal more than I have any 
power to guess. | have got no daughter ; ; that is to say, no di aughter 
born to me, though my good son Christopher has taken for his wife 
one that any man might be happy'to call daughter, and so well do I like 
the breed, that as far as I am concerned, | should make no objection 
to my son Charles being indulged in his fancy of giving me her niece 
for another daughter; but how you ever, sir, came to suppose that 
either Susan or Bessy should be under any apprehension about a c ‘laim 
from you, is what I never shall be able to understand, when it is most 
likely that neither of them ever heard your name in all their born 
days : and I can’t but say, Mr. Dalrymple, that it is a poor sort of 
compliment to Miss Meddows, the orphan daughter of a person you 
appear to have considered as your friend, to run off in this wild man- 
ner from her aff urs, in order to send such a very unaccountable message 
to my daughter.’ 

“ Mr. Chesterfield, I beg pardon; I fear, indeed, I have received you 
very strangely,” replied Dalrymple, again changing colour; ‘ but I 
have been hurried and harassed to- day dreadfully ; ; and, to tell you 
the truth, 1 believe I was thinking of — a different business. Will 
you have the kindness to excuse this? and will you enter at more 
length and with greater explicitness upon the business that brought you 
here ?” 

‘Upon my word, sir, there is nothing I wish more than to explain 
Nov.—vol, LX111. NO. CCLI. zc 
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my errand, and settle it satisfactorily to all parties; and for this ‘to 
pose I think my best plan is to tell you plainly, and at once, thatla 
sent to you by Miss Meddows ; though, for some reason or other, i 
dear young lady seems to wish that you should not know it.’ 

“You are very kind, very kind ‘indeed, Mr. Chesterfield ! May I 
not offer you some vefeeshane nt? J recollect all about your family 
now, perte etly. And your son Charles is going to be married, is he, 
Mr. Chesterfield 2? 1 knew your son Charles extremely well when he 
was in London; and I am very glad he has made a choice that 
seems likely to please you. Is it an old attachment, Mr. Chester- 
field ?”’ 

‘Why, considering the age of the parties, I think I may say it is 
an old attachment, for I believe it is pretty well clear to us all now, 
that the love between them has been going on these two years ; and 
truly, | am much obliged to you, Mr. Dalrymple, for remembering my 
boy so kindly. He made but a foolish sort of a business altogether of 
his journey to London, I know that, but I well remember his writing 
me word of the favour you had done him in asking him to break- 
fast.”’ 

** Yes, indeed, I perfectly remember his breakfasting with me, and 
a very fine promising young man he is. Do let me order you some 
refreshment, Mr. C hesterfield. and then we shall be able to talk at 
leisure of poor Sir George Meddows, and—— his affairs.’ 

‘* Well, sir, | won’t refuse a crust of bread and a glass of beer, if 
vou happen to have such a thing,” replied the old man, again thinking 
his host handsome and grand-looking enough to make a fitting hus- 
band for his admired guest, and moreover very s satisfactorily convinced 
that his thoughts had in good truth been wande ‘ring to some different 
concern when the conversation commenced so in: vuspiciously. os Ie 
was a blessing, at any rate, that I kept my temper,’ thought the old 
man; *fand now I hope that all will go smooth with us. 

Mr. Dalrymple now rang the bell, and when it was answered, not 
only ordered the servant to bring a tray, but strictly enjoined him not 
to let any person in whatever, as he was coing to transact business that 
must on no account be interrupted. But before he referred to this 
business, concerning which he now appeared quite as anxious as the 
negotiator, he waited till sundry vii inds, accompanied by both wine and 
beer, were sat before his gue st, and then, ste: idfastly determined to 
learn all and everything concerning Clara which the old man had 
power to tell, he led him to eat, to drink, and to talk, with a kindness 
of manner that was in very striking contrast with the style of his re- 
ception, as well as with the state of mind in which his visiter had found 


him, 
‘* And my poor friend's daughter is with you, my good Mr. Chester- 
field, is she? Upon my word, it will be a great satisfaction to me to 


hear some particulars about he ‘r. How comes it that she is not with 
her aunt? You know Mrs. Longueville, I suppose ?” 

Mr. Chestertield, who was very far from being a stupid old man, 
watched the ‘altered eye” of his young host, and remembering his 
own observations on Miss Meddows during the conversation which 
preceded his departure, determined, after having refreshed hinself with 
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a glass of excellent Scotch ale, and a bumper of Madeira, that the 
two young people should not be kept asunder by any misunderstanding 
as to ov poor Clara was not with her aunt. He therefore replied, 

‘The reason is one, Mr. Dalrymple, that does her honour, poor 
dear young lady! It is a piteuus sight, sir, to see one so young, and 
so beautiful, and so little likely to have been taught by her father, or her 
aunt’either, what honesty was—it is a piteous, but a charming sight too, 
to see her, after such dreadful scenes as she has been passing through, 
thinking of nothing in the world about herself or her own comforts, 
but only how she might do her duty by everybody.” 

Dalrymple’s heart throbbed with a violence that almost choked 
him. 

‘* Thank God! She has met with a kind friend in you, Mr. Ches- 
terfield. You, at least, sir, have known how to do her justice. I 
envy you. But go on, go on; I pray you let me hear all you know 
about her.” 

‘* Indeed, sir, I don’t see any reason why you should not,” replied 
the old man, raising to his lips the glass which Dalrymple had re- 
plenished. ‘*And as it happens, I doubt if there is anybody now 
living in the whole world that could tell you so much about her as I 
can. I don’t see why ] should mince the matter, Mr. Dalrymple, but 
it is now as plain as ‘possibly can be to my mind, that from the very 
first, when Sir George made such an unaccountable fuss about taking 
my son Charles up to London, it was for no other reason upon earth, 
but because he thought he should be able to get at his legacy. As you 
knew Charles, Mr, Dalrymple, I take it for granted that you must have 
heard speak of his legacy, sir?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir, yes, I hav e indeed. But pray go on with what you were 
saying about Miss Meddows.” 

‘* Why, sir, she showed from the very first a goodness, and a wis- 
dom too, that was quite astonishing. Poor thing! Poor young lady! 
It is terrible to think what she must have suffered in her mind, and 
she so nobly honourable too! But it is plain that she suspected why 
my poor foolish boy was invited, and she did her very best to stop 
his going, but he was in no way to hear reason then, nor to be affronted 
either, with all the cross, proud looks she took care to give him, with 
the very best of motives, as he is now ready enough to confess. But 
see how she behaved, Mr. Dalrymple, when she found she could not 
prevent his going. Why she was as kind to him as if he had been her 
equal, and never forgot anything that she thought likely to be good 
and useful forhim. But all that is nothing to what came after, as you 
shall hear, sir—Why should I be ashamed to tell it? My son isn’t the 
first, by many, that has fallen a prey to such a skilled and artful man 
as Sir George Meddows. Ina word, Mr. Di irymple, to make a long 
story short, no sooner was my foolish boy of age, and his little fortune 
of four thousand pounds in his own hands, than Sir George contrived 
to do him out of it. As soon as this was accomplished, and not be- 
fore, the silly fellow told his good friend Miss Clara of it, but without 
having the least notion, observe, that his money was in any danger. But 
the poor daughter knew be tter, that was plain; and what do you think 
she did, sir? Befere ever Charles quitted the house, she went and got 
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four thousand pounds out of her own fortune (she had but five in the 
world, Mr, Dalrymple), and bought it into the stocks again in his 

name, my Charles’s name, and so sent him home again to us just as 
rich as he went, and, thank God! a great deal wiser.’ 

Dalrymple with difficulty suppressed a groan, as he heard this expla- 
nation of a transaction which had caused him not only to withhold his 
friendship at a moment when it was so greatly w anted, but also tu ae- 
cuse her in his heart of hearts of being exactly the reverse of all she 
was. He rose from his chair, and walked about the room for a minute 
or two, and then reseating himself, again repeated, ‘* Go on, sir, go 


on. 
“ Well, Mr. Dalrymple, it was not many days after this, before the 


finishing misery came, and her wretched father was brought home to 
her, killed inaduel. Her aunt it seems, whom I always thought 
was another Sir George in petticoats, her aunt wanted her to set off for 
France immediately, clawing away, | suppose, all they could lay their 
hands upon. But that was not a pl: in to suit Miss Clara. As her aunt 
persisted in going before anything was really known about the affairs, 
the dear young lady bethought herself of my good wife and me, and 
wrote to ask if we would take her in, while she set things a little in 
order towards paying what was owing at Charlton, and just round 
about the Grange.”’ 

‘But from what funds, Mr. Chesterfield, can Miss Meddows at- 
tempt to pay her father’s debts ? Does she not know that he died utterly 
insolvent 2” 

‘* She seems to know, sir, dear pretty creature, that he has gone on 
borrowing and taking up money, more a great deal than she can ever 
hope to see paid ; but though she has been brought up so much among 
foreigners,” she has a true English honesty and good sense, too, about 
her. Weare in hopes, Mr. Dalrymple, that the furniture and what 
trifle of stock there is at the Grange, may bring money enough just to 
pay the tradespeople, and that is what seems to lie the heaviest upon 
her heart, dear kind soul.’ 

Again Dalrymple groaned in spirit as he remembered all his preju- 
dice and injusti ce. 

‘But you are so kindly frank with me now, Mr. Chesterfield,” he 
said, ** that | think I may venture without offence to ask you from 
What funds she intended to pay me ?” 

‘Ah, sir!” replied the old m: in, shaking his head, and looking as 
well as feeling a little conscience-stricke ‘n; ‘my old tongue has already 
exceeded its commission, and the question you now ask Is just, beyond 
all others, the very one she would least like I should answer. Iam 
sure T meant her no harm by my plain speaking, and I trust in 2» God I 
have done none,” 

* Mr. Chestertield, I will be as frank with you as I wish you to be 
with me,” replied Dalrymple. ‘1 cert: wa most strangely misunder- 
stood you at tirst, butthe moment J really knew what you were talking 


’ 


about, Lhave had but one wish—namely, that we should most cordi: lly 
ttovether for the benetit, for the protec tion, Mr. Chesterfield, of this 


most excellent but unfortunate young lady. And how—let your ex- 
cellent good sense answer me—how can this be done, if there be any 
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eoncealments between us? Fear not that your confidence in me may 
doharm, You do not wish to serve Miss Meddows more ardently than 
] do.’ 

‘* Well then, Mr. Dalrymple, you shall hear the truth, and nothing 
but the truth. When I found how badly money matters were likely to 
turn out with her, Charles, and I too, got to feel very uncomfortable, 
thinking what she had done about paying back what her father was 
rogue e nough to borrow, and so I told her. Whereupon she said that 
she could set my heart at ease about that matter, for it had turned out 
that Charles’s money, which I suspect she thought had been borrowed 
to pay you, had never been disposed of, but was found in the slaugh- 
tered gentleman’s pocket-book after his death. And sure enough it did 
set my heart at ease for a bit; but then I found, sir, that it was so very 
earnestly her wish and will that whatever her father left owing to you 
should be paid, that I found there was no chance of her being e easy 
till this was done: and I can only hope that your claim is not a very 
heavy one; for that is the only chance there is of her having a 
penny left.” 

‘*I have no claim, my good friend,” replied Dalrymple, but in a tone 
far different from that in which he first made the statement. ‘ But it 
may perhaps,” he added, in a voice not over steady, ‘it may be better 
that I should explain this to her myself; meanwhile, my dear sir, I can- 
not help feeling considerable anxiety about the course she is pursuing. 
Upon what legal authority does she es Mr. Chesterfield? How can 
she undertake to sell, and to pay? Is she her unhappy father’s 
executor ?” 

‘“« That’s what I don’t know, sir,” replied the worthy farmer, looking 
a little alarmed. ‘*] don’t think she is likely to know much about the 
law herself, and I can’t say that I have heard her mention that she has 
had any professional gentleman to tell her what she might, and what 
she might not do.” 

‘* We must take care, Mr. Chesterfield, that she does not follow the 
dictates of her own pure and honourable mind, with greater freedom 
than the law allows. I received a letter from Mrs. Longuéville before 
she left England, informing me that her brother had died without a will, 
and in great embarrassment, and also that his daughter had not admi- 
nistered to his effects. If this be so, your noble-minded client, Mr. 
Chesterfield, must neither sell nor pay. I would advise you, my dear 
sir, to return with all haste to Gloucestershire, and put an immediate 
Stop to any proceedings which may have been commenced relative to 
this projected sale. Meanwhile 1 will—I will delay my departure from 
England, Mr. Chesterfield, long enough to ascertain here, what the 
actual state of Sir George's affairs was at his death ; and when I have 
ascertained this, I will communicate further with you.” 

** 7 shall be creatly comforted, Mr. Dalrymple, ‘by having such assist- 
ance, for | won't make any secret of the fact, that | have more good- 
will than knowledge how to help her. But would it not be a great 
comfort to her, Mr. Dalrymple, if me could receive your good counsel 
in person? She who so well deserves that she should have for friends 
all that are good and honourable in the whole world, does not seem to 
have one. ‘it strikes me that for the most part, her father’s friends, 
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and her aunt's friends too, by what I learn from my son Charles, were 
no ways likely to suit her taste; and with all her sweet temper and 
goodness—and I'm free to say I don’t believe anybody ever had so much 
—she has got a touch of pride in her, Mr. D: ilrymple. But somehow, 
sir, | don’t think that you, though you was so intimate with her father, 
can be of the same sort as most of ’em; and it seems to me that it 
would be but a friendly act, if you was to come to Maplebury, and 
give her your own judgment upon all these difliculties. 

If instead of being one of the most straightforward and simple- 
hearted men in the world, Farmer Chestertield had been the most sub- 
tile, he could not by possibility have framed an eulogy more calculated 
to ensure the effect he desited; not a word of it but went straight to 
the heart of his hearer : that heast which had dared to doubt the noble- 
ness of Clara! But it was with no venomed sting that they pierced him ; 
on the contrary, every searching syllable seemed to bring healing honey 
with it, making him feel, perhaps for the first time in his life that he 
had felt it fully, that happiness might yet be in store for him. 

But how was he to answer the worthy farmer's frank invitation? B 
frankly saying he would accept it ? Should he let Mr. Chesterfield “0 
home, and tell Clara that the man who had so rudely broken off all in- 
tercourse with her, was coming to pay her a visit? It was not to be 
thought of. No trembling envoy approaching a despot’s throne, ever 
felt so sincere a desire to demonstrate profound deference in his homage 
as Dalrymple did now, as he again ardently, yet timidly, conce rived the 
hope of being permitted to approach the orphan daughter of the profli- 
gate and ruined Meddows. He tixed his eye silently on old Chesterfield 
for a minute, but it was kindly and smilingly ; and then he said, 
stretching out his hand towards him, 

‘ You are surely mght, my good friend, in thinking that it will be my 
duty to wait upon _— Meddows, whenever I may have any intellhi- 
gence to communicate that may be useful to her ; and I will not fail to 
do so, Mr. Chesterfi id. But as it must be very uncertain when I shall 
be able to do this, I would rather, if you please, not say anythin about 
my intention of visiting Giouceste ‘shire to Miss Meddows. Will you 
have the goodness to promise that you will not name it to her?” 

“Ts that, sir, because you feel uncertain whether you shall come or 
not ?” dnendnl the old man, with a feeling of deeper interest than he 
wished to display. 

** No, Mr. Chestertield,” replied Dalrymple, ‘ that is not the reason ; 
I wish for nothing more earnestly than to see Miss Meddows, and set 
her noble mind at rest about my fancied claims; but I shall be much 
obliged if you will give me your promise not to mention my intended 
Visil. 

‘| give you my promise that I will not,” returned the old man, per- 
fectly s atistied, as it seeme “d, with Mr. Dalrymple’ s intended mode of 
proceeding. ‘But vet, sir,” he continued, ‘* it will be necessary, you 
know, that I should render to the young lady some account of our inter- 
view. Ihave a notion, somehow, that she will feel a good deal of 
anxiety to learn what has passed between us,” 

“ Do you think so, Mr. Chesterfield?” said Dalrymple eagerly, 
while the colour mounted to his temples; but checking himself he 
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added very quietly, ‘ then have the kindness to inform her, sir, that I 
told you the accounts she wishes me to furnish are not yet ready, but 
that when they are properly made out, she shall receive them.’ 

A very few minutes more sufficed to finish the interview, which, not- 
withstanding its rough beginning, ended with very cordial good- -will on 


both sides. 
Cuare. XXXVI. 
ALL THINGS APPROACH TOWARDS A CONCLUSION. 


Wueruer Miss Meddows was satisfied or not with her friendly mes- 
senger’s report of his embassy, did not appear; for no sooner had she 
received it, than, having once more repeated, ‘*God bless you, sir, I 
thank you very gratefully,” " she retreated to her bed-room, and was 
seen again by no one for the next three or four hours. 

Farmer Chestertield felt a little embarrassed as to the manner in 
which he should contrive to obey Mr. Dalrymple’s behest, and do abso- 
lutely nothing respecting the projected sale at the Grange, without 
leading Miss Meddows to believe that he was neglecting her interests. 
He feared her accustomed daily inquiries as to how the business was 
going on, but nevertheless he was very steadfastly determined that go 
on it should not; ; for without having any very clear idea of what he 
expected from the promised visit of his new acquaintance, he had a 
sort of mysterious faith in his power of setting everything right, which 
it was more easy to rely upon, than to explain. 

One whole week passed on thus, laggingly enough; but fortunately 
for old Chesterfield’s veracity, who had, as he expressed it, a great dis- 
like to telling downright lies, Clara seemed to have lost much of the 
energy with which she had begun her operations; and when, in answer to 
her languid inquiry of when the sale was likely to take place, he replied 
that as yet it was quite impossible justly to say, she sighed with so absent 
an air, as to leave it doubtful whether the feeling of sadness thus 
expressed arose from this uncertainty, or from some “othe ‘rcause, 

Three days of the second week since the farmer’s return from London 
had worn away, and his confidence in Mr. Dalrymple’s promised assist- 
ance began to be considerably shaken, when, as he was leaving nis 
house after breakfast to visit some of his more distant fields, he per- 
ceived a travelling carriage drawing up at the distance of a few hun- 
dred yards from his house, and a gentleman sprung from it whom he 
instantly recognised as the individual with whom he had been clo- 
setted in London, and whom, at that moment, he more ardently desired 
to see than any other individual whatever. 

For a mere matter-of-fact old rustic, Farmer Chesterfield appeared 
to have some very judicious notions as to the most favourable manner 
of arranging an interview between a lady and gentleman, concerning 
whom he had taken it into his head, that they had a good deal to say 
to each other. No sooner did he catch sight of Mr. Dalrymple than, 
instead of bustling forward to meet and welcome him, as a duller man 

might have done, he turned suddenly round, and by means of scram- 
bling over some hurdles, made a short cut to the house, in time to call 
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Bessy out of the parlour, where she was sitting ¢¢te- -a-téte with Miss Med- 
dows, and toorder old Rachael to show into it the gentleman who had just 
opened the garden gate. This done, he took care to make it understood 
by the household, that Miss Meddows was talking on important business 
with a person just arrived from London, and must on no account be in- 
terrupted. And then he very quietly betook himself to the orchard, de- 
termined to employ himself in an accurate examination of his Leadions 
fruit-trees, till the ¢éte-d-téte thus carefully protected in the parlour 
should be over. 

Old Rachael, meanwhile, performed the duty assigned her with great 
propriety ; and having let the strange eentleman into the hall, opened 
the parlour-door, and shut it upon him when he had entered, exactly as 
she had been told to do. 

Near tothe pretty w indow which opened upon the orchard, was stationed 
an arm-chair of magnificent dimensions, appropriated by prescriptive right 
to the mistress of the house; but during her absence, Clara had taken 
possession of it, and now sat with her pale but beautiful cheek re sting 
against the snow-white covering of its cushioned side, and her sad eyes 
settled with more of inward than outward speculation in them upon the 
cheequered light and shade without. It was not the opening of the 
coor which roused her from her reverie, for if she heard it she noted it 
not; but this was followed by a heavy ‘breathing that seemed near her, 
and then Clara, terning her head, beheld Arthur Dalrymple standing 
almost close beside her. 

She did not scieam-she did not faint; but neither did she speak nor 
move, and her eyes once fixed upon the face of her most unexpected 
guest, she see ‘med to have no power of withdrawing them; almost the 
only symptom of her consciousness being that they were filled with tears. 
For half a moment Dalrymple stood as if intending to speak to her in 
an ordinary way, but he had no power to do it; and dropping on_ his 
knee beside her, he seized her hand, and bending his head till his fore- 
head touched that trembling hand, he very wisely permitted a moment 
of most eloquent silence to preface the history he had to tell. Either 
this silence , or the words which fol lowed it, must have possessed pecue- 
liar clearness ef explanation, for, considering how perfectly unexpected 
was all he said, nay, how totally in contr: diction to all her forgone con- 
clusions, it was quite wonderful how quickly and completely she under- 
stood him. 

Hlow long they remained together is not exactly known; but it is 
probable that the interview was not a short one, for Farmer Chesterfield, 
though he had began the examination of his trees in the most slow and 
deliberate manner possible, had completed the task long before any in- 
dication appeared that the consultation in the parlour was over. So he 
qui tly proceeded with his ordin: irv routine of morning business ; and 
when he returned to di: ner, he found Mr. Dalrymple lingerin: x in the 
por h alone, waiting, as he said, to have the pleasure of shaking hands 
with him, io of giving him the very agreeable information that, from 

he various inquiries he had made, it appeared clear to him that it 

would be a ety easy matter to pay all the tradesmen who had claims 

inst the late Sir George Medcows without having recourse to any 
whatever. 
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The well-behaved old man endeavoured to look as grave asa judge 
while he listened to this; nary observing that he was exceedingly 
clad to hear it, as it would save a great deal of trouble. He then very 
cordially invited Mr, Stienaie to share their family dinner; but he 
was assured in return that this was impossible, inasmuch as several 
letters which were to be forwarded by that night's post were still to be 
written. 

‘But I shall be happy to take tea with you,” Mr. _ Chesterfield, 
added the young man, ‘if I may be permitted to do so.” 

Farmer C hesterfield did not appear to think that there was any ob- 
jection to this, but, on the contrary, declared that they should be very 
glad to see him; ‘whereupon they once again shook hands very cor- 
dially, and parted; the old man entering the house to join his family, 
and the young one taking his solitary way to the little inn to which he 
had been directed on entering the village as “the best in the place.” 
What sort of a dinner he found there, has never been recorded ; but 
Mr. Dalrymple has been repeatedly heard to deciare since, that this 
solitary walk and the solitary meal which followed it, were among the 
most delightful recollections ‘of his life. 

On entering the family sitting-room, where the dinner-table was 
already spread, old Chesterfield looked round with some anxiety to see 
if the usual partv were all assembled, and perceived that all were 
‘there, save one; the sable robes and pale fair face of his lovely guest 
were not visible. But tuis circumstance did not in anywise seem to dis- 
turb the good farmer; on the contrary, he immediately undertook to 
make an excuse for her, volunteering the information that Miss Med- 
dows, to his certain knowledge, had letters to w rite, and that he should 
not wonder if she did not come down to dinner at all. But just as he 
concluded the sentence, the correctness of his information was rendered 
doubtful by the gentle entrance of the fair creature to whom it related. 

Clara’s place at table had always been between Charles and Bessy, 
each of whom seemed to assume a particular right to take care of her 
on all occasions ; she now moved on to this accustomed place as usual, 
taking hold of the young girl’s arm as she passed her, and pressing it 
with a degree of affection which not only produced an answering pres- 
sure in return, but caused Bessy to look up fondly in her face, as if to 
thank her for it. What was it she saw in that beauteous face to puzzle 
and almost startle her? There were no vehement feelings strongly 
written there—no feverish lustre in the eye—no dimpling smiles around 
the mouth—every feature was still in sweet harmonious repose ; and if 
the soft cheek were a thought less pale than usual, its delicate tint had 
not more colour in it than might be seen on the extremest verge of a 
wild-rose leaf. And yet, not even Bessy, with all her unschooled 
ignorance, could look at her without perceiving that she was no more 
0 what she had been, than a young eagle, soaring In light and joy, 

vas like one pierced by a poisoned shaft, and sinking w ith a drooping 
wing to the earth. 

As to old Chesterfield, had he yielded to temptation, he would cer- 
tainly have gone without his dinner, for the pleasure of gazing at her ; 
for though every member of the family thought to themselves, as they 
looked at her, that she was b: ‘yond all doubt the most beautiful young 
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lady in the world, and, somehow or other, looked a great deal more 
beautiful on that day than they had ever seen her look before, it was he 
alone who could give the slightest guess at the why or the wherefore, or 
comprehend that the inde scribable halo which seemed visible about her, 
arose from her feeling herself the happiest being that moved between 
the earth and heaven, instead of one to whom every thought had been 
a sorrow, and every sensation a pang. Poor Clara! ' She had in truth 
sufiered bitterly; for, by a strange fatality, all her best and noblest 
qualities had, through nearly the whole of her short life, been continu- 
ally at war with all that surrounded her, making her sometimes almost 
tremble at her own hardness, at finding her wishes and her will in 
eternal opposition to the wishes and the will of those whom nature had 
given as her rulers and her guides, and as it ever happens, now that 
this galling source of sorrow was removed, her past suffering became 
the measure of her present joy; and at last to know and feel herself 
valued and loved by Dalrymple, caused a perfection of happiness, 
which none who have not suffered can ever feel. 

The loves of Clara and Arthur have not made a sufficiently important 
feature in this narrative to justify any lingering of the pen in describing 
at fulllength the happy conclusion at which they at last arrived. The 
good-natured reader may, however, very safely indulge himself or her- 
self, as the case may be, in believing this to have been exactly all they 
could wish it. There was, however, a good deal of clever management - 
necessary on the part of the gentleman, before the lady could be made 
aware of the absolute necessity of bringing things to a very rapid con- 
clusion, in order to avoid the many inconveniences which must inevit- 
ably have arisen from delay. There was really much truth in this 
statement, lover-like as it was, and Dalrymple made the most of it. It 
was quite certain that Clara’s ignorance of English law had led her to 
invest herself with powers in the settlement of her father’s affairs, to 
which she had no claim; and it was equally so that the safest and simplest 
means of setting all this right, was by her husband’s taking out letters 
of administration, enabling him to dispose of whatever property there 
was, and permitting him without impropriety to supply all deficiencies 
left by these very inadequate funds from his own ample means. 

For these exce lle nt and unanswerable reasons, Clara Meddows be- 
came the bride of Arthur Dalrymple so speedily as to make her feel, as 
she said, as if the whole of this marvellous met: imorphosis i in her destiny 
had been the work of enchantment. Most of the friendly lookers-on 
at Maplebury were considerably less astonished at all this than herself; 
but it may be a question whe ther she or they were most pleased when, 
among the numerous announcements of arr: ingements made, and busi- 

ness transacted, which every post brought, between the arrival of Mr. 
Dalrymple as a bachelor and his departure as a benedict, it was made 
known that the present Sir George Meddows had consented to sell the 
whole of his property at the Grange, and that Clara's aflianced husband 
was the purchaser, 

Within two days after this, the marriage was solemnized in the 
parish church of Charlton, by the venerable Mr. Westbrock ; Farmer 
Chesterfield giving away the bride, and the happy Bessy officiating as 
bridesmaid. On “which joyful occasion, Mrs. Chestertield the elder, 
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gave one or two such very intelligible hints that her opinions had un- 
dergone a remarkable change respecting the eligibility of Bessy 
as a wife for her son Charles, that before the moon was fully risen 
on that night, the young pair were solemnly affianced to each 
other. 

From the church door, Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple set off for Dover ; 
and after a leisurely and by no means unpleasant journey, arrived in 
Paris, where they were welcomed and felicitated by the elegant Mrs. 
Longuéville, with all the ardour which such a heart and soul as 
hers is sure to feel towards a niece so cireumstanced as was the bride. 
Their residence in the gay capital was, however, not long; Italy 
was before them, with all her hoarded treasures of art, and all the 
eternal splendour of her sun; and thither they repaired, among the 
very happiest of the many happy, who employ their first long dight 
from home in crossing the stern fence with which nature has enclosed 
her favourite garden. Of all they did, and all they saw, there is 
no space to tell; but two such years as they passed in Italy almost 
sufficed to make them forget that they had ever accounted themselves 
unhappy. 


Cuap. XXXVII. 
THE LAST. 


ANOTHER two vears must be permitted to pass before we return to 
take a final look of Charles Chesterfield, the youth of genius. Things 
had gone very differently with him from all he had wished and hoped 
at the bright moment when he took his seat in the dicky of Sir George 
Meddows'’ carriage, when he first left his quiet home for the spirit-stirring 
scenes of the great metropolis. It would be hardly too much to say 
that he had endured the disappointment of every hope which at that 
moment had caused his heart to swell, his blood to dance, and his eye 
to sparkle. But if there be any mixture of justice in human criticism, 
the admirable strength of mind which enabled him to submit, without 
a single sigh of regret, to this unmitigated victory of fate over incli- 
nation, will be accepted as a stronger proof of his just claim to the 
honours of a hero, than any falling-off in the qualities he had ima- 
gined for himself can be against it. Not but what it may yet be 
shown, perhaps, late though it be, that had he been a * wilful man,” he 
might, in some sort, ‘* have had his way:” but historic truth enables 
the pen of his chronicler to rest his fame on much more comfortable 
grounds, ) 

The house in Portman-square, of which it may be remembered that 
Mr. Dalrymple was wont to take so little heed, had now become a 
favourite residence with him for some montis in every year. Not 
even at his old Scotch castle, well as they loved it, did the complexions 
of his children glow more brightly, or his lovely wife content his fasti- 
dious yearnings fur English perfection more completely than during 
these regular periodical returns to ‘ the rank city.” 

It was in the course of one of these that the following scene took 
place. 
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Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Dalrymple were particularly attached to any 
of the Gibson family, and to its tair chiefiess they might be said to en- 
tertain rather a particular dislike; nevertheless, for the sake of that 
e country-neighbour” feeling which has been mentioned before, so much 
of London visiting was still kept up between them, as to ensure Mrs, 
Dalrymple’s appearance at least once during every season at the 
weckly intellectual assemblings of Mrs. Gibeon, which continued as 
heretofore to contain an unequalled variety of talent and notoriety. 

Exactly four years after the name of C ‘lara Meddows had been lost 
in that of Clara Dalrymple, it happened that at the exhibiton of the 
Royal Academy in Tratalgar-square, a very distinguished looking group, 
consisting of two ladies respectively leaning on the arms of two gentle- 
men, attracted considerable attention, probably from the remarkable 
personal beauty of both the ladies, who, though in different styles, 
were certainly two as lovely women as could be seen anywhere, and 
on this occasion were without rivals, either on the modes or before 
them. 

There was also another group parading the rooms at the same time, 
composed of Mrs. Gibson, the two eldest Miss Gibsons, Mrs. Sher- 
bourne, and Mr. Marchmont. 

As “the Dalrymples” were deciledly the most brilliant stars in the 
fashionable line which had ever been brought to shine within the Gibson 
galaxy, they never became visible to any of the race without producing 
a very conmidarshde degree of sensation, and much increase of fuss and 
bustle ‘ 

‘Mamma! mamma! Do vou see?” exclaimed Miss Almeria, as 
she caught sight of the graceful figure of Mrs. Dalrymple fixed before 
one of the wonders of Landseer. ‘Pray don’t let us stand here 
bothering about these stupid things in this room. The Dalrymples are 
exactly the people to follow about at an exhibition, they understand 
pictures so pe he ctly. They have lived so in Italy, that it would be 
absurd not to have a respect for their judgment. Do let us go into the 
next room, will vou ?”’ 

‘¢] have no sort of objection, my dear,” returned her mamma, adding 
aloud, in a voice of impostng authority—** U Ipon my word J don't 
know what the exhibition will come to. It a ecidedly vets worse and 
worse every year!  Whatadreadful bore it must be to people like 
the Dalrymples !" 

‘“Whoiisitthat she has got with her?” demanded the still great 
Regenerator, as he assisted his ever faithful patroness and friend to 
make her way through the crowd,—* he looks like a clergyman.” 

* Yes, certamly, itis a clergyman—I wonder who in the world it can 
be. Something distinguished, you may de spend upon it; they are so 
tremendously exclusive, you know. But there is Dalrymple himself 
—Whata beautital littl woman he has got upon his arm! She too 
must be somebody, of course. Do contrive to make your Way, my 
dear friend, through these idlers that are crowding round that picture of 
the Duke of Wellington, as if their lives depended upon who should 
get nearest to it.—Upon my word and honour this exhibition is the 
vulzarest bearegarden in Europe! Pray push forward, Mr. March- 
mont! Don't you see they are moving on’ Almeria, look back for 
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Mrs. Sherbourne and Theodosia—and make them a sign to follow us. 
Good Heaven! we shall never overtake them !” 

After a good deal of violent exertion, Mrs. Gibson, Mr. Marchmont, 
and Miss Almeria did succeed, heuwien. in overtaking the party of 
which they were in chase; but by the time thev had “reached it, the 
order of the group was chi inged, the clergy man being in possession of 
the arm of the “ beautiful little woman,” and Mr. Dalrymple having 
that of his wife, who was detaining him fora moment to pass judgment 
upon the likeness of a portrait, before which they stood apparently in 
great admiration. 

‘* My dearest Mrs. Dalrymple, how enchanted I am to see you!” 
vociferated Mrs. Gibson, as she elbowed her last plunge through the 
crowd which had divided her from her valued friends. ‘** What a mob ! 
Isn’t it dreadful? Mr. Dalrymple, I need hardly ask you what your 
opinion is of all these acres of canvas! You that have been so much 
abroad can have but one opinion about it.” 

‘*T am almost as much astonished as delighted, Mrs. Gibson,” he 
replied ; ‘and I confess I think it very likely that my having seen 
several exhibitions of modern pictures abroad may have something to 
do with the pride and admiration which I feel ‘for those at home. 
There is no country in the world which can show a collection of modern 
paintings comparable in excellence to that which surrounds us here. 
The progressive improvement, too, is as striking as itis delightful.” 

“ How beautifully patriotic that is, Mr. Dalrymple! and it is per- 
fectly heroic too, when it is so much the fashion to abuse everything of 
the kind,” returned Mrs. Gibson. ‘* I was just saying to Mr. March- 
mont th tt I must positively make my way to you, because it was such 
a treat to hear your opinion. Your word, he says, Is law.” 

Thus amiably brought forward, Mr. "Marchmont ventured a bow, 
and a smiling remark. Miss Almeria managed to thrust ber hand 
within reach ‘of Mrs. Dalrymple’s, and the two parties remained for 
some minutes so completely together as to become one to the eyes of 
all beholders. This was exceedin: ‘ly satisfactory to the Gibson portion 
of it; but Mrs. Dalrymple ventured to interrupt a rather long speech 
of Mr. Marchmont’s by saying, ‘1 fear, Arthur, that we shall “lose our 
friends if we linger behind them any longer. Good morning, Mrs. 
Gibson—Good morning.’ 

}ut when two parties have becn thus joined together, it must be by 
the will of both that they are put asunder ; and though Mrs. Dal- 
rymple’s onward movement was not impeded, she did not get beyond 
reach of Mrs. Gibson’s very audible observations, Miss Almeria’s affec= 
tionate familiarity, or Mr. Marchmont’s sententious criticism. 

At length the clergyman and the little beauty were overtaken, and a 
few steps more brought the united groups to a room comparatively free 
from the pressure of the crowd. [It was then that Mrs. Gibson and 
Mr. Marchmont at one and the same instant recognised their old ac- 
quaintance Charles Chesterfield in the young clergyman who was now 
again honoured with the arm of Mrs. Dalrymple. "For “one moment 
and no more,” they both stood doubtful whether he was to be hailed as 
a dear and valued friend, or passed as an utter stranger. There could 
hardly have been given a more illustrious proof of the ‘excellent 
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sympathy” which still existed between these faithful friends than the 
simultaneous movement with which each pressed the arm of the other, 
as they stepped forward and exclaimed as it were with one voice, ‘* Mr. 
Chesterfield !”’ 

As our hero had no reason in the world against acknowledging the 
acquaintance thus claimcd, he returned the smiling salutation of both 
with perfect good humour, ‘and gave his ready hand in succession to the 
mother, daughter, and their illustrious friend, not only without reluct- 
ance, but with a sensation of very natural delight at remembering how 
very greatly things were changed with him since he had enjoyed this 
hovour last.—But this | joy was from his heart, and did in no degree curl 
his lip. 

‘Tlow long have you been in town, my dear Chesterfield ?” de- 
manded Mr. Marchmont, for: vetting with admirable audacity all the 
circumstances of their last interview, and by no means without hope of 
getting some more contributions gratis. ‘* 1 have been perpetually en- 
deavouring to hear tidings of you—but all we have learnt about you is, 
that you have become a cle ‘reyman and a benedict—I heartily wish you 
joy of both.—But tell me, my dear Chesterfield, is that very charming 
person the lady in question? Let me intreat to be prese ‘nted immedi- 
ately. [tis only on seeing her that.we can wish you joy properly.’ 

Almost at the same moment that this re quest was made to Charles 
by the Regenerator, a similar one was performed by Mrs. Gibson to 
Mrs. Dalrymple. 

“Ts it possible that I have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Charles 
Chesterfield ?” said she, with great fervour. ‘* How very fortunate I 
consider myself in having met her thus !—Pray introduce me, dearest 
Mrs. Dalrymple! I cannot tell you how anxious I am to uke her 
acquaintance.’ 

These urgent requests being complied with, and the blushing Bessy 
(for the little beauty was no other) presented in form to the trio, Mrs. 
Gibson said, “ And where are you, my dear Mrs. Chestertield ? 1 shall 
be deli xhted to have the happine Ss of calling upon you, and shall hope 
to catch you for one of my evenings.’ 

«Mrs. Charles Chesterfield is staying with me, Mrs. Gibson,” said 
Mrs. Dalrymple, ‘‘ and we shall be very happy to see you in Portman- 
square, whenever it may be agreeable to you to call.” 

‘Tl am delighted to hear it!” returned Mrs. Gibson, with great 
animation, You must remember, my dear Mrs. Dalrymple, how ex- 
ceedingly attached we all were to Mr. ‘Chesterfield in his younger days, 
you know; and I trust you will not any of you refuse to give me the ex- 
cessive pleasure of seeing the whole party on Tuesday next ? Positively 
you must promise me, dearest Mrs. Dalrymple! My ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
is at last entirely finished, and most superbly bound in forty-three 
volumes—and next Tuesday it is to make one of my lions. It will be 
such a pleasure to show it to dear Mrs. Chesterfield! | may depend 
upon you, may IL not? Idoimplore you not to disappoint me !’ 

Just as Mrs. D: ilrymple was about to pronounce a favourable answer, 
the eye of Mrs. Gibson caught sight of her daughter Theodosia and 
Mrs. Sherbourne, approaching from the room they had just left; 
and feeling that the brilliancy of **her Tuesday” would run a very 
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terrible risk if the latter lady made her appearance as one of her party, 
she turned suddenly round, and whispered in the ear of Almeria, 
«Stop her, for God’s sake!” 

The young Jady’s eve followed the direction of her mamma’s, and 
feeling ‘the importance ‘of the command, she flew to obey it, in time to 
prevent the very lucky Charles Chestertield from the disagreeable en- 
counter, by leading the still soul-subduing little Sappho back into the 
great room before his eye had caught sight of her, or her subduing orbs 
had once more rested upon him. 

‘* My dearest Mrs. Sherbourne!” said the young lady, in an accent 
of very tender sympathy—*t For Heaven's sake sit down here for a 
minute or two, There are some people in the other room that I am 
sure it would kill you to see. Sit down! Sit down, don’t I tell you! 
For merey’s sake sit down !”’ 

“Oh Dio! Che dico! What mean you, love ?”’ replied the poetess, 
throwing herself upon a bench, shaking back her ringlets, and suffering 
the identical old shawl of former days to fall from her still slippery 
shoulders, precisely after the manner of the years that were gone. 
“Who is it that I should thus dread to see ? Speak, Almeria. Solve 
this fearful mystery.” 

«¢ Charles Chesterfield,” whispered her sympathising friend. 

It was a_ beautiful opportunity, and Mrs. Sherbourne instantly 
fainted ; speedily becoming the centre of a group of smelling-bottles 
and a crowd of eyes ! in which condition Mrs, Gibson and Mr. March- 
mont had the gratification of taking possession of her, after having seen 
the Dalrymple party safely descending the stairs. 

This was the nearest approach to a meeting with his only infidelity, 
which ever befel our fortunate hero. Yet, more than once did he and 
his thrice happy little wife enjoy the hospitality of Portman-square ; 
for the friendships begun during Clara’s short, butyeventful visit at 
Maplebury farm, continued to unite the families o Dalrymple and 
Chesterfield for more than one generation ; and the presentation to an 
excellent living close to Mr. Dalrymple’ s Herefordshire residence ce- 
mented this friendship by the additional ties of patronage and close 
neighbourhood. 

Need it be added, that the good farmer and all his race had their 
share in all the honour and happiness of this close union? In truth, 
there were ties of mutual obligation, and mutual gratitude, which 
bound them all together in a bond of union, as firm in its nature as 
precious in its effect; and Mrs. Dalrymple often quotes her early 
averseness to Charles Chesterfield’s visit to London as a proof how 
little mortals know what events are good, and what evil for them—to 

which excellent observation our Youth of Genius has been more than 
once heard to reply, that most unquestionably there were cases in which 
disappointment was ten thousand times preferable to success. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF BELONGING TO A CLUB; 


OR, 
WHAT PAY I SIX GUINEAS A-YEAR FOR? 


PXEMPLIFIED BY EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF HECTOR BORFALL, 
ESQ., A MEMBER OF THE 


PANGROWLEON CLUB. 





** See 
All that disgraced my Betters met in me.”—Pore, 


Littte OrnmMonpn-street, Broomspury. Feb. 2  Half-past four. 
p.M.—Have scarcely slept a wink for the last five nights. Stand for bal- 
lot to-night at the Pangrowleon C lub, Club 750 stroug. Proposed and 
seconded by my wife’s cousins, young Pepper of the 211th, and little 
Pleadill of the Middle Temple. Neither seemed much to relish the 
task, but could not help themselves—-for reasons. Pleadill and Pepper 
just called. Didn't like their looks. Told me that up to this moment 
there does not appear on the books a single name as my supporter. 
Expressed my wonder that my dear friend, Snobbleton Raddy, Per- 
petual C hairman of the Central Committee of the Association for the 
Abolition of Everything, had not put down Ais name for me—told me 
it was better as it was—that Raddy not being very popular in the club, 
his name would certainly have put me down. They whispered torrether 
and each seemed to leave it to the other to speak first. At length 
Pepper ventured a hint about the expediency of allowing myself to be 
withdrawn for the present. Pleadill thought that would be the most 
prudent course wnder the circumstances. Resolved to stand the hazard 
of the die. Ple: dill asked me whether IT was known to many of the 
me — rs—replied scarcely any. They both agreed that, in that case, 
there was a chance for me, and det rmined to risk it. Went away, pro- 
nace to let me know the result the moment the ballot, which would 
be open from nine till eleven, was over. 

Nine o'clock.—The awful moment. Amon tenter-hooks. Suspense 
intolerable! Must walk out to force away time. 

Eleven o’clock.—Anvxiety indescribable! Have been walkin about 
for the last two hours (two months!) in the Regent’s Park—or it may 
have been St. James’s Park—mind in such a state 1 would not under- 
take to swearwhch. Would that I knew the result! Would willingly 
cive a thousand pounds to be certain of success. To be blackballed 
would be unendurable—certain I should do something desperate-—hang 
myself—or emigrate for the rest of my life to Worthing, where one 
would be in noda iger of ever meeting an acquaintance, 

4.5 minutes past eleven.—Knock at the door, Heart in my mouth. 
Pepper and Pleadill at last! Eleeted—Hurra! But (Pleadill said) 
a tremendous number of balls against me—something quite awful— 
escaped by oxeE—one more would have dished me. Suspect from 
their not very joyous looks I have to thank them for fwo. No matter 
—I'm ix. Pepper said he was afraid I was known to more men in the 
club than I was aware of. Both assured me they had worked like 
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galley-slaves for me. Shook hands, thanked them, and told them not 
to think of those little matters between us till it was quite convenient 
tothem. Their leoks brightened up amazingly. Asked for a sand- 
wich. Twelve o'clock, servants all gone to bed, couldn't give them 
any. Asked tor brandy-and-water. ‘Mrs. Boreall gone to bed—taken 
the key of the cellarette away with her—couldn’t give them any. Wished 
me good night and went totheirclub. Could get nothing for myself— 
can’t be he |Iped—there must be order and regularity i ina “family—can’ t 
keep a house up al! night. For the last five nights haven't slept for 
anxiety—to-night shan’t sleep for joy. 

Feb. 3. Ten, a.m.—No oficial notification yet of my election last 
night. Of course can’t go to the club till I have received it. Shameful 
neglect of the Secretary. Must inquire who appointed him. No 
doubt a job of the committee’s. Shall bring the matter before the next 
General Meeting. 

Letter from my bankers. Should be happy to oblige me, but regret 
that, at present, they have not a vacant clerkship in their house. What 
then am I to do with that Dick Hangonhand, my wife’s nephew? 

Hlalf-past eleven.—No letter from the club yet. Too bad! Shall 
move for the dismissal of the Secretary—J’U/ undertake to find an effi- 
cient person to supply his place. 

One o'clock, p.m .—Major Potterer just called to congratulate me 
on my being elected a member of the Pangrowleon. Told him, with 
an air of indifference, it was a thing I did not much care about— 
was not at all a club man—that to oblige Pepper and Pleadill I had 
allowed them to put me up—that as the club had elected me, I sup- 
posed [ must join. Asked him if it would be giving very great offence 
if L declined—replied, ‘* None in the least.” Didn’t ask him anything 
else. 

At last a letter from the club—know it by the seal. Before opening 
it, endorsed on it the precise time of its arrival, 27 minutes 19 seconds 
past two—that will preveut dispute evidence of neglect. Printed 
Rules and Regulations inclosed. 

Though not like certain critics described by Johnson as “ previously 
resolved to be displeased,” yet, before setting foot in the club, it is 
clear to me that things are not managed there as they ought to be. 
The book of rules and regulations diszracefully got up—paper shame- 
fully bad—printing worse. Don’t know what they may cost, but will 
undertake to get them supplied by an acquaintance of mine at three- 
pence a hundred less—will allow of no jobbing—will sanction no such 
wanton waste of our funds—(stop—I haven’t paid my fees yet)—won’t 
allow all the patronage to be in the hands of the committee. Mem, 
—Good subject to start at the next General Meeting. 

Now let me read the rules and regulations of those Solons of the 
Pangrowleon—perfection of human wisdom, no doubt. 

The first rule I object to is Rute the First. 

‘‘Number of members fixed at seven hundred and fifty.” Shall 
propose to limit the number to seven hundred and forty-five—this will 
make the club more select. 

Rute I1.—Object to that. ‘One blackball in ten shall exclude.” 
For one in fen say one in fifty. I’m in, and am resolved to keep the 
Pan. select. 

Rute Il.—Object to that. A pretty specimen of tyranny and 
Nov.—vou, LX11. NO. CCLI. 2D 
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toryism !—Implies a member's “‘ acquiescence in the rules of the insti- 
tution, and his submission to the restrictions they enjoin,” &c. Ac- 
quiesce and submit! As a true reformer, I am resolved to have this 
rule rescinded. 

Rvure 1V.—Object to that, ‘* The entrance-money shall be of such 
amount as the committee shall determine.” — For committee shall pro- 
pose to substitute General Meeting—c ‘ommittee evidently arrogate to 
themselves all the power of management. We are living in an en- 
liglitened age, when men won't submit to be governed by a committee 
—1n01 a, ee power, If they can help it. 

Rev Ld VI.—Object to that. Rank toryism again, ‘The com- 
mittee’ (committee again!) ‘shall have power to “elect, from time to 
time, wi ithou it ballot, any Princes of the Blood Royal, Bishops—" See 
no difference, nor will sanction any distinction, between bishops or 
princes and other men. Rule VI. objected to. 

Let me see—have overlooked Rute V.—‘‘ No member shall enjoy 
any of the privileges of the club until he shall have paid his entrance- 
money and subscription.’ So, then, I suppose I may not enjoy the 
privilege of objecting and fault- finding, grumbling and complaining, 
until I have paid mine. —Will go instantly and qualify. 

37 Minutes past four. —Just paid my entrance-money and annual 
subscription into Ransom’s. Am now bona fide a member of the P an., 
and entitled to enjoy all its privileges. 

From Ransom’s to the club a hop-skip-and-jump; and, at 40 minutes 
past four | stand, for the first time, within its walls. On the very 
threshold find my anticipations of mismanagement confirmed—rub my 
boots on the rope foot- mat—rope foot-mat considerably too small, 
allowing se areely room for three members to rub their feet upon it 
at the same time. Must inquire where it was bought, and price. No 
doubt some jobbing of the committee's. 

Looked at the map of London hanging in the hall, and calculated 
the distances within the circles. Charges for messages perfectly mon- 
strous! for instance: from the Pan. to Hyde-park-corner sixpence ! 
Will vndertake to get somebody to do it for half the money. Must 
know into whose pockets the profits upon these charges go. 

Inspected the house. Dining-room curtains too long—morning- 
room curtains too short—library curtains too full—drawing-room cur- 
tains too scanty. Disapprove of all the carpets, both as to pattern 
and quality—furniture, gener ally, not what itought to be. This comes 
of intrusting the patronage of the soc lety toa committee. Will bring 
this matter before the next General Meeting, and recommend my own 
upholsterer, MWem.—Must call upon him to-morrow and request him 
not to torment me so for a settlement of my account, which has been 
standing for upwards of three years. 

Looked into the libr: iry upon which they are wasting such enormous 
sums. To test its completeness asked for ‘* Mother Goose's Tales” 
(not that I wanted them)—not « copy there ! Went into the map-room 
—<esired to see a map of the world before the Deluge (not that I ex- 
pected to find such a thing)—no such thing to be found! Too bad! 
What do I pay six guineas a-year for? Expressed my dissatisfaction 
in very strong terms—book and map-committee incompetent to their 
duty—shall propose myself at the very first vacancy. 

Went into the coffee-room and looked over the bill of fare. Charges 
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infamous from first to last. Sent for the house-steward. Remon- 
strated with him concerning every article, from soups at the top to 
salads at the bottom. No redress. Told me I had better write to the 
committee—will do so. Ordered my dinner (a mackerel boiled, with 
fennel, parsley-and-butter, and mashed potatoes) to be ready at one 
minute before seven, punctually. Dinner not served till nearly two 
minutes beyond the hour. This negligence won't do—must be re- 
formed, Attendance bad—called twice for bread—a waiter ought to 
be appointed to each table—what do we pay our six guineas a-year 
for? Ate half my mackerel, and desired that the remainder should be 
soused and set aside for my supper—told by a waiter that such a thing 
was ‘‘ quite unusual.”” Must inquire into ‘this—I pay for the whole 
mackerel—ate the other half to prove my right in it. Ordered cheese. 
Asked “Which?” Replied, ‘* All sorts.” Took a bitof Cheshire, a 
small piece of Stilton, a thin slice of Gruyere, a little grated Parmesan 
on bread and butter, some water-cresses, celery, and three glasses of 
table-beer. 

Desired the butler to be sent to me to take my order for wine. 
Brought me the wine-list. Examined it carefully. Charges (like on 
the bill-of-fare) infamous, Observed to him that Champagne at eight 
shillings ought to be very fine—told me it was so; that the Claret at 
nine-and- -sixpence ought to be something uncommon—told me it was 
so, but that there were lower priced clarets in the cellars ; that Stein- 
berger at sixteen shillings ought to be exceedingly fine indeed—told me 
it was so, and requested I would order my wine, as other gentlemen 
were waiting for him. Ordered half-a-pint of Marsala, iced. Wine 
brought—fancied it was corked—butler fancied it was not—ordered 
him to change it—did so. Wine not corked, but not good at the price. 
Charging the half-pint sixpence, is at the rate of twenty-four shillings 
per dozen. Get as good of my wine-merchant for twenty-one. Will 
recommend him here. By the bye, may as well call upon hum too to- 
morrow. Desired butler to change the wine again. Told me it was a wine 
gentlemen so seldom called for, that there was but one sort in the house. 
c ‘omplained to the superintendent—told me the same thing. Sent 
for the house-steward—same reply. Very unsatisfactory all ‘this—re- 
solved not to be trifled with—requested to see the secretary on the sub- 
ject. Though but eight o’clock he had left the house! Pretty 
management ! Shall makea stir about this. My wife’s nephew, Dick 
Hangonhand, would willingly stay here till nine, ‘and take the situation 
at a smaller salary—whatever that may be. So much money saved 
to the Pangrowleon. 

Inquired if any member of the committee happened to be in the 
room. Told, two—the Marquis of Barnsbury and the Bishop of Rick- 
mansworth. Took my half pint of Marsala in my hand, and went to 
the table where they were sitting together. Found them deeply en- 
gaged in conversation. Apologised for the interruption, and stated my 
complaint. Marquis drily told me I had better complain to the butler 
—replied that I had done so, but could get no redress. Without 
seeming to attend to me they resumed their conversation, Again 
apologised for the interruption, and appealed to the bishop, who said 
coldly, he believed the regular proceeding would be to state my com- 
plaint at the back of my bill, Told him I certainly would do so; and, 
2 D2 
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pouring a little of my wine into a glass, requested that he, as a com- 
mittce-man, would taste it, in order that his lordship might be enabled 
to corroborate my complaint. Bishop excused himself ‘by s saying that 
he never drank Marsala, put the glass aside, and continued his conver- 
sation with the marquis. Being a member of the same club, and 
alone, expected they would have asked me to take my wine at their 
tab le didn’t—went back to my own. Not in the least disconcerted 
by this—have talked to the m—therefore can’t say I’m not acquainted 
with them—everything must have a beginning ; know nobody else in 
the room—no one to talk to—no conversation going on near enough to 
be overheard— dull work! Sent my wine to a vacant table close to 
theirs. Asked waiter what was the charge for wine-biscuits—told 
there was none—ordered some biscuits to relish my wine. 

Took up a book, and the better to listen pretended to read. Good 
plan this, but must be carefulnever to hold a book topsyturvy, lest some 
curious eye should detect the manwuvre. My neighbours earnestly 
engaged in discussing a certain clause in the Metropolitan Churches 
Bill (which will come on to-morrow night), but in so low a tone I was 
obliged almost to stretch my neck out of my shoulders to catch a word 
here and there. Clear to me, though, that neither of them saw the 
point in its true light. Dying to join in the conversation—puzzled how, 
upon so slight an acquaimtance, to break the ice. Said (in my humorous 
way) ** Wretchedly-managed club this, my Lord Bishop—will never be 
right till Hector Boreall is on the committee, eh, Lord Barnsbury?” 
Thought they'd have laughed—didn't. W ithout deigning to reply, the 
arrogant churchman, and the proud aristocrat, looking with a sort of 
wonde ‘rment at each other, immediately rose ond quitted the room. If 
this be a fair specimen of the good-fellowship of the Pangrowleons, 
might as well pay one’s six guineas a-year for the privilege of walking 
"P rand down Picc adilly. 

Called for my bill. Prices unwarrantable. I copy it into my 
diary :— 
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Mackerel...... 

Extras 

Wine (Marsala)... 
Total 





XYefused to pay it, and sent for the house-steward. Coolly asked me 
what I had to complain of ? Everything, of course. Wine detestable 
and too dear—mackerel charged a shilling when sixpence would have 
been too much—above all, char: ve for extras. Desired to be informed 
what was meant by extras—contended that as I had not ordered extras, 
and had had no extras, nothing but a plain dinner, the charge of six- 
pence for what I had not ordered was clearly an imposition, Steward pre- 
tended that that sixpence went to cover the w washing of my table-cloth 
and napkin, and included my bit of Cheshire, my small piece of Stilton, 
my thin slice of Gruyere, my grated Parmesan on bread-and-butter, my 
water-cresses, my cele ‘ry, my three glasses of table-beer, and my wine bis- 
cuits. Asked hin. if such trifles were to be charged, what we paid our six 
guineas a-year for, and still refused to pay the bill. Told me that ac- 
cording to the rules of the club I must please to pay the bill—might 
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make my complaint at the back of it—that any overcharge, if any, 
would be returned to me. Backed my bill accordingly :— 

“Charge for mackerel monstrous, being nearly double the price 
charged by my fishmonger, while they are being cried about the streets 
at three for a shilling, and tolerably fresh. The fish had a very small 
roe and was badly cooked, the skin (particularly near the tail) 
being cracked in boiling. Potatoes—and the earnest attention of the 
noblemen and gentlemen forming the committee is emphatically called 
to this point—potatoes not good and not well mashed. Too much 
parsley in the butter, or, rather, not enough butter for the quantity of 
parsley. Only two sprigs of fennel served with the mackerel, and of 
those one was little more than a bare stalk. Dinner altogether badly 
dressed. Charge for extras enormous—think threepence (or something 
between that and threepence-halfpenny)’ would be ample. Wine 
scarcely drinkable, and the charge for it outrageous. Sum total of 
two shillings considered to be preposterous, but paid, under protest, by 
Hecror Boreacr.” 

Made a copy of my complaint, and showed it to my friend Raddy, 
who just came in. Raddy said it’ was very good for a first attempt, 
but not sufficiently general—it was too specific—that particulars 
ought to be reserved for a special letter, in case the first complaint 
should not be fully attended to—that by entering into particulars at 
once, I should most likely receive such an explanation as would leave 
me nothing more to complain of, which I should find to be a very un- 
comfortable thing, Was so kind as to teach me how to back a bill— 
as thus :— 

‘Fish bad, and too dear.—£xztras not good, and too dear.—Wine 
execrable, and too dear.” 

** By this method,” observed Raddy, (“ there being no specific point 
that can be quite satisfactorily answered)—by this method you may go 
on complaining every day in the yearas long as the club lasts, or at 
least till you have grumbled yourself into the committee-room; by 
your own, take my word for it, my dear fellow, you would be floored 
the first week; your complaints would be shown to be groundless ; 
you would find everything to your satisfaction, nothing to grumble 
about—and how should you like that?” 

Thanked my friend for his kind instructions—hoped by practice 
to become perfect—Raddy damn’d” the committee—so did I—and 
away we went, 

For my first day in the Pangrowleon I think I have done enough 
—shown that I am the man to reform things and keep the committee 
in order, and no mistake. 

Feb. 4. Nine o'clock, a.m.—Rose with a racking headache— no doubt 
that infernal wine they gave me yesterday at the club, Went there 
to breakfast. Inquired the price—one shilling. Ordered coffee and cream 
-—hot muflin, dry toast, French roll, a loaf of household bread, one of 
brown bread, butter in ice, and water-cresses, placed upon my table. 
Didn't eat it al/, yet charged the whole shilling for what I dideat. A cut. 
let, cold meat, or eggs would have been charged additionally. Intamous ! 
What do we pay our six guineas a-year for 
While at breakfast took a set of papers—read the Times, and sat upon 
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the Post, Herald, and Chronicle till ] wanted them. A member in- 
quiring for the dera/d—he must wait.—Can one gentleman expect to 
see a newspaper while another gentleman has possession of it ? 

Cc omplaine d of the charge for breakfast—no redress. D—'d the 
committee, and went into the writing-room to seribble some letters. 

Writing paper of all sorts and sizes, and all stamped with the words 
“6 Pancrowleon Club” (in a circle). Wondered ater could be the 
reason of that. Fancicd it might possibly be to prevent——. At 
any rate, what do we pay our six guineas a-year for? 

Pap r tolerably good, but ought to be mu: ch better, considering the 
amount of our subs scription—so ought the pens—so ought every- 
thine. 

Bean a letter to Major Testy with Dear Tom—thought that too 
familiar, tore the sheet and began another with Sir; thought that too 
Sovened~tore the sheet, and began another with Dear Sir; not much 
better—tore the sheet and began a fourth with Dear Major. That will 
do. Pen too soft—-threw it into the litter-basket and took a new one. 
Softer than the other—fit for nothing but to cut up into a toothpick— 
did so. Suited at last, and finished the letter. 

Wrote to seven-and-twenty of my acquaintances to communicate to 
them that I had been elected a member of the Pangrowleon. Put 
my notes into envelopes and sealed them. Wax bad—must complain 
about it—very little better than I use athome. Occurred to me, upon 
second thou: chts, that the communication about my election might be 

considered as a piece of vanity, so tore up the notes and threw them 
into the litter-basket. 

Mem.—Out of writing-paper at my own house—must lay 1 in a stock 
—will buy a quire of nivepenny Bath post as I go along. ‘Quite good 
enough for home use, and a quire will jast me an eternity now. 
No limitation—no restriction. Re solved to enjoy the privileges ‘of my 
club. Mav demolish seven guinea’s-worth of stationary if I choose, or 
what do I ” ay my six guineas a-year for ? 

Visited certain rooms and offices which IT had not vet seen. Rather 
hungry. W ent down to the cotfee-room to lunch. Pulling my hand- 
kerchief brisk ly out of my coat-pocket, out flew a quantity of little 
square bits of whity-brown. Wondered where they could have come 
from, and how they could have got there. 

Inquired the charge for a mutton-chop—told, sixpence. Inquired 
the charge for bread and table-beer—told, nothing. Ordered luncheon 
—table-beer and bread. Mem. Bread and table-beer the most 
wholesome luncheon one can take: will never take any other at the 
club. One must have something for one’s six guineas a-year. 

To-day dined at home. Evening read the remainder of the rules 
and re; oul: tions, 

Ruve VII. Object to that.—* Vacancies occurring in the com- 
mittee after the annn al election, committee itself shall have the power 
of filling up.”” Sha'n’t—no self-elected committees for me. Will 
never consent to — Hold—there’s a vacancy now—before | meddle 
with this rule must see whether they are willing to elect me. 

Rure VIII. Object to that.—** No subject except what relates to 
the concerns of the club shall ever be brought forward for discussion 
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at any Annual or General Meeting.” Preposterous! Why are new 
Members of Parliament, unpractised barristers, and others who may 
wish to try their oratorical powers to be thus restricted? Where can 
we more properly exercise them than at our ownclub? What else do 
many members pay their six guineas a- year for ? 

Rure 1X. Object to—no—an excellent rule-—‘* No member shall 
give any money to any of the servants of the establishment.” Must do 
the club the justice to say, a most excellent rule. Resolved never to 
infringe it. 

Rue X. Bravo again !—** Complaint made by a member at the 
back of his bill, muse ‘be specially attended to by the committee.” The 
very best rule in the set. Resolved to maintain this rule by all the 
means in my power, and, with cheerfulness and alacrity, to seize on 
every occasion of keeping it in active operation. By this course I 
shall convince the society that I am not a mere constitutional grumbler 
—an unsatisfiable, peevish and petulant caviller, cavilling for the sheer 
love of cavil—quarrelling with add its rules and regulations indiscrimi- 
nately; but that, on the contrary, I am willing to submit to them 
when, like this and the last, they happen to please me. 

Rute XI. Object to that.—‘* All members to pay their bills before 
they quit the house.” For * all” shall propose to substitute the word 
““some.”’ This will be much more to the general convenience of 
particular members. 

Rue XII. Object to that.—‘‘ No member shall bring a dog into 
the club-house.” Don’t see the sense of it. Stupid and tyrannical. 
What are gentlemen to do when they have brought their dogs out with 
them? Where are the poor animals to go while their masters are in 
the house? Do the Sapient committee imagine dogs have a club of 
their own to go to? Besides, if dogs are excluded, what chance 
have we of now and then witnessing a dog-fight i in the library or draw- 
ing-room—to say nothing of the likelihood of a quarrel between their 
Owners in consequence of it? The club wants something to enliven it, 
Heaven knows! Don’t think they have a legal right to "keep a mem- 
ber’s dog out—shouldn’t exclude mine. Have none of my own; but 
will borrow a dog and take him to the club on purpose to try the ques- 
tion. Raddy, L know, will stand by me. 

Ruur. XIII. and last. Object to that.—‘ The club-house shall be 
shut at two o’clock, a. m.”” And suppose I want a sandwich and a 
glass of brandy-and-water, or anything else, and go there at three? Is 
this to be endured? Will gentlemen submit to ‘the inconvenience of 
going supperless to bed at any hour? Not I for one. For ‘* two” 
willjpropose to substitute “four, or as much later as may suit a mem- 
ber’s convenience.” The committee shall not carry matters ad/ their 
Own Way. 

General result :—The worst-maneged club in all London—great re- 
forms requisite—musf be reformed, shall be reformed, but no chance 
of a thorough reform till Raddy ond 1 are on the committee ! 

Feb. 5. Eleven o’clock.—Mrs. B. begs I will just scribble two-and- 
thirty notes of invitation to her soirée on the 13th. Too happy to 

oblige Mrs. B. Go down to the club to write them. No gilt-edged 
paper—no ornamented envelopes—no fancy-coloured wax—no initial- 
seal wafers with a 33, nor indeed any at all. Pretty accommodation in- 
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deed for one’s six guineas a-year! Must make shift with what that 
everlasting committee thinks proper to provide. 

Half-past three.—Pouring of rain—can't get out to walk—take 
my exercise up and down the long reading-room. Many members 
re ‘ading—some writing One man closes his book with a loud slap—- 
another throws down his pen and coughs—a third wriggles in his chair 
and looks queerly at me. Understand all that—meant as hints that [ 
disturb them; but, thank my stars! I’m hint- proof—have a skin like 
a rhinoceros. Boots creak—no fault of mine—didn't make my own 
boots. Mrs. B. nervous—won't allow me to “ pace the quarter-deck” 
(as she expresses it) at home; in a public room ata respectable tavern, 
of course 1 shouldn't be allowed to do it—where then is a man to take 
his exercise in rainy weather, if not at his club? What else do we pay 
Our six guineas a-year for ? 

Look: at the bill of fare in the coffee-room. Not the least reduction 
in any of the charges, although I complained of every one of them 
before I had been two ‘hours a member of the club! A precious com- 
mittee we have! Seven o'clock joint is a roast loin of veal—particu- 
larly fond of it—order it—luckily I’m the first down for it. Bespeak 
table No. 3, being the centre table of five. I've a reason for the se- 
lection. 

Till dinner-time amuse myself in the library. Took the first volume 
of each of two works just published, being the ‘* Lives and Timeses of 
the Celebrated Phil Stone and of the Illustrious Widdicomb.” Read 
‘* Widdicomb.” Everybody seems to be wanting * Phil Stone’—so 
may I]—put that into my pocket i in case I should. “lf ] shouldn’t, can 
forget to return it to its place when I go away—Mrs. B. may like to 
look at it. fem —To call at Mitchell’s, and tell him that Mrs. B. 
will have no need to continue her subscription after the present 
quarter, 

Waiter announces dinner ready. Go down and take my books with 
me. Take my place at No. 3—the other four tables all occupied—two 
persons ateach. The loin, smoking hot, brought first to me. Uncom- 
monly fond of the kidney—take the whole of it. Help myself to the 
brown from both sides, and dig out a few of my favourite bits here and 
there. If a man mayn't please himself at his club, he might just as 
well dine at home with his family or elsewhere. Joint earried in turn 
to three other tables at which it had been ordered—looked at, turned 
about and about, and rejected at all. One muttered ‘* Shameful,” and 
ordered a chop ; another cries *¢ Too bad,” and desires to have a cutlet ; 
a third, in a loud voice, orders a servant to bring him ‘‘ any other joint 
that hasn’t been so shamefully mauled.” Hear a waiter reply, in an- 
swer to some question which I did not hear, ‘** That gentleman, sir.” 
Cast odd looks at me--don’t affect me—am quite iu order—at any 
rate, there’s nothing in the printed rules and regulations against pleas- 
ing oneself when one has the first of a joint. 

Send tor the butler—order my wine (half-a- pint of Marsala) and 
biscuits. Capital table is this No. 3 for observation (overlooking more 
tables than any other in the room), as it becomes a gentleman to inform 
himself of what every other takes for his dinner, By craning out my 
neck I can almost poke my nose into alé the dishes of al/ the men at 
all the four tables around me; and, by pretending to read, can un- 
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su spectedly listen to every man’s conversation—to be caught evidently 
listening might be stigmatized as a“ snobbish trick.” Shall desire that 
this table be kept for my particular use—by manning it every day for 
a month or so, [ shall establish my exclusive rightin it. This will pre- 
vent misunderstandings. 

Called for my bill. Wine and extras charged as before. Loin of 
veal efyhteen-pence / Refused to pay it—could not have eaten eighteen- 
pennyworth of solid meat! Steward said that was the usual charge— 
hinted something about my having carved the joint not very well—left 
it not quite fit to serve at any other table. What then? Will do very 
well to mince. All that is covered by our six guineas a-year. Paid 
bill under protest. Told him to keep No. 3 for me to-morrow, and 
every day till further notice—any other members wanting it, to be told 
it was Mr. Boreall’s table. Replied that for ‘* general convenience,” 
no table could be bespoke for longer than half-an- ~hour before required. 
No matter—shall take possession of it whenever I choose, whether be- 
spoke by another member or not—it may pass for a mistake ; if not, 
pierce my rhinoceros-hide who can. 

Nine o’clock.—Went into the reading-room, Many members oc- 
cupied as before. Room as quiet as a church, Saw Raddy sitting at 
one side of the fireplace, seated myself at the other. Hada long con- 
versation together—told each other many pleasant anecdotes, and 
laughed i: moderately. Curious phenomenon—all the members ssomedl 
to be simultaneously ‘seized with a fit of coughing. One member rang 
a bell and whispered something to a waiter. Presently, waiter put a 
notice-board into my hand, Read as follows :— 

“The library and writing-room being devoted exclusively to the pur- 
poses of reading and writing, for the general comfort and convenience 
of the club, members are » earnestly requested not to use them as rooms 
for CONVERSATION.” 

General convenience and comfort, indeed! Pooh! Whatdol pay 
my Six guineas a-year for? Aly own, t» be sure. 

‘Raddy wentaway. Night bitter cold. Drew my large, comfortable, 
easy chair right round in front of the fire, and placed my feet upon the 
fender. Mrs. B. won’t allow me to do this at home—says (to use her 
own pretty expression) ‘‘ it prevents anybody else getting a sniff of the 
fire.” Advantag ze of belonging to a club—one can make oneself com- 
fortable there, certainly. 

Went fast asleep—* my custom always of the afternoon.” Awoke 
by a waiter who asked me if I rang “ D—'d him for disturbing me 
—how could I ring a bell when I was fast asleep? Went asleep again. 
Again awoke by the same waiter, who begged pardon, and said. that 
eentlemen complained that they could not read. for my loud snoring 
Mrs. B. won’t let me snore in the dining-room at home, because she 
says | wake the children in the nursery. Mustn’t snore at home ? 
Mustn’t snore at one’s club? Where, then, is one to snore? and 
where is the advantage of belonging to a club if one may not do there 
what one durst not do in any other ‘society ? ? What do we pay our six 
guineas a-year for? 

Home to bed. 

Feb, 6.—A letter. I see—from the secretary of the Pangrowteon 
—auswer to my complaint. 
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“ Pangrowleon Club. 

“February 5th, 

“é Sir, 

‘¢T am directed by the committee to inform you that they have given 
to your complaint, stated on the back of your dinner-bill of the 3rd 
are int, their most serious attention. 

‘With respect to the cracking of the skin of your mackerel, espe- 
cially near the TAIL, it is with extreme regret they have to. state that, 
after a most rigid examination of the chief cook, his assistants, and all 
the kitchen-maids upon that point, it appears that that Is an accident 
which will occasionally occur in the boiling of a mackerel ; but they 
have all been admonished to use their utmost endeavours to prevent its 
recurrence; and the chief cook has received positive orders to supply, 
in future, three sprigs ot fennel with a botled mackerel, and to be care- 
ful that they be of such a quality as shall give satisfaction to members. 
Your complaints also of the parsley and butter, and particularly of 
the quality, and the mashing of the potatoes, have, at your emphatic 
desire, received the earnest attention of the committee; aud you may 
be assured that all their energies will be applied to prevent future cause 

for these grounds of dissatisfaction. 

‘** The tishmonger also has been examined concerning the mackerel’s 
having a very small roe; but as he has assured the committee that that 
was not his fault but the fish’s, and, moreover, promised that, so 
far as he can prevent it, mackerel shall not have small roves for the 
future, itis hoped you will not press the complaint against him. 

‘* With regard to the charges, the committee regret that they cannot, 
with due regard to the interests of the society at large, reduce them in 
any one of the instances complained of. The charge of one shilling 
for a mackerel includes the sauce, &c. supplied with it, and the kitchen 
expenses; the ¢ charge of sixpence for extras (considering the variety 
of articles that term includes—no fewer than forty), could not be 
greatly reduced without entailing upon the club a very serious loss ; 
nor could any very material re luction be made in the charge of six- 
pence for half-a-pint of Marsala, considering that the difference be- 
tween the cotlee-room price and the price paid to the merchant (being 
only eleven-sixteenths of a farthing upon that quantity), is reserved to 
cover the expense of bottling, with breakages and other accidents. 

‘Concerning the quality of the wine, it appears from the butler’s 
report, that Marsala is a wine so very seldom called for by members, 
that it would be inexpedient to keep more than one sort of it in the 
cellar. The General Committee have, however, referred the subject to 
the Wine-committee, with a recommendation that some one of them 
should drink a pint of it (leaving it to themselves to select, in any 
manner they choose, the individual for the duty), and report thereon. 

” Hopimg Luese ¢ xpl. nations will be satisfactory, 
‘*] have the honour to be, 
¢<¢ Sir, 
‘¢ Your obedient Servant, 
‘Josn Teaspwett, 
“* Secretary.” 


‘? 


‘‘To Hecror Boreati, Ese. 


Satisfactory !—No—not quite. Sauce and kitchen expenses”— 
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“‘ variety of articles included in extras’’—* expense of bottling, with 
breakages and other accidents.".—Pooh! Our subscription of six 
guineas is intended to cover all that. Upon the whole, however, my 
complaints are more satisfactorily answered than I had bargained for— 
the fault of that is my having been too specitic—must be more cautious in 
future—Raddy is right—the. general, the vague is the plan, or I shall soon 
be ‘*satisfied” till 1 am left without a decent point to grumble about. 
Have done some good for the club, though—forced the committee to 
allow three sprigs of fennel with a mackerel—club owes me three 
sprigs of laurel for my public spirit. Shall press that point when I 
stand for committee-man. 

On my way to the club called upon Veneer, my upholsterer. Told 
him I had been elected into the Pangrowleon—that | was greatly dis- 
satisfied with the furniture—that the house would soon require new 
furnishing, but in a very ditterent style, or my name wasn’t Boreall. 
Asked him how he would like the job ?—replied “ Vastly.” Bade him 

not mention the matter to any living soul, but trust all to a friend at 
court. Asked him if there didn’t happen to be a little account between 
us? He begged I wouldn’t think of that, but settle it just when it 
might suit my convenience. Hoped I would remember to stand his 
friend at the Pan. 

Called upon Dregsly, my wine-merchant. Told him the wines at 
my club were execrable—that considering the enormous quantity we 
consumed, they ought to be of the finest quality, more especially as 
price was a matter of no consideration to us. Asked him if he thought 
it would be worth his while to supply us. Like Veneer, replied, 
“Vastly.” Significantly told him to keep his own counsel, and wait 
till I was on the wine-committee. Asked him if he happened to be par- 
ticularly in want of cash justnow? Dregsly replied, that if I alluded 
to my very trifling account, he begged I would not think of it till quite 
convenient tome. Told him he might as well send me a priced list of 
all his wines for the use of the club, and three dozen of port and 
sherry for my own use. 

Went to the club to make an extract from the article Chronometer 
in the Encyclopzedia Britannica.” Too long to copy—time valuable 
—cut it out: Extract almost useless without the illustrative plate— 
plate altogether superfluous without i¢—cut it out. Set spoiled ; but the 
book is as much mine as any other member’s—every man may do what 
he will with his own—besides, what do we pay our six guineas a-year 
for ? 

Four o’clock.—Evening papers just in—take one entire set. Carr 
them with me into the coffee-room and take possession of my table— 
being at it nobody can turn me away, although I don’t intend to dine 
till seven. As no man can be expected to read four newspapers at 
once, and as no man likes to be kept waiting for a newspaper beyond 
the very moment when he may want it, I sit upon the Standard, 
Courier, and Sun, while I read the Globe—have quite as good a right 
to do so with the evening as wsh the morning papers. 

Ordered dinner. One matton- chop and mashed potatoes. 

Seven o’clock.—The four tables around me all occupied by men of 
note, though all strangers to me. Famous table this of mine! Run up 
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stairs fora book to listen with. Take the first I find—any one will do 
for that purpose. Dinner served. Obliged to call for French mustard 
—called twice for pickles before I could get them. Wretched arrange- 
ments here! Such things ought to be in readiness on the table—in 
short, everything ought to be in readiness upon every table. Mutton- 
chop so shametully small, obliged to eat a quantity of bread-and- 
butter and Parmesan to make anything like adinner. Dinner ended, 
ordered wine and biscuits. Marsala corked’ again, by the Lord Harry! 
Send for the butler and tell hima bit of my mind. Refer to the wine-list 
—Masdeu charged exactly the same as the other. Order half-a-pint, 
however—resolved to rive ‘the cellar a fair trial. 

Addressing each other by name, soon discovered who were my neigh- 
bours. H. the celebrated wit; E. L. the painter; Serjeant T.; Lord 
W. L.; Major C.; > Lord T. —in all, ten at the four tables. Looked 
into their dishes—taking very nice diana rs all of them, but nobody 
drinking Marsala, Conversation capital! Almost dying of laughter 
at the rood things I was listening to while pretending to read. Men 
looked at me oceasionally, naturally supposing | was laughing at m 
book. Excellent manoeuvre !—Accident illy let my book fall. H. who 
was nearest to me, so kind as to pick it up and hand it to me. Title 
caught his quic k eye as he returned it. Confound it!— ‘ Hervey’s 
Me di itations !"’ 

‘*Seems to find ‘ Hervey’s Meditations’ as piquant as his name- 
sake's sauce,” said H. to Major C., and just loud enough tor me to 
hear it. 

Mem, Never to hold a grave book while one is overhearing a livel 
conversation, nor vice versd. Can'timagine why, but suddenly they 
all talked in whispers. 

H. in a whisper desired a waiter to bring him something—waiter 
brought him a large card. Looked over my shoulder and made out 
that it was a house-dinner card, 1. wrote his name upon it, the others 
followed his example—in all tex. Card returned to waiter, who placed 
it in a rack over one of the fire-places. 

Party (who appeared to be of what is termed “the same set”) dis- 
persed, E. L. observing to the others as they quitted the room, ‘ Plea- 
sant person for a neighbour that.” 

No doubt he meant me—highly flattered by the compliment. ‘Took 

‘ hint—walked up to the house-dinner card—party to meet on the 
Slain vacancies—filled up one with my own name. Shall be- 
come acquainted * at one fell swoop’’ with ten of the crack men of the 
ciuo, 

— for my bill. Charge for dinnera shilling! How is this, when 
the charge for one mutton-chop for lincheon is only sixpence ? — no 
dinner was allowed to be served for less—might have had two chops 
it had chosen. Ordered the other chop to be kept for my luncheon 
to-morrow. ‘Told it couldn't be. Wrote a strong complaint at the 
back of my bill, d—d the committee, and went away home. Found 
two or three friends there. Re peated all the good thin: es I had heard 
at the ¢ lub—passed otf some as my own. Spoke of the men I had seen 
there as “my friend H.”—* my friend Lord T.”—and so on, 

Feb. 7, Sunday.—Raddy called. Proposed a game at piquet. My 
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wife wouldn’t allow cards on a Sunday—bad example to the children 
and servants. Right, perhaps—not altogether so well in one’s own 
house. Went to club—ordered cards—refused. ‘“* No game allowed 
to be played in the club-house on a Sunday.” Raddy outrageous—so 
was I. Antiquated stuff!—won't do for enlig shtened men in the nine- 
teenth century. Both d—d the committee yor resolved to get up a 
requisition fora Special General Meeting on the subject. 

Pointed out the house-dinner card to Raddy—he wrote his name 
against No, 12—card full. What a nice snug party we shall be. 
Asked him, was he acquainted}with any of the set—replied, ‘* All ;"— 
had belonged to the club for some years, consequently knew every man 
in it-—had made it a point to speak to every individual member, from 
the Marquis of Barnsbury and the Bishop of Rickmansworth down to—in 
short, from A to Z,—no getting onin a club without it. Asked whether 
the members, generally, t talked to him—replied that, generally, they 
were not of a talkative disposition. | 

Took Raddy home to dine with me. Mackerel and ribs of beef. 
Mackerel boiled to rags—beet half raw. D—d the committee, for- 
getting I was at home. 

Mrs. B. remarked, ‘* These things will sometimes happen in the best- 
regulated families.” Mrs. B. quite right. 

Raddy asked for some pickles—none in the house—can’t have 
everything in the house, that’s certain. Stewed cheese, with which 
Raddy asked for some French mustard. Mrs. B. told him we never 
kept any. Thought this mighty nice on his part—isn’t the mustard 
we use in the family good enough for him? Bottle of Cape on the 
table—smacked my lips, and regretted that I had ‘* so little of this fine 
old Sherry remaining. Bottle of Port after dinner. Diabolically 
corked! can't be helped—these are no times for wasting one’s wine— 
must make the best of it. 

Raddy proposed a cigar. Told him we never allowed smoking in 
our house—it injured the furniture—tainted the room with the nasty 
smell of cold smoke for a week afterwards. Raddy admitted it was 
rather nasty at home. Strolled down to the Pan. Pouring of rain— 
took our umbrellas. Lighted our cigars in the hali of the. club, and 
went up to the drawing-room—placed umbrellas in the chimney-corner 
—will be safer there than if left in the hall, and will be nice and dry 
by the time we go away. Threw myself into one easy chair, and 
placed my feet upon the seat of znother—stuffed crimson- leather 
cushions easy to the feet, particularly when one’s boots are made heavy 
with mud. Raddy threw himself at full length upon a sofa. Waiter 
came to us, respectfully begged pardon, and ‘told us that smoking was 
strictly prohibited in the house. This won’t do. What is a club in- 
tended for—what do we pay our six guineas a-year for? No matter— 
my friend and I will set all right at the next General Meeting. Waiter 
again begged pardon, and presented a notice-board to us. 

‘‘ For the members to place their feet upon the couches and sofas is 
obviously objectionable, as being injurious to the furniture, and as in- 
terfering with the cleanliness and comfort of gentlemen occupying the 
seats so misused.” j 
What is that tome? Whose comfort am I here for? My own, to be 
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sure. Cleanliness? What are the housemaids engaged for? Or, 
should a ‘* gentleman” be so mighty squeamish about sitting down on 
a dirty seat, can’t he scrub it clean with his pocket-handkerchief? Injure 
the furniture, indeed! What then? Easy enough to repair it—what 
else do we pay our six guineas a-year for ? 

Feb. 8.—Dined at the Pangrow leon in time to secure my own table. 
Not so many me — dining at the other four as heretofore. Can't 
make out the reason why. Nothing to complain about except the 
table-beer — such wishy- washy stuff, that after taking a couple of 
glasses with one’s crust of bread at luncheon, and three or four more 
at dinner, one does not feel the better for it. Backed my bill—em- 
phatically called the attention of the committee to the subject, and sug- 
gested that Barclay’s Stout, or Hodgson’s Pale Ale should be pro- 
vided as a substitute. Sure it would be greatly preferred, and for our 
SIX guineas a-year we have a right to expect something. 

Feb. 9.—Dined at the Pan. Left the door of the coffee-room wide 
opeu behind me—saves oneself the trouble of shutting it, and gives one 
an air of importance. A member so polite as to leave his seat and close 
itfor me. Notthe first me since I have been a member that I have 
been indebted to gentlemen for a similar civility—though I wish they 
would not, upon such occ asions, slam the door to. Even fewer men 
than yesterday at those four tables—thought it odd. 

H. came into the room and ordered dinner. Nodded to him, and 
pointed toa vacant table at my side—didn't chance to see me; called 
to him by name—didn’t chance to hear me. Steward asked him at 
what part of the room he would dine--replied with a chuckle, 

** As far away from the Boreall Observatory as possible.” 

Never heard of such a thing as a Boreall Observatory—must inquire 
of Raddy what it means. Went away ina very ill humour, for there 
was nothing that I could fairly crumble about. 

Feb. 10.—-Mustn’t forget to-morrow—our private dinner-party at the; 
Pan. Anticipate a elorious evening. 

Go down to the club to order dinner. Look at the card on the man- 
tel-piece. The ten first names scratched off—Raddy and I, at the bot- 
tom, remaining alone in our glory. Find the same ten names on 
anew card for the 13th. Nos. 11 and 12 (the vacant numbers) 
scratched through, and the word FULL, in large letters written across. 
Must ask Raddy the meaning of this—don’t much like it. If not 
allowed to * poke one’s nose’’ (as somebody expresses it) into a party 
worth joining , or to force one’s conversation een men worth talking 
to, where’s the advantage of belonging toaclub? Resolved to get up 
a house-dinner. Set down Raddy’s name and my own at the top of a 
card, for the 26th—there’s a nucleus. Plenty of time, a clear fortnight 
to till the list. 

Went into the library—no one there with whom I was in the least 
acquainted, but my Lord Barnsbury and the Bishop of Rickmansworth 
(my friend Barnsbury and old Ricky, as I call them, when speaking 
of them to certain acquaintances of mine in the city), Found them in 
close conversation at one of the windows. Having had the honour of 
an introduction to them—(Query, wasn’t it by myself ? ? no matter—one 
must be introduced by somebody )—I joined them. 
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“¢ My dear Lord Barnsbury,” said I, ‘* don’t you think —?” 

The Marquis took the Bishop by the arm and led him away to 
another window. The pride of the aristocracy is insufferable ! 

Raddy came in. Agreed to dine together. Sat down at my table. 
Can’t make it out, but for some reason or other nobody seems to 
prefer any one of those four tables around mine if another, more distant, 
happen to be unoccupied. 

Some of the ten dropped in, but all congregated at quite the further 
end of the room. Raddy explained this by saying they were a ** d—d 
exclusive cligue.”” In that case the whole club must be an exclusive 
clique, for nobody seems to speak to Raddy. As for me, I am, as yet, 
scarcely known—think, though, I am acquiring popularity already. 
Raddy assures me that the whole affair is an infamous job—that the club 
will never be well managed till he is on the committee—has been for the 
last tive years ayitating to get there, and but for two unfortunate cir- 
cumstances he would have been there long ago: first, he could never 
prevail on any one to propose him; next, when he proposed himself he 
could never prevail on any one to second him. Agreed to propose our- 
selves, and second each other, at the next General Meeting. We'll 
then show them what’s what. 

Asked Raddy if he ever spoke at General Meetings? Replied, 
‘© Always, having unceasingly extensive reforms to propose, and grave 
charges of mismanagement to bring against the committee.” Inquired 
how his speeches were received? Said that ever since the first two or 
three mectings, when he spoke for three hours on a stretch, he was 
always coughed down by aclique. Asked him who they were that 
composed it? Told me it was difficult to particularize, as the clique 
was usually composed of three or four hundred members—in short, the 
whole meeting was a clique—all creatures of the committee. So dis- 
eusted that he had almost made up his mind never to speak again, but 
let the club go to ruin its own way. 

Called for our bills and, as usual, backed them, Raddy writing upon 
his ‘* Everything execrable,” while I, at his recommendation, wrote 
upon mine, * Ev verything detestable.” Certain his plan is the true one 
—no fear of vetting a satisfactory answer to such a form of complaint. 
Recommended by Raddy sometimes to back a bill facetiously, as thus: 
‘Dinner bad, wine worse, everything else worser, don’t know which 
was worsest.” 

“ That style of thing,” said R., ‘ judiciously timed, will serve as a 
pleasant variety to the committee, and you'll thereby acquire the repu- 
tation of a pleasant fellow.” 

Feb. 11.—Left town for a few days. 


7 ¥ * * * 


Feb. 24,.—-Wrote to remind Raddy of our house-dinner at the Pane 
growleon on the 26th—that I should return on that day purposely for 
it. Wonder who will be there to mect us—pleasant party, no doubt. 

Feb. 26.—Didn’t arrive in town till half-past six—dine at seven. 
No time to go home—must dress at the club. Found a note there 
from Raddy—dinner, he jeared, “‘ No go.” Looked at the card—up 
more than a fortnight, yet not a name on it but Raddy’s and mine— 
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convinced there must be seven hundred and forty-eight very disagree- 
able men inthe club. Ordered dinner for two in the coffee-room. Think 
I must have looked queerly, for I caught one of the waiters sniggering. 
Had a mind to kick him; but having only a seven-hundred-and- tiftieth 
share in the property of the club, 1 suppose I have no right to kick a 
whole waiter. 

Went up to dress. Dressing-rooms infamously supplied—nothing 
but Windsor soap. No cold cream, no bear’s grease, no Macassar oil, 
no extrait de millefleurs, not even eau de Cologne! Pretty accommo- 
dation for six guineas a-year ! 

Raddy came. Dinner served. Everything—in short, as usual. 

Raddy could not take his soup with a table-spoon — too large. 
Called for a de ssert-spoon—too smi il. Asked for one of an interme- 
diate size—no such thing in the house. Complained of the shameful 
deticiency in the service of plate. I complained of the quality of 
the wax-lights—Raddy said it was an affront to a gentleman to place 
such things, hardly fit for kitchen-use, before them. Ordered more 
coals to be put on the fires—fires (Raddy said) infamously kept, and 
complained of the quality of the coals. More than a minute elapsed 
before the order was attended to—c omplained of the attendance, 

Resolved together immediately to draw up a Requisition for a Spe- 

cial General Meeting ‘‘ to take into consideration the culpable neglect 
of the committee of matters so indispensable to our comfort, as the 
quality of the war-lights, the suffice ‘lency of firing, an adequate service 
of plate, and the cele ‘itv of attendance. 

Thinking we should do this better at his lodgings (a second-floor 
at Frizgle’s, the hair-dresser, in Warwick-street), thither at half- -past 
ten we went. 

Bitter cold, and snow falling. Knocked four times before the door 
was opened by Betty, the one maid-of-all-work at Raddy’s lodging- 
house. Rade ly about to be angry, but was reminded by Betty that she 
had other lodgers to attend to besides him. Thought this excuse 
reasonable enough. Raddy begged [ would leave my dripping um- 
brelia in the passage. In this he was seconded by Betty who said | 
was not very considerate to make a slop i in a decent room—who was hs 
have the trouble of mopping it up again ? 

Went up-stairs—no fire. Unreasonable to complain, as Betty told 
my friend that she had other things to do besides attending to his fire 
all night long—would light it as soon as she could. Two ends of 
tallow candles on the table—Be tty telling him he had no more candles 
in his c upboard. she was desired to light only one. 

Made myself comfortable—sat down in one of Raddy’s old horse- 
hair bottomed chairs and placed my feet upon another. Betty, in a 
huff, begged I would take my dirty boots off the chair—pointed ‘to the 
mud 1 had left on it—said it was hardly fit for a pig to sit on, and 
muttered something about her having enough to do without cleaning up 
such messes as those. My friend gently rebuked me by just reminding 
me that I wasn’t at the club. 

In less than a quarter of an hour (during which time we were shiver- 
ing with cold) a fire was made, Betty cautioning my host not to keep 
up too large a fire, as he had forgotten to send in a fresh supply of 
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coals, and his scuttle was almost empty. Raddy thanked her for the 
reminder, and ‘ wished” she would bring up hot water and tumblers 
immediately. Said she would as soon as she could — had to wait 
upon Captain Smith, who had a party of friends with him in the draw- 
ing-rooms—couldn’t be here and there and everywhere at the same 
time. This was too reasonable to be objected to. 

Raddy hunted his writing-case for any backs of old letters he might 
find, upon which to draw up ourrequisition—pity to waste new paper 
—we might make a fair copy of the document at the Pangrow- 
leon. 

Commenced our work by complaining of the inadequate service of 
plate. Betty brought hot water, two tumblers, and one spoon—Raddy 
desired to have another—told he couldn’t—Captain Smith had the rest of 
the ‘ plate” in use in the drawing-room. Raddy said it was of no great 
consequence—we must make shift with one. Mixed some hot brandy- 
and-water, and got through this the first clause of our requisition much 
to our satisfaction. 

Went on to the badness of the attendance at the club—so inefficient 
that no gentleman could submit to it.—No snuffers on the table— 


Raddy rang the bell for them—rang, rang, and rang again. Went to . 


the stairhead and called for them. Betty was waiting upon Captain 
Smith—could wait upon only one gentleman at a time—would bring 
them presently. Reasonable enough—must wait, of course.—Wound 
up this clause in what my friend truly called, ‘* withering terms,” and 
again rang for the snuffers. 

Made up the fire (which had nearly gone out) by throwing on the 
remaining handful of coals in the scuttle, and proceeded to the next 
point in our work, the ® disgracefully parsimonious supply of firing in 
the club-house.” Finished this, also, in a cutting style. This, alone, 
will shake the committee in their seats. 

Could not proceed for want of the snuffers. Rang again. My friend 
(philosophically observing that these were little inconveniences which 
must sometimes be put up with in a lodging-house) snuffed the candle 
with the tongs, and we advanced gloriously in our work. We had written 
as far as—"* the undersigned requisitionists having vainly, though fre- 
quently and with just indignation, complained of ‘the infamous quality 
of the wax-lights supplied to— ;” when the wick of the remaining end 
of candle beginning to flicker in the socket, our further progress was 
prevented. 

So, d—ing the committee, we shook hands and parted—constrained, 
perforce, to defer till to- morrow, the completion of a Remonstrance 
which must infalliby ‘ turn out” the Committee, entirely reform the 
Management of the Club, and procure for us 


SOMETHING for Our siz guineas a-year. 


P*, 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTIH. 
THE UNITED STATES, &c* 


Ir is impossible for anv book to come more opportunely than this ot 
Colonel Maxwell’s, in half a dozen different points of view, In the 
first place, it is a most fitting and happy pendant to Sir Richard Bonny- 

castle’s ‘* Canadas in 1841,” which it resembles no less in its unpre- 
tending character and unaffected style, than in its pleasant mode of 
blending the utile with the dulce, in rezard to every topic on which it 
touches. In the next place nothing can be more usefully and happily 
calculated to assist in allaying the feelings of irritation just now preva- 
lent in the United States, than the fact of an intelligent British officer 
of rank and station, publicly testifying, at every step of his progress 
through the noble country to whic h his work relates, feelings of admi- 
ration and respect for everything he meets with, ace ompanied by proofs 
demonstrative (equally occurring at every step) that similar feelings to- 
wards England are permanently rooted in the breasts of all enlightened 
Americans, no less as a result of judgment than of impulse, ond that 
whenever such feelings seem for the moment to be contradicted or 
gainsaid, it is because the extremely excitable nature of the American 
people holds their better knowledge in abe -yance for the time being, 
only to revert to its wiser course with re ‘doubled force when the exciting 
cause shall pass away. A third point of view in which these agreeab le 

volumes present themselves so opportunely is, that they come ata dull 
and dreary period both of the natural and the publishing 3 year when 
their live ly, offhand, and familiar sketches of scenery, character, &c., 
are peculiarly acceptable : for Colonel Maxwell's ‘ Letters,” while in 
point of lightness and colloquial ease they are precisely what “ Letters 

should be, possess at the same time that narrative interest which the 
consecutive details of an actual tour, noted down from day to day as 
they occur, must always include. 

It appears that Colonel Maxwell travelled under circumstances pecu- 
liarly favourable to the acquirement of information, as well as the attain- 
ment of that pleasure and amusement which were his chief objects in 
his rapid journey. A passage of his preface will duly set forth these 
advantages, at the same time that it indicates the ge ‘neral feelings which 
were the result of what he said. The concluding paragraph merits pe- 
culiar attention in both countries at the present moment ; for though it 
was not called forth by the actual circumstances which so intensely en- 
gage public attention at the present important crisis, it is the more 

rather than the less applicable to them on that very account :— 


By the kindness of His Exce llency, Sir John Harvey, then the Lieutenant- 
governor of New Brunswick, I was furnished with a letter of introduction to 
one of the most eminent and influential individuals in the Union—General 
Scott, whose command extended throughout the whole of the eastern division of 
the United States, and embraced a vast extent of frontier. To the kindness of 





* A Run through the United States in the Autumn of 1840. By Lieut.-colonel 
Maxwell. 2 vols. 






























The United States, &c. 41] 


this gallant soldier and most accomplished gentleman, and to the numerous 
letters of introduction which he gave me, | feel that I am indebted for the 
marked attentions which I received from many of his most distinguished coun- 
trymen ; and the circumstance of my having, under the orders of Sir John 
Harvey, commanded on the disputed frontier, during a period of considerable 
excitement, and having been so fortunate as to prevent any hostile collision 
between the two nations, was probably also in my favour. But the opinion 
which I have formed of the American character has not, unless I greatly de- 
ceive myself, been biassed by the personal civilities I received at their hands. 
It has resulted from weet Be hs circumstances, not in the remotest degree con- 
nected with myself individually. It is a matter of first-rate importance that 
two of the greatest nations on the globe, springing from one common stem, 
speaking the same language, and united by the same faith, should lay aside all 


remnants of hostile feelings, natural in their origin, but which have been far 


too long retained ; and by a warm and generous union, augment the strength 
and the resources of both. An intimate knowledge of each other is, I con- 
ceive, all that is requisite to produce this happy—this most important result ; 
and my earnest advice to all those of my countrymen who have the leisure 
and the means, is to go and judge for themselves. I have no doubt of what 
must be the result. 


It appears that Colonel Maxwell, at starting on the off-hand and 
rapid ‘‘ run” which he so off-handedly and rapidly describes in these 
volumes, had never before set foot on American ground: a fact which, 
to our thinking, adds to rather than detracts from the value of his re- 
marks ; since precisely what we want in mere sketches of this nature are 
the first impressions of the writer: for, though it may be very true 
(especially in a worldly point of view) that “second thoughts are 
best,” in the matter of impressions, and especially when other people 
are to be affected by them, there is nothing like the first—nay, it is 
only on the first glance or contact that true impressions are made at 
all: those that come second do but obliterate, or at best confuse, the 
desired image. The peculiarly amusing character of Colone) Maxwell's 
sketches may be imagined when we state that a large proportion of 
them are received at American boarding-houses, transferred to paper in- 
stantaneously (Daguerreotype fashion) and despatched to England, 
“fresh and fresh,” at railroad and steamboat speed: so that we have 
them with all their bloom upon them. 

To attempt any abstract or abbreviation of what after all is but itself 
an ‘abstract and brief chronicle” of the every-day life of American 
citizens, aud the travellers who from time to time sojourn among them, 
would be worse than superfluous. The very merit of these letters is 
that they are red ones, and therefore not fitted for any such formal 
treatment. Ou the other hand, our limits forbid extract. All there- 
fore that we can or need do, is to recommend the reader to judge for 
himself, and assure him that he will, in Colonel Maxwell, meet with a 
companion who, while he carries him along at railroad speed, will both 
enliven and enlighten the journey at every stage—nay, at every step— 
by remarks, anecdotes, portraits, reminiscences, scraps of information, 
or outbreaks of animal spirits, which will more than make up for any 
want of condensation or classification that may appertain to the desul- 
tory character of his amusing and agreeable work. 
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LOCKHARTS SPANISH BALLADS.* 


Ir is nearly twenty years since Mr. Lockhart gave to the public, in an 
English dress, his collection of Ancient Spanish Ballads, and although 
at that period, and for some years preceding, a sort of mania for an- 
cient ballads seemed to exist, the publication did not attract any great 
cegree of notice, out of the circle of antiquarian scholars with whom 
such a work was sure of exciting due attention, Possibly the produc- 
tion might have been forgotten, as, notwithstanding its merits as a 
translation, and its value as containing numerous historical illustrations 
of a highly interesting and picturesque age and people, for several 
years past, there appeared in the literary world to be very little evi- 
dence of its existence. But from this neglect it is its fate no longer to 
suffer. 

The work, originally issued in an unpretending shape, now comes 
before us clothed with all the colours of the rainbow, and all the 
splendour of‘ barbaric gold,” whilst the pencils of several of our most 
talented artists have been laid under contribution to furnish character- 
istic embellishments. The result is one of the most tasteful volumes 
ever published—a specimen of decorative printing without a rival. 
This super-excellence it owes in a great measure to Mr. Owen Jones 
—favourably known to all lovers of the Fine Arts by his splendid 
publication on the Alhambra—who with equal taste and appropriate- 
ness has richly embellished the volume with Moorish architectural 
ornaments printed in gold and colours, in the shape of title pages to 
the different divisions of the subject, together with fanciful and charac- 
teristic borders to each page of the various ballads in the collection, 
initial letters, head and tail pieces, &c. It is utterly impossible to give 
any idea of the beautiful and often gorgeous effect of these ornaments, 
sutlice it to s: ay, they present to the eye the most pleasing combination 
of forms and eoloers that could be devised. The labours of Mr. Owen 
Jones are so attractive that they completely throw those of his pictorial 
coadjutors into the back-ground, yet the number and variety of the 
latter, as well as the graphic talent they display, demand more than 
ordinary consideration. A very happy effect is given to some of the 
larger engravings placed separate from the text ‘by tinting the paper, 
except where the touches of light fall; and sever ral of those that sur- 
round the verses are remark: ble for spirited drawing and careful en- 
graving. Amongst the designs most worthy of commendation are : 
that of Mr. Roberts to“ The k uneral of Count Saldana ;”’ those of Mr. 
Aubrey to ‘* Banieca,” and ‘* The Bull Fight of Gazul ;”’ those of Mr. 
Warren to ** The Death of Don Alonzo of Aquilar, ” «The Bridal of 
Andalla,” and * Lara’s Ear-rings ;”” Mr. Simson’s to “‘ The Escape cf 
Gayferos,” and ** The Admiral Guarinos ;” and those of Mr. Harvey to 
‘* Count Alarcos and the Infanta Solisa ;” all of which are admirably en- 
graved by S. Williams, and other ce lebrated wood engravers. In short, 
nothing has been neglected to render the volume attractive, and so very 


-- — 


* Ancievt Spanish Ballads, Historical and Romantic. Translated with Notes by 
J.G. Lockhart, Esq. A new Edition revised, with numerous Lllustrations from Draw- 
ings by William Allan, R,.A., David a sberts, R.A., William Simson, Henry Warren, 
C.E. Aubrey, and William Harvey. be borders and ornamenta lvignettes by Owen 
Jones, architect. 
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attractive has it been made, that there can be no question, Mr. Lock- 
hart’s version of these fine old ballads—almost the only records we 
possess of the loves, the exploits, and the sufferings of the Moors and 
Christians fof Spain, will be very generally read and admired. To 
those by whom the work has never been perused, we can promise a 
fund of entertainment, and to such as have already perused it, we 
cannot do better than recommend a further acquaintance, without any 
reference to} the new source of interest with which its liberal publisher 
has thought proper to invest it, that renders every page an object of 
wonder and admiration. 





OUTLINES OF BOTANY.* 


Among the varied mental attainments of the present generation may 
be enumerated the study of natural history, than which a more delight- 
ful or more fruitful subject, or one more worthy to occupy the atten- 
tion of mankind, it is impossible to conceive. Indeed, what better 
theme can suggest itself to the human contemplation than the sublime 
works which Creation presents on all sides? And yet, hitherto, how 
small our amount of knowledge of the wonders and,the marvels by which 
we are surrounded! How little has man known of the beauties that 
grace the earth in the shape of trees, flowers, and animals, beyond that 
afforded by a mere cursory glance, and still less of the treasures that 
lie hid beneath its surface! 

It will be readily conceded that in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, there is so much to excite our wonder and admiration, that 
if man were permitted to attain the age of Methusalem, he might still 
be able to discern fresh beauties in Nature up to the very latest days 
of his existence, if in the full and perfect enjoyment of all the senses 
and faculties with which God has endowed him. 

Many excellent treatises, throwing much and new light on these 
respective departments of natural history, have recently appeared to 
minister to the highly creditable and increasing thirst after knowledge 
of this description, Among others, and to which we desire to call 
especial attention, is the excellent little work that has suggested our 
present, ay, and highly pleasant reflections. 

Botany, we venture to affirm, has offered, and will to the end of time 
continue to offer, new and varied attractions to every class of the com- 
munity. Who is there that can survey a beautiful rose without plea- 
surable emotions? Who can regard the various glorious flowers that 
summer brings in its train, without experiencing sensations of delight 
and gratification? If such there be, we envy him not his feelings. 

Flowers—among the fairest and the most graceful of earth’s children 
—have ever commanded popular homage in all ages and among all na- 
tions. Poets have again and again rapturously sung their praise, and 
the most celebrated writers and orators have not failed to make them 
their theme, and to hold them forth as the emblems of loveliness, 
purity, and virtue. It is not surprising, therefore, that these beauteous 








. * Outlines of Botany. By Thomas Graham, Undergraduate of the University of 
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‘‘ gems of earth,” have always been especial favourites of the fair sex. 
While one lady ‘tends her roses, another rejoices in her carnations, 
and a third watches over her geraniums. Among the class last men- 
tioned, we may include Miss Mitford, the charming authoress of ‘* Our 
V illage,” who possesses one of the ‘choicest and finest collections of 
these beautiful plants in this kingdom, which she daily visits with 
almost parental care. This taste for flowers indicates in its possessor a 
gentle and amiable disposition, as well as a refined and cultivated 
imagination. 
Yet not for themselves alone are we selfish enough to love those bright 
heralds of hope and sunlight, although 
“ Sweet is the breath of morn—her rising sweet, 
With charm of early birds: pleasant the Sun, 
When first o’er this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glist’ring with dew.” 


How sublime, how exquisite, how ennobling, to 
“ Look through Nature, up to Nature’s God !” 


While dazzled and amazed at the wonders that everywhere greet him, 
man becomes impressed with his own insignificance. The more he 
examines into them, the more is he lost in ecstasy at the perfections 
which they reveal. 

By submitting, for instance, to the multiplying powers of the micro- 
scope even the leaf of a tree, or of a flower, nay, even the wing of an 
insect, what numberless be nutifel compartments may be discerned ! 
What excellent symmetry, and regularity, and arrangement! The por- 
tion of a tree sawn through horizontally, discloses circles or rings, In- 
dicating its growth and age, while its body, like the human clothing, at 
once serves to shield it from external violence and from the inclemency 
of the elements. Contrasted with these appearances of natural objects, 
the finest piece ¢ of cambric presents the most irregular formation, and 
appears full of imperfections, thus showing how incomparably infe- 
rior are all efforts of art, in comparison with the sublime works of 
ature, 

In justice to our author, it is now high time to introduce him to our 
readers, and to allow him to speak for himself. The objects of his 
work are thus clearly set forth in the preface :— 

The want of some concise treatise by which the science of botany could be 
rendered homely and intelligible to the young, has for a long time been felt. 
In publishing the following lectures, the object of the author is to supply such 
a want : in endeavouring to effect which, he has carefully condensed into six 
lectures the general principles of the science of botany, in order to form a basis 
or groundwork for the young beginner, who, by a foundation of this kind, will 
a no difficulty, ata subsequent period, of entering into. more minute de- 

tails 


The science of botany Mr. Graham justly defines as, 


Comprehending everything which relates to the vegetable kingdom. It 
includes, in fact, the structure, modes of growth, habits of life, and the uses to 
which p slants are applied. 


A plant or vegetable is described as, 


A living being fixed to the earth by its roots, possessing leaves which are 1ts 
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organs of life, and flowers, fruit, and seed, which are its organs of re-production. 
It is incapable of motion, except from external causes, and is alike destitute of 
perceptibility. 

We must not omit to add that these lectures, which are written in a 
most popular manner, were recently delivered at the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution,—which, by the way, we are glad to find is always filled by 
crowded audiences, since it comprises within itself a world of wonders in 
art and science. Models of steam-engines, steam-carriages, and steam- 
boats, the diving-bell; lectures on astronomy, botany, and other inva- 
luable sciences; the much admired dissolving views; the extraordinary 
exhibition, of the microscope; form only a few of the entertainments 
here provided, that nightly attract a host of visiters, whose time could 
not be better or more profitably employed. The small price of admis- 
sion also constitutes another recommendation, and renders this in- 
stitution accessible to every one who wishes to improve his mind and 
enlarge his understanding. 

We cannot conclude without heartily commending Mr. Graham's 
‘Outlines of Botany” to every lover of nature, to all who desire a 
more intimate acquaintance with the numberless objects comprehended 
within its range, and which include the most beauteous as well as 


tw] 
useful gifts of Divine Providence. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF TRADE,* 


Tue author of this little volume seems to fancy that he has disco- 
vered a new {science; but, although we are ready to give him the 
fullest credit for his intentions, the impressions created by the political 
economists, who put forth similar pretensions, are too recent to allow 
of our at once allowing bim such a distinction. He divides his subject 
into two parts,—Legitimate Trade, and Speculation; in the first of 
which he explains the nature and effects of trade or exchange—its 
principles and oscillations; describes profit and competition, credit 
and capital, cheapness and dearness, and all other matters relating to 
the conducting of a business; and in the other he treats of specula- 
tion in all its various forms, and lays down rules for employing it with 
security and advantage. Tothe man of business, these pages present 
much that is both instructive and useful, but as a guide to “the 
road to wealth,” we should be cautious of recommending it, beyond 
affording the praise due to it as the result of experience and observa- 
tion, which might, to a certain extent, enable the individual to take ad- 
vantage of circumstances for the securing or increasing his fortune. 
Buy cheap and sell dear, is no doubt excellent advice, but it cannot 
always be followed, and the best calculations are often found to be at 
fault through the operation of causes which can neither be foreseen nor 
prevented. Nevertheless, Mr. Corbet deserves the best thanks of the 
commercial world for laying down so clearly and methodically his 
ideas on a subject of such vast importance, and we feel assured his 
work will excite as we know it deserves, their attentive perusal. 





* An Inquiry into the Causes and Modes of the Wealth of Individuals, or the 
Principles of Trade and Speculation explained. In Two Parts, By Thomas Corbet, 
Esq. 
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NOUVELLES ANNALES DES VOYAGES.* 


Wuen the illustrious circumnavigator, Captain Cook, first voyaged 
round the world, no longer ago than about seventy years, many parts of 
the earth and their inhabitants were very imperfectly or not at all known 
to Europeans. Since his time, prodigies have been effected as respects 
geographical discovery, chietly achieved by British enterprise and per- 
severance. Thus, in the nineteenth century, the most remote corners of 
the habitable globe, and the manners, customs, and modes of life of the 
natives, have become almost as familiar to us as if the said regions 
constituted only a part and parcel of our own great metropolis. The 
rough and hardy inhabitants of the frozen Pole—the curly-haired negro 
of the burning ‘tropics—the red Indian of the American praitie—and 
the copper- coloured subject of the Celestial Empire, are alike equally 
well known to us. This extensive knowledge of our fellow-mortals 
has been principally acquired by means of the various narratives of 
daring and intrepid travellers, who despite almost insurmountable 
dangers and obstacles have penetrated everywhere, even into wilds 
hitherto unimpressed by the footsteps of man. — Relinquishing the 
sword for the pen, the sritish officer in “ these piping times of peace,” 
has determined not to lead a life of inactivity, and has bequeathed to 
his country the results of his weary wanderings. With the design of 
presenting to the public a resume of the most important voyages and 
travels, Arthur Bertrand, the spirited Parisian publisher, has laudably 
and most successfully carried on this undertaking, of which the third 
number of the fourth series is now before us. The work comprises a 
great body of authentic information, and will, when compteted, form a 
most desirable addition to. the library of all who desire to know aught 


of ** the world we live in.” 





NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Descant on the Penny Postage. Bohn.—Ilf ever there was a question on which the 
sentiments of all parties might ‘be expected to correspond, it was on the propriety of a 
Cheap Postage. For a letter is perhaps the only article, the quality of which does not 
depend on the cost ; indeed, the very worst kind of epistle—a Lawyer's Letter is apt 
to be the dearest. Amone st the Rich the privilege of Franking was certainly neither 
despised nor neglected ; whilst to the Poor, separated by distance, the former rate of 
postage must almost bave been equivalent te a sentence of Excommunication. And 
in reference to the Social Affectious, we have always thought it a beautiful coiacidence 
that the Bird sacred to Love, Hope, and Peace, is also a Letter-carrier. 

Of the mercantile importance of a cheap postage in a commercial country, we 2ay 
nothing : not because there is nothing to be suid, but simply because the Descanter 
being himself as he tells us, ‘‘ out of Trade,’’ passes over that Great Interest in utter 
silence! The moral or mercanule claims go for noth ng—he never condescends to 
suspend them on his | etter- Balance—it is cause enough that he prefers a dear epistle 
to a ‘* four-farthing missive,’"—to prov oke a Pamphlet on what he rashly terms “ the 
greatest of all modern abominations.” We can name one infinitely greater—the mo- 
dern abomination of looking at a measure, not with a reference to its merits, but solely 
to personal prejudices and predilections. And in the present case, the censure is 
more gratuitous, as Mr, Rowland Hill's measure has left the Descanter at perfect 
liberty to post a pound ora penny according to bis own pleasure or convenience. 

That we may not emulate the “ prolixious Baronet E. L. B,” we shall make only 
one more remark, viz.; that the blush which reddens at receiving a letter because it 
had been “‘ carried five hundred miles for a penny,” ought to be classed with the 
swoonings at cats, and the shriekings at spiders. 





* Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, et des Sciences Geographiques. 





